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PREFACE 

In this new editíon of my Don ^ixoie the whole plan of 
the work has been altered and rearranged, in accordance 
with the new order of publication and the more popular 
form whích it has taken. The text of the translation has 
been revised and amended throughout, and while nothing 
has been omitted, some errors have been corrected. The 
notes, while shortened and simplified, have been considerably 
increased in number. Some few have not been reproduced 
from the larger edition of 1888, which was intended for a 
limited circle of students and lovers of Cervantes, as not 
being of interest to general readers. In addition to the 
other subjects more largely treated of in the Appendices, 
there are now added a chapter on the Spanish Ballads and 
an Itinerary^ íllustrated with a sketch map, showing the 
tracks of Don Quixote in his three sallies. The Index, 
which I have been the first of the translators to give, has 
been revised and enlarged. 

The four volumes of the text of Don ^ixoie will be 
supplemented by a new and greatly enlarged Biography of 
Cervantes, which will contain in the Appendix a complete 
Bibliography of all his works, together with the translations 

in all languages. 

H. E. WATTS. 
v 
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INTRODUCTION 

My purpose in this work is to tell the story of Don Quixote 
to English readers as Cervantes, his creator, has told it ; 
observing, so far as the difference between the Spanish of 
the sixteenth centuiy and the English of the nineteenth 
will allow, the same simplicity, clearness, and directness of 
language which are the distinctive attríbutes of the original ; 
and ever regarding it as my first duty to be faithñil to the 
text and to the author. To this end three things chiefly 
are necessary : First, a true and faithñil translation of the 
text of Don Quixote, without mutilation or abridgment 
or addition : Second, a fiíll commentary in explanation of 
the innumerable refbrences to books, to events, and to persons, 
and in elucidation of the manners, customs, idioms, characters, 
and phrases, which either time has rendered obscure or the 
translators and commentators have made unintelligible : Third, 
a biography of the author, with a survey of the time and the 
conditions under which he lived and wrote, which is the one 
thing, above all, essential to the true understanding of his 
book. 

The prophecy of Cervantes, put into the mouth of Samson 
Carrasco, has been more than fulfíUed : No ha de haber nación 
ni ¡engua donde no se traducá, There is no nation which has 
not translated Don Quixote into its own tongue, The 
book of Spain has become the common property of mankind. 
Every literature has its Don Quixote, as it has its Bible, 
VOL. I xiii b 
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There is no knguagc but has been enriched by tbc coinagc 
of Cervantes. Quixote, Rozinante, Sancho Panza, Dulcinea, 
Maritornes — they are words ín cvcry tonguc. In a sense, 
and to an extent which the autbor himself could hardly have 
anticipated, proudly conñdent as he was of the fortunes of 
this child of hÍ9 genius, Dok Quixotb has become " the 
plaything of in&ncy, the study of manhood, the ídol of oíd 
age." To say that there is no book in the worid so popular, 
Í3 to bear but scant tcstimony to the triumph ít has achieved 
over readcrs of all nations, al! tastes, and all ages. Biblio- 
graphy can hardly keep pace with the numbec of editions 
through which Don Quixotb has passed. There are some 
3CX} editions of Don Quixote in all languages, of which 
more than a half are other than Spanish. A book which has 
passed the ordeal of transbtion so bravely proves itself to be, 
in spitc of what its author himself has said in discouragement 
of translators, onc cmincntly adapted for translatíon. The 
Spaniards continué to maintain, in spitc of all thcse proo6 
to the contrary, that Don Qüixote is unrranslatable. 
Richard Ford, who had so much in his own genius to make 
him a competcnt translator of Cervantes, has declared it to 
be "a mortal sin for any man to read Don Quixote exccpt 
in the original." No man, of course, who dcsires to know 
Cervantes should be contcnt with a translatíon. The duty 
of the translator, as Goethe said, is but that of a marriage- 
brokcr, whose office it is to sing the praiscs of the veiled 
beauty, and kindlc a desirc for her possession. My purposc 
is not to kcep any onc from his salvation or his happiness by 
substituting the likeness for the original, but to guide the 
seeker after the perféct bliss to the heaven beyond. 

Of course, it is truc that Don Quixote, likc cvcry other 
book, loses by translation. But though thrice blessed are 
they who have command enough of the noble Castilian 
tongue to be able to read Don Quixote in the original, 
it is somcthing like a paradox to say that a book which has 
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firmed by all internal evidence and probability, have been 
that Cervantes, though he did not correct any of the 
editions prínted in 1605, did correct and alter that of 1608. 
In 1605 he was living at Valladolid, and there was some 
excuse ibr his neglecting to revise his book printed at 
Madrid. In 1608 he had changed his residence to Madrid ; 
and it is not possible to believe that, with the book printed 
under his eyes which had been so successful and brought 
him so much iame, if not proñt, the author should have 
deliberatdy allovired his Don Quixote to be published anew 
without correction. This theory, hovirever, monstrous as it 
is, has been adopted by Señor Hartzenbusch in his editions 
of Don Quixote published at Argamasilla, and is defended 
and acted upon by the latest of English translators, Mr. 
John Ormsby. I have discussed the question elsewhere in 
the various passages where it aríses, and so I need not open 
the controversy here. Suffice it to say, that if we reject 
that which has been the belief of all Spanish scholars up to 
the time of Señor Hart2^nbusch, vire must believe, not only 
that Cervantes valued his virork so little as not to care to 
revise it virhen he had the chance of doing so, but that he 
allovired some material alterations and additions to be made 
in the text by some one who, — seeing that on this theory he 
is the author of one of the most delightful and characteristic 
passages in the book, namely, the lamentation of Sancho 
Panza over the loss of his Dapple, — must have been of a 
genius akin to the author's own. The notion that "the 
printer, apparently proprio motUy supplied this passage," seems 
to me to be as extravagant as that other theory of the 
matter, that Cervantes purposely mutilated and defaced his 
story in order to make it resemble the romances of chivalry. 
How, then, if these additions were not made by Cervantes 
bimself, does it happen that he makes no mention of the 
independent and unauthorised corrector when this very 
matter of the robbery of Sancho's ass is discussed ? The 
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sensitiveness which Cervantes shows in the Second Part in 
regard to Avelkneda's base attcmpt to intrudc upon bis ñeld 
and spoi! his woric, is entirdy incompatible with the temper 
of one who was so absolutely indifferent to the &te of hii 
book, even after it had achieved an enormous and unprece- 
dented popularíty^ as not to care who altered it or added to 
it in a materíal passage. 

To leave this question for the present, it is enough to 
sxy that the text, as given by the Spanish Academy, must 
be regardcd as the most authoritative in Cervantes' native 
country, and theref(H% the one which an English transbtor 
is bound to follow. The edítion of 1819 does certaínly nct 
pretend to give a perfect text, and it must be admítted that 
it leans over-much to the conservative side in the matter of 
emendation. Still, this is a good fault, and I hope I shall 
be accused of none worse. In a few places I have preferred 
to take the reading of Clemencin's edition, and in some 
have accepted even the emendations of Hartzenbusch, recldess 
and licentious as for the most part they are. With every 
effbrt to follow what appean to be the bcst text of Don 
QuixoTE, I must acknowledge that sometimes I have fiíiled 
to malte sense of the words as they stand ; and I need have 
the less hesitation in making this admission, seeing how 
often the good Clemencin himself, the most learned of the 
critics of Don Quixote, confesses himself puzzled to malte 
out the author's meaning. 

I come now to the second of the features which I daím 
to be distinctive of this edition of Don Quixote, namely, 
the commentary. To read a book without notes to distract 
one's attention, is a grcat deligbt and a greater pnvilege. 
A commentary is unflatteríng both to the book and to the 
reader, as it presumes the one to be obscure and the other to 
be dull of com prehensión. But time^ though it has deait 
more gently with Don Quixote than with any other work 
of the same age, has made some annotation necessary, The 
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astonishing thing, consideríng the purpose for which Don 
QuixoTE was written and its intense spirít of nationalism, 
being, as it is, the quintessence of Españolismo^ is that it has 
survived to be so well understood, or, at least, so well liked, 
in all languages. ^ It is so clear," said the author himself, 
^that there is nothing to raise a difficulty in it." In another 
place, however, he confesses that his story will ^^ need a com- 
mentary ibr its understanding." ^ From being a satire on 
the popular taste, a parody on the prevailing fashion in reading, 
a fljring shot at a folly long since dead, Don Quixote has 
-?/ come to be a classic, and like every classic it must have a 
\ commentaiy. Although what malees it popular is the story, 
— ^which we can go on reading with delight in any versión 
however bald, and in any text however bare — it is not for 
the story alone that Don Quixote should be read. Even 
if we could pass by without enquiry the innumerable passages 
where it is evident that the author purposes to imitate some 
action, or burlesque some speech of a character in one of the 
romances which it is his declared object to destroy, it would 
be necessary to explain the references to historical events 
and persons ; the allusions to contemporary books and their 
authors ; the customs, manners, and mode of life of the 
people amidst whom the action of the story takes place ; the 
geography, natural history, and character of the country 
which is the scene of the adventures ; lastly, the idioms, the 
proverbs, the local sayings, and the ballads, which are so 
abundant throughout the book. And if the Spaniards them- 
selves, as the elabórate commentaries of Pellicer, Clemencin, 
and Hartzenbusch bear witness, cannot read Don Quixote 
without the help of notes, how much less can the English 
reader aíFord to do without them? Granted that some 
notes are necessary, there is no stopping short of a full 
commentary. Such I have endeavoured to supply, to the 
best of my ability, partly from original research and personal 

1 Dtm Sfmxote, Part II. ch. üi. 
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travel, partly and perhaps more largcly, — as mu» be the case 
with an Englishman annotating a forcign classic, — out of 
the works of the Spanish critica and commentators. 

The chief of those from whom I have taicen such notes 
as are not original are the Reverend John Bowle, the Arst 
of all the commentators on Don Quixote, natívc or foreign ; 
Don Juan Antonio Pellicer, the editor of the very creditable 
edition which foUowed Bowle's in 1798 — after talcing much 
from it i Don Diego Clemencin, whose commentaiy is the 
amplest and the most complete of all ; and Don Juan 
Eugenio Hartzenbusch, who has published two editions of 
Don Quixote tn 1863 and 1865, besides contríbuting a 
supplementaiy volume of notes, cfaicfly ncw readíngs of his 
own, to López de Fabra's fecsimile reproductíon of the first 
edition of the Two Parts. There have bcen of late varíous 
other detached volumes and papers of criticism and com- 
mentary on Cervantes and hís works, by Fernandez-Guerra 
y Orbe, Barrera, Valera, Asensío, Aribau, Mainez, and 
numerous other of the new school of Cervantistas, to whom 
I have been more or less indebted. Unhappily, there is not 
much of material valué to glean from these gentlemen. 
Their enthusiasm, in this age of strong reaction in fávour 
of Cervantes and Dos Qüixote, takes the fbrm chiefly of 
turgid verse, in ecsutic eulogy of El Principe dh los 
Ingenios EspaíIoles, of patriotic exaltation of the virtues 
of El Manco de Lepanto, with a complacen! enumera- 
tion of all that foreigners have done in honour of the great 
Spaniard, or elabórate calculation of the number of times 
Don Quixote responds or Sancho speaks in the course of 
the narrative. 

Chief among the commentators, and worthy of all honour 
for what he has done for Don Quixote, is the Englishman 
Bowle, whose edition, with an elabórate commentary in six 
volumes, though it fell almost dead from the press, has now, 
after a hundred years of neglect, met with its due meed of 

XXX 
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recognition even in Spain. Bowle was an English clergy- 
man, a canon of Salisbury, who, as he tells us, spent fourteen 
years in learning and in reading Spanish in order to bring 
out a Spanish edition of Don Quixote, with annotations. 
Bowle was never in Spain, and his Spanish is sometimes an 
occasion of stumbling to himself and of sarcasm to his rivals. 
But his honesty, industry, and patience are worthy of all com- 
mendation. He is specially strong in his classical references 
and in his quotations from the Italian poets and the Spanish 
romances of chivahy, some of which, perhaps, no one but 
himself has ever read since Don Quixote appeared. For a 
reason which needs too long a story to explain, the Italian 
Baretti, the well-known fnend of Dr. Johnson, pursued 
Bowle and his literary adventure with great malignity, 
wríting an ill-natured book styled Tolondrón^ of which the 
object was to rídicule the idea of any one who had never 
been in Spain commenting in Spanish upon Don Quixote. 
Next to Bowle as a commentator stands Pellicer, who did a 
good deal to explain oíd customs in his notes and to clear 
up obscure allusions in the text, conveying much of his 
learning from his English predecessor, whom he forgot to 
thank. After him carne Clemencin, whose commentary, 
though not deserving of all the praise given to it by Ticknor, 
must be regarded as the most notable literary monument 
which has ever been raised to the memory of Cervantes. I 
know of no book which has been the subject of so minute, 
searching, and profuse a scheme of criticism and illustration 
as that which appears in Don Diego Clemencin's six volumes 

^ Tdeiidrm meant a ** giddy-pate," a ** hare-brained fellow." The book wat 
pnblialied in Loadon in 1786, and it an angry, tpluttering, performance, ñiU of 
irtnom and bad langnage. The retpectable Bowle it called many foul namet, 
snch as **Oarang-Outang/* **Montiear Cerberut," **Dr. Coglione"; and it 
geaerally addretted at **Jack." There it a tradition that Baretti, who wat a 
moat malignant creature, believed that Bowle had written a paragraph to hit 
ditcredtt, in the matter of hit trial for morder, in the MonthJy Review, Poor 
Bowk't end is taid to have been hattened by the ill-taccett of hit book. 
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of Don Quixotb, published in 1833-39. There is scarcely 
a point or turn in the story where wc do not find Clemendii 
lying in waic for us with a little note (oftcn a vciy long 
one), a rcference, a correction, a judgmcnt, or a remark on 
thc style, the mattcr, or thc man. Of Qemcncin's learning, 
bis industry, and, on the whole, his love and respect for the 
author thcrc cannot be any doubt.^ Of judgment, or good 
taste, or modesty, or sensc of proportion he had very little. 
He has but an imperfect sympathy with the genius of Cer- 
vantes. He has vcry little humour af his own, and will not 
allow anything to be good which he does not undcrstand. 
He frcquently mlstakes his author's meaning — confbunding 
irony with earnest ; and hís ínability to comprehend thc 
diflerence between Cervantes and Don Quixote amounts 
to a kind of intellectual colour-blindness. His remarles are 
vcry often purely trivial and impertinent. He is hypercrítícal, 
exacting, and cantan kcrous. He stands ovcr Cervantes likc 
a schoolmaster over a dull pupil, with ferrule in hand, and 
sublimely unconscious of the pro&ne liberties he is taking 
with a great gcníus ; — pnuiing, cutting up, and laying on, 
as if he had to do with a school-boy's exercise instead of the 
ñncst book in the world. For his numeróos offences against 
good taste, hís dulness, and his inscnsibility to the subtlcr 
beauties of thc book, Oemencin has been the favourite butt 
of succccding critics.' With all his faults, howevcr, and I 
shall have frequent occasion to difFer from him, we cannot 

I Tlicre i* 1 traditioa, bow wdl ümaM I Ío Dot know, tboogh HutoeaboKh 
ttatu to hiat that it ii trae, thit Clemencic hid got hold aTcettiin miikii*cri|its 
of eme Doa Riman Caben, thc iDtbor of in Btjnulogical Dictionary, ind lued 
them u liü own in the compotitian of hú conuncatuy. 

' Hii chief enenij, uid the mott rcdoubtibLc chimpicm on the Cemntüt 
■ide, ii Jnia Cdderon, thc inthor of u idmirible little book, eotitled Ctrntna 
faditade (Madrid, 1Í54). Caldenn wu one of the iUnitríaiu band of Spankh 
patriota wbo, m diagoat it Fodúii&d Vll.'a ayttem of (overoment, cune to 
England. He tnmed Proteatint, and became Proféaaor of the Spanúh langnage 
ia King"! Cállete, Loadon, d^mg in 1854. He waa the &tha of oor diitingiUabed 
püatif , Philip CiUcrao, R^ 
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do without Clemencin. He has ccrtainly done more than 
any one else for the elucidation of Don Qüixote. On 
all points connected with the national manners and customs 
— on questions of grammar and orthography — on the tradi- 
tions, the history, and the literature of Spain he is generally 
a safé guide ; to the ibreign translator at least, indispensable.^ 
To him, as well as to Bowle, I must here express, once fbr 
all, tiíj deep sense of obligation for assistance which it would 
be tedious in each particular instance to acknowledge — to the 
former for the greater number of my references to Spanish 
books and customs, and to the latter for his labours in the 
quotation of parallel passages from the Italian poets and the 
romances of chivalry. 

I have been accused of making too much of Clemencin. 
But he can neither be ignored ñor avoided. He ñlls the 
largest space in the world of Cervantic criticism. He is the 
greatest among the Spanish commentators. In bulk he 
equals all the rest together, and his commentary is as long 
as the text of Cervantes. His industry, zeal, and learning 
will always keep his ñame fresh. Indeed, except that he is 
destitute of humour, and is insensible to irony, and does not 
understand his author, and is out of touch with Don Quixote, 
Don Diego Clemencin must be reckoned a very capable 
commentator. By the mass of his countrymen he is still so 
considered, in proof of which there is lying before me a new 
editíon of his Don Quixote, in the preface to which a fond 
admirer, Don Alberto Lista, speaks of him as ^^ one of the 
mo6t learned humanists and philologers of our nation," and of 

* Towardt the end of hit tixth volume Clemendn seems to be vitited with 
tome glimmering leiue of remorse for having been too hard on Cervantes, and 
trío to malee np for hit patt freedomt with Don S^iáxote by tome uncouth 
fambaUingi of delight over that good though tmgrammatical work. In thit he 
aharci the common lot of thote who have had to do with Cervantes, whote 
critica, commentators, and trantlators cannot help loving the man even when 
they ill-treat hit boolc 
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his book as ^ the best work of philology which we have in 
ourlanguage."! 

Of Don Eugenio Hartzenbusch, himself a conspicuous 
man of letters, a poet, and a dramatist, who has enriched the 
language of Spain with many compositions of real merít and 
permanent valué, I confess I cannot speak with much respect 
as a commentator on Cervantes. His services in the cause 
of Cervantic literature in the editing, in conjunction with 
Don Cayetano Rosell, of the magnifícent edition of Cer- 
vantes' worlcs printed at Argamasilla in 1865, have been to 
a great extent neutralised by the rashness with which he 
engages in the perilous work of conjectural emendation. 
What Cervantes left as the text of his Don Qüixote was 
not held by Señor Hartzenbusch to be good enough. He 
takes it in hand, therefore, to re-fashion it ; not only altering 
words and phrases which he cannot understand, or which 
he imagines the author did not write, but dislocating the 
narrative, cutting episodes out of one chapter and putting 
them into another, — ^introducing ideas and expressions into 
the text without any warrant whatever except his own 
belief that he (Hartzenbusch} knew better what Cervantes 
should, or might, or would have wrítten than Cervantes has 
chosen to write. For this reason, and in spite of the 
ingenuity and acumen which are manifest in some of 
his emendations, I have had very little to do with Señor 
Hartzenbusch. 

There has been of late years an extraordinary reviva!, 
both in Spain and England, of the interest in the works of 
Cervantes. In his native country the interest in the Manco 
de Lepanto has become a cult, which has assumed, after the 
Spanish manner, the form of national self-idolatry. Those 

^ The ytncio Critico of Alberto LitU was wrítten for • tapplemental volume 
to the oríginal Clemencia which never appeared. The new edition just publithed 
(1894] omita nothing and correcta nothing. It forma part of a new series of 
SihiioUca Ciásicái, 
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who were once ashamed of him for having brought rídícule 
on íbllies essentially Spanish, and thereby made his country a 
biughing-stock to ibreigners, have now grown to be proud of 
the finest product of the natíonal genius — of the Principe de los 
Ingenios, This revival or growth of enthusiasm for Cervantes 
among Spanish men of letters has led to the removal from 
his ñame of much injiistice and neglect from which it has 
suffered. Among the people Don Quixote has never ceased 
to be taken seríoiisly as something more than a book of 
humour — as the Bible of Spain and of Spanish life. 

The best commentary which Don Quixote can have is 
the Ufe of the author; and this I have reserved, in this 
edition, for a ñnal and supplementary volume. In this will be 
contained all that has been freshly gathered of a life the most 
adventurous, picturesque, and moving ever lived by any man 
of letters, told more fiílly and with ampler illiistration than 
any biography of Cervantes yet undertaken. The virhole 
work will be complete in ñve volumes. 

This translation I claim to be in every part, prose and 
verse, original (except in one small poem only), so far as it 
is possible for any new versión of a book so often translated 
as Don Quixote to be original. 

As every educated Englishman knows, or thinks he ought 
to know, some Spanish — a delusion based on some early 
acquaintance with Latin — I need not occupy my time in 
teaching my readers how to pronounce certain leading words 
which occur in Don Quixote. I presume every one knows 
that ^ixote — which we are now required to spell fijóte — 
is a word of three syllables, with the accent on the second, 
and the x or the y to be sounded, according to the established 
canon and practice, as a guttural aspirate. The change 
from X to y in all except certain words, where the oíd x 
sound {eis) is still retained, came into fáshion about the 
middle of the eighteenth century. Before that period x and 
J were used indiscríminately. In the three centuríes which 
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have elapsed rince the wríting of Don Quixotb, the Spuiish, 
likc cveiy othcr European language, has altercd its pro- 
nunciadon. My own opinión is that Cervantes olled hia 
hero ^iihSte, which was the oíd pronunciarion of x, re- 
tained in the French ^ichatte, There ís evidence to show 
that the change in the sounding of the letter x carne into 
fashion early in the rcign of Charles V^ whose Germán 
courriers brought in the guttural aspírate.* The word 
^ixtte^ with its derívativcs, has bccome acclimatiscd in 
every European langm^c, being sounded in each accord- 
íng to its own genius and rule. Thwefore, in an English 
book I prefcr to retain the oíd Englísh fbrm ^ixote — 
^ickíot. It has become naturalised as an English word, 
the parent of the English words ^ixtüe and ^ixotism. 

As to Sancho and La Mancha^ we may combine 
correctness wtth English use and convenience without 
any eflbrt. It is just as easy to say Santcho and La 
Mantcha as to say Sanko and La Manka^ and more 
corred. Rebinante or Rocinante — the % and the soft c 
being unisonous and intcrchangeable — has these letters 
sounded, in puré Castilian, like the dental English th ¡ but 
those who prefer, as I do, the plain oíd pronunciation have 

> The rale, iccQrding to tbe Orupafia CaiuUaHa, wbich ame» tbe anthoríty of 
the Sm/ Acadtmi* it la Ltttpia, u that x (hoold be retuaed in all wordi of pon 
Latm origin, while j ihould be nieil in wordi ftoni Ibe Anbic. But thü rale ia 
ditregu-ded bj múdem S|nniih wríten, who lUe * mnd j ÍDdÍKrÍmÍnitelf 
— there being a conipiracy to •apprcB pooi ir altogether. Thii) we faive 
ijaifb and ^tráa for tximplit and irrrtila, vhich *n bubarinni a> greit <• 
aftrUacia for txftrloKia. Among the prooft that x wai once pronoonced aa 
Eogltih li, nu]r be adduced the fact that in the traniliceratioa of Atabic worda 
into Spaakh ÜM (ound th (which in Arabic ha* nat changtd) Í> rmdered bj'jr 
or i — ai iaxa for beiia or fatka—fsrtax for fartaA — xañfi for datnf*. And 
whit i» tbe Caitilian «rafe but the Anbic atüí aUakt So late ai ia i6i] 
Mintheu, in the Appendií tu Percival'i Spiniíh and Engliib Díctianary, directa 
the leiraer that the Ciatilian ^ ia to be pronaunced at ia French jinuri and x Ulce 
the Ficneh ch—e}t like aiia and fitxt likejtub. Xira waa dcarly Stíra when 
«e took fram it úmj. Ia Mallorct to thit ixj they atill retain the oíd aonnd 
of ir, dUing a wuiitrT-hoBN raiha, and apelling it raxa. 
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the saüs&ction of knowing that in the majority of Spanish- 
speaking countries, including all America, south and central, 
the letter is pronounced as in England. 

In regard to the spelling of the proper ñames throughout 
Don Quixote, I have adhered generally to the English mode, 
as beíng most in character in an English translation, not 
binding mjrself to any hard and íást nde. It is not always 
easy to say when the Spanish ñame has become sufficiently 
familiar to be used, in such a book as this, in its English 
form. We are all agreed to say Seville for Sevilla^ and 
Bíscay for Biscaya; but there is no sufficient reason for 
preferring Saragossa and Pampeluna to Zaragoza and Pamp^ 
lana. In the case of the ñames of the héroes of &ble, it is 
difficult to lay down any ñxed nde; but I have generally 
Englished the foreign ñame, wherever an English form of it 
was known. I have preferred, however. Orlando to Rolandy 
seeing that nearly always the allusions in Don Quixote are 
to the Italian hero of Boiardo's or Ariosto's poem. While 
tbey are by origin one, the Italian Orlando diíFers materially 
from the English or French Roland^ just as either diíFers 
from the Spanish Roldan. It would make confusión, how- 
ever, were I to vary the ñame according to the several 
countries of this general Latin hero (who was not Latin 
at all, but Frank, if he was anything) ; so I have preferred 
to cali him Orlando throughout. And for such a form as 
Faldavinos I need plead no excuse in substituting Baldwinj 
any more than for turning Arturo or Artus into Arthur. 
In regard to such an absurd ñame (however consecrated by 
usage} as Don John — ^half Spanish, half English — I have 
preferred the whoUy Spanish Don Juan. We do not say 
Shr Pedro or Sir Henrique. The Oriental and Arabic 
ñames of persons and places I have given according to the 
English Romanised forms ; as Hadgi Murad for Agi Morato. 
I do not pretend, in all this, to foUow any scientific scheme 
of transliteration, but, amidst the multitude of systems of 
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spelting, tuve looked oiúj to that which U most casy and 
&miliar to thc English reader. 

Therc renuins one other duty fbr me to discharge in 
this place, which is to record my acknowlcdgments to 
those who have helped me in this arduQm undertaking. In 
expressing my obligations to Don Pascual de Gayangos fbr 
much kindly sympathy and assistance, espccially in the 
bibliographical part, I merely repeat what has become almost 
a stcrcotypcd phrase in thc preiaces of English books relat- 
ing to Spain or to Spanish literaturc. Thcre is no living 
scholar of a knowledge so accurate and profbund on all 
matters rekting to thc books of his country as my good 
friend Don Pascual, and no one of a good-nature and 
libcrality so profuse and untiring, To all the othcr IHends 
who have assisted me by thcir advice and sympathy, I b^ 
to retum my warmest thanks, praying them to be content 
with this general acknowledgment of thcir kindness, 

To ñame all the authoritiei which I have consulted ín 
the course of this work would occupy too large a space, 
apart from the varíous editions of E>ok Quixotb in the 
original and in translatíon (which are duly cntered elsewhere 
ín the Bibliography of Cervantes) ; I need only mcntíon a 
féw of thc books which are of brat worth and of most use 
to the transistor and illustrator of Don Quixote — including 
those which, whether of worth and use, they are compellcd 
to consult. First among those, as an introduction to the 
study of Spanish literaturc, is the exccUent Catalogue tf 
tht Ticknor Cellteüm ín the Boston Library, 1879, fbr a 
copy of which I am índebted to the courtesy of thc tnistees. 
It includes over 8000 volumes, all relating to Spain, forming 
the bulk of the library coUected by Mr. George Ticknor, 
the historian of Spanish literaturc, arranged and classified, 
with many notes and correctíons, by Mr. Ticknor bimself, 
Don Pascual de Gayangos, and other eminent scholars. 
The collectioR is perlupt the largest and most varíed, íf not 
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the most valuable for rare and costly books, ever made by 
any prívate individual, in Spain or elsewhere ; as the catalogue 
is a model of lucid, orderly, and intelligent arrangement. 
In this respect it is a worthy supplement to Ticknor's History 
ofSpanish Literature. There is nothing so good as this history 
for ñilness of knowledge, extent of research, and sobríety of 
judgment, in any language. The Spanish translation by 
Gayangos and Vedia in four volumes (1851-56) contains 
some additional matter. In his second volume Ticknor has 
a judicious estímate of Cervantes and his works, which does 
not err on the side of enthusiasm. The Biblioteca de Autores 
Españoles^ published and edited by Rivadeneyra, and novir 
extended to sixty-four volumes (1846-72), claims to include 
the whole body of Spanish literature ^^from the formation 
of the language to our own days." The form, in imperial 
octavo^ double columns of small prínt, is unlovely and awk- 
ward ; the volumes, by various editors, are unequal in merit. 
The collection is imperfect and incomplete ; but so far as 
the series extends (it has still to include some of the chief 
monuments of Castílian literature, as the Crónica General of 
Alfonso X.) it is of extreme utílity. The volumes on 
Cervantes by Aríbau ; on Quevcdo (the first two) by 
Fernandez -Guerra; on Lope de Vega (including only a 
selectíon of his miscellaneous writings) by Hartzenbusch ; 
the Romancero General^ by Duran ; the Libros de Caballerías 
(including the four books of Amadis and the Sergas de 
Esplandian) by Pascual de Gayangos ; the Novelistas An- 
teriores and the Novelistas Posteriores a Cervantes^ by 
Rosel — are those virhich virill be found most useñil for 
the student of Don Quixgte. Of guides to the language, 
the first and best is the Tesoro de la Lengua Castellana^ by 
Sebastian de Covamibias, a real treasure to the Spanish 
scbolar, especially valuable for the study of Don Quixgte, 
as Covarrubias was a contemporary of Cervantes, who 
explains many words and antíque phrases which have gone 
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out of use. Thcrc are two editions oí Covarrubias — the 
lirec of 1611 and the second o( 1674 — of which thc sccond 
is K) be preferred as much thc ampler. As an etymologist, 
CovaiTubías, bori) before the days of scientiñc philology, 
is more quaint than sound ; but he has learning and wisdom, 
and is cspecially entitled to our gratitudc for his study of 
vulgar locutions and antique bomespun phrases. The largc 
Dictionary of the Spanish Acadcmy in six vob. folio ( 1 726- 
39} is a work of much labour and research, but defícicnt, 
as all Spanish dicrionaríes are, in thc etymological pait, 
and chietly valuablc for its examplcs. A second edition, on 
a still larger scale, was bcgun in 1770, but proceeded no 
feutber than the Icttcr C — a common " thing of Spain." 
Since then there have been some dozen editions of the 
Academy's Díctionary in onc folio volume, containing more 
words than the targer edition but with the examples from 
authors omitted. Percíval's Dictionaiy, Spanish and English 
— the second edition enlarged by J. Minsheu (1623) — is use- 
fiíl for the oíd words and their meaning in the English of 
the age of Cervantes. Of thc Spanish biblic^raphcrs the 
best is Salva, who published his ñrst catalogue of Spanish 
books (priced) in 1826, when be was a bookseUer in London. 
This has since been enlarged into the handsome CatáUgo dt 
la Blbliattca dt Sahá^ by his son Pedro de Salva y Mallen, ín 
two voiumes. Valencia, 1872. Thc new catalogue includcs 
not only the books which were in the possession of Vicente 
Salva (who united to his trade of bookscller thc profession of 
scholar and crític], but all early Spanish books of note; so 
that it is now 3 complete Spanish biblíography of the highcst 
authority. The Catáhgt del Teatn Antigut Español, by Caye- 
tano Alberto de la Barrera, gives a list of over one thousand 
wrítcra, alphabetically arranged, with the titics of 4300 plays, 
besides 4200 intcrludes and fárccs and 500 autos. It is thc best 
guidc through the vast and íntricate wilds of Spanish drama. 
For Ulustrations of Castilian speech, domestic custonis, and 
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parallel forms of Ufe, among the popular books anterior to Don 
QuixoTE or contemporary with Cervantes, Celestina cannot 
be ignored. This extraordinary book — ^rather a dramatised 
romance than a ^ tragi-comedy," as it is called — was oftener 
printed in Spain than any other before the appearance of Don 
QuixoTE, and had an immense vogue throughout Europe. 
As a picture of Ufe and manners duríng the latter half of the 
fifteenth century, it is of extreme interest, and fbr its purity 
of style and the spirit and truth of its characterisation has 
alwajrs been greatly esteemed by Spanish scholars, as it was 
by Cervantes. There is a capital English versión by James 
Mabbe, under the pimning pseudonym of Diego Puede-ser ; 
and a poor translation in French by Germond de Lavigne, 
with some of the coarser passages omitted. Ñor must 
Lazarillo be left out, the best, as it was the earliest, of 
the picaresque school, by the great Hurtado de Mendoza, 
as I must continué to believe despite of M. Morel Fatio. 
The author of Don Quixote, with whom Lazarillo was a 
fiívouríte, certainly implies that he took it for the work of 
Mendoza. Of the proverbs which ñgure so largely in Don 
Quixote I have spoken elsewhere. For the history of Spain, 
so far as it is concemed with my book, the Chronicles of the 
individual kings may be consulted, of which the most useful 
collection is that made by Sancha in seven volumes (1779- 
87), which embraces the whole of the romantic period from 
Alfonso VIII. to Enrique IV., including an account of the 
Paso Honroso and of the great Constable Alvaro de Luna. 
To these may be added the Chronicle of Juan II., printed at 
Valencia in 1779, which deals with the longest reign and a 
time most fruitful in romantic incidents, when chivalry in 
Spain was in fuUest bloom. The Crónica General of Alfonso 
X. — ^that vast mine of romance and legend — the quarry out 
of which so much of bailad and song has been hewed — is still, 
to the reproach of Spanish scholarship, to be found only in the 
oíd editions, buried in the dim black-letter of Zamora and 
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Valladolid. Among lítcrary histories, the works of Dozy, 
late Proicssor at thc University of Leyden, cannot be omitted. 
His Rtchtrchtí sur ¡'histaire et la littíraturt á'Etpagne 
pttidant U Mayen Agi^ oíwhich the tbird cdition is of l88l, 
it of inestimable valué, if otily for its monograph on the Cid 
which filis ncarly the whole of one volume. The Glossary 
of Spanish words deríved from the Arabic by Dozy and 
Engelmann (znd editíon of 1869) is also most usetiil. As 
an Arabist, Dozy is of thc first rank, who has done more to 
illuminc thc dark places of Spanish history than any onc clse 
— entircly eclipstng Conde and putting out othcr nativc 
lights. For the geography of Don Quixote there is no 
better popular authoríty than Richard Ford. There is only 
one Ford for thc student of Spaín and of Spanish — the Ford in 
the original cdition of 1S4S- The book has becn ruthlessly 
mutilated and defeced since the first edition, from which, as 
the author says moumfully in the second, **niany are the 
wild Iberian flowers which have becn rooted out," so that by 
gradual whittting away it is now only a handbook for tourísts, 
ñor so good as others. The Viage áe España, by Antonio 
Ponz, in eightccn voliunes (1786-94), is very uscful for in- 
formation respecting the ancient monuments and remains, 
as they were before the spoliations of the French, who made 
use of Ponz, it is said, to guide them to the articlcs best 
worth stcaling. Besides these, the principal soums of 
knowledge on all points connected with the literature, the 
history, and the character of Spain, there is a large amount of 
miscellaneous Icarning in thc shape of essays, notes, and dis- 
quísitíons on Cervantes and Don Quixote, from which 
I trust I have proñted, scattered chroughout many of the 
ephcmeral publications of Madrid, Sevtlle, and other centres 
of the new feith in the Prince of Wits, such as the Crónica 
dt /« Cervantistas ; the letters of Don Pardo de Figueroa ; 
the effusions of that mad wag, Adolfo de Castro, who is 
alwayv díscovering some new work of Cervantes ; the more 
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sober pieces of my excellent friend José María Asensio ; the 
lucubrations of Benjumea ; the monographs on special points 
of Cervantes' genius of Gamero, Caballero, Fernandez, 
Morejon, and Sbarbi ; the various discursions of Hartzen- 
busch ; the lucubrations of Tubino and of Mainez ; in the 
Semanario Pintoresco^ the several revistas of Madrid and Seville, 
the Ateníoy the Concordia^ and other reviews, magazines, and 
períodicals — generally of a short life, which has long since 
ended. 

In brínging to a conclusión a work in which I have been 
engaged, more or less busily, for the last twenty years, — 
begun in the midst of the cares, distractions, and turmoil of 
a harassing and jealous profession, which has been to me a 
perpetual and ever-abiding source of delight and comfort, — 
ñilfilling in my regard, in a very special sense, that object 
for which the book was designed by its author, according to 
his own words, — I am sensible of an emotion which has in it 
more of pain than of pleasure. It is the taking leave of an 
oíd friend, who can never more be the same again — the 
companion of my leisure, the solace of many dull and weary 
hours. I can scarcely indulge my readers with the hope 
which is implied in the common form of an author's farewell 
to his book. I cannot flatter myself that any one will take 
so much delight in reading this translation of Don Quixote 
as I have had in making it. The mischief is that it is done, 
and the labour can delight no more. 
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THE AUTHOR'S DEDICATION 

or 

THE FIRST PARTÍ 



ro THE DUKE OF BÉJAR* 

11 ARQUIS OF GIBRALBONy COUNT OF BBNALCAZAR..' 

AND BAILARES, VI8C0UNT OF ALCOCER, 

LORD OF THE T0WN8 OF CAPILLA, 

CURIEL, AND BURGUILLOS 



On the faith of the good reception and honour which your 
ExcelUncy accords to every kind of books^ like a Prince so well 
disposed tofavour the liberal artSj more especially those which 
are not abased to the service and profit of the vulgar^ I have 
resolved to publish the Ingenious * Gentleman Don 
QüixoTE OF La Mancha under the shelter of your Excel- 
lency^s most illustrious ñame, whom, with the reverence due to so 
much greatness, I beseech that you may graciously receive into 

^ The Firtt Part of Don Sluixote was fírst prínted by Juan de la Cuesta, in 
1605. Thit Dedicatíon is without date, but as the licence for the boolc is dated 
SepCember 26th, 1604, we may presume it to be written about that time, when 
Cenrantea wat retiding a.t ValladoUd. 

' D. Alonso Diego Lopex de Zuñiga y Sotomayor, seventh Duke of Béjar, 
sucoeeded to that title in 1601, and died in 1619. 

' Prínted, by a strange blunder, Barcelona in Cucsta's second edition (1605). 
^ Count of Barcelona " is a title attached to Spanlsh royalty. 

* hgeáoao, The word ** ingenious " has, in English, lost its primary meaning 
of witty, dever, fertile in intellectual resource \ but even had it not been hallowed 
by nsage as belonging to Don Quixote, no other is available to the English 
transUtor. Thongh found fault with by critica from the firtt, I cannot donbt it 
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ymr pnUctítti, ¡n ordtr íhaí, under yeur ¡hadaw^ although 
denuded of that preeious ornament af tUganct and erudltim 
with which the tuoris composed in the hemet af tht itamtd art 
ivtnt tu ge cLithtd, kt may venture in lo/ity tafaet tht opinión 
e/tome u/ko, nal cantained within the baunás afthetr ignerance^ 
art aeciistomed ta condemn the lahaurs af otheri with more of 
rigtur and ieis ofjuitice. 

Ymr ExcelUnc^t wisdom, having regard to my good intent, 
íviü noty I trust, disdain the poomess ofthi¡ humble offering? 

Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra. 

WM lued idiJKiitjr bj Cerriota, ind wu intsidcd to ugni^ the trae chiracter 
of hii bero, w well w to terve u tlie key-note to bü fible. Clemencia tbinki 
tlte cpichtt "obKiire ind canK^iuntljí liltle felJciloDi." Later Spiniíh ciitia 
hive rccogaüed ¡ti propricty and hi|^acu. The idjcctive mgaiae wu mucb in 
vague in Cervintei' time, u ipplied to the inventor* or promnlgalora of novel 
tad tinguUr idcat, imoag wbom Alonto Quijiso, who prepoted to revive 
Itnight.emntry ii a tcmedy for the evilt of Kiciety ia thal epoclk, mi^ht fairly be 
tlaued. Tolun cntitkd Don Qaiiote thc"faot,"Dr the^miil gentleman," 
it tlie wttini ont of tbc itory, would have besi abmrd and littk hnmoroya. 
Pellicer'i theoí; that ñjwd» applio not to the man but to the book, Íi unlen- 
able. Cervantei himielf in Mvenü putaje* of hit book — in liii epigraphi to the 
wcond and tixteeotb chapten of the Fíret Part, and at the doae of the Second 
Patt, tepeatt, "el ingenioso Hidalgo." The Gennaní bavea Yoy good equivalen! 

1 The tradition that the Duke of Béjir at fint refiued to have £)n ^nntt 
dedicated to him, but wu penuaded by the aulbor to lel him read a chapter of 
the boolc, after which he rEleatei!, hu betn refetred to elaevhere. Tbat 
CervantcB failed to obtain any advantagc from the Dnkc^i patnoage it lappOKd 
to be ibown by the faet that he dedíeated bi> Secood Part to anothcr patrón, the 
Conde de Lemoa. Bnt it wu not nncaiial for wñten m that age to dedícate 
portiOBI of the «ame work to differsit patnmi. Lope de Vega often did M. 
Tbe Dnke of Bcjai wu one of thoae moM Doled at the time for thdr afféction 
for tbe claaa of booka ridiculed in Dm S^únu f and, perhapa, for thii reaion, aa 
mach u thron^ the influcnce of bii confcHor, the ccclciLutic who íi inppoaed 
to be aUndcd to in Part II. ch. xiiü., probably did not much favonr Cervantea' 
deaign, and wu itill leu plated with ila exccntion. 

There Í> itrong reaun to believe ihat thia Dedication, with ita aSécted and 
artificial phraia of con*eat¡onal compliment, i* not the work of Cervanta, or at 
leait that it wu tampeied with by Mime other hand. Don Eugenio Hartceabuaeh, 
the editar cf the magnlficait editian of CervanlA' workt, printed by RÍTadeneyta 
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in 1S63-65 (whote crítictl merítt are not equal to its typographical beautiet), hat 
made a ciiríout discovery, namely, that several of the leading phratet here 
occnr, word for word, in the Dedicatíon of hit Poema by the celebrated Fernando 
de Herrera to the Marqués de Ayamonte in 1580. Hartsenbutch tuppotet that 
Cenrantea' original Dedication was difiérently worded, and that the Duke, not 
being pleased with it, cauaed it to be altered by tome one better provided with 
that ** predoot omament of elegance and emdition with which the workt com- 
peled in the houset of the leamed are wont to be composed." Certainly, thit 
Dedication b mott unlike in tone and ttyle to Cervantes* other Dedications, 
which have a marked character of lively courtesy and gay independence. 



PROLOGUE 

Idle Reader ; thou canst believe me without any oath, that 
I would this book, as the child of my wit, were the most 
beautiful, the most sprightly, and the most sensible that 
could be conceived. But I could not contravene the ordin- 
ance of Nature, whereby each thing engenders its Hice. And 
80, what could my sterile and ill-cultivated genius beget but 
the story of a meagre, shrivelled, whimsical child, full of odd 
fáncies never imagined by any other ^ — even like one who 
is engendered in a príson,* where every discomfort holds its 
seat, and all dismal noises have their habitation ? Repose, a 
cheerfiíl abode, the gkdness of the fields, the serenity of the 

^ In the prologue to the falie Second Part Avellaneda taunts Cervantes with 
hifl fanlts as necessaríly arísing from the condition here alluded to ; his boolc 
bdng wrítten in a príson, and therefore ** querulous, grumbling, impatient, and 
choleríc» as are those who are in imprisonment." 

' There have been various theories as to the place where Cervantes was 
imprísoned when thts notable child of his genius was engendered (je engendro). 
Señor Guerra y Orbe believes it to have been Seville, where Cervantes underwent 
a «hort imprisonment by the Crown on account of his liability for his defaulting 
agent, Simón Freiré, in 1596. But there is nothing to show that Cervantes had 
any coonexion with La Mancha at this date. The more reasonable theory is 
that Dm ^¡tiróte wat conceived in the town which was made his birthplace, 
which wat Argamasilla de Alba, where we Icnow Cervantes to have been im- 
príioaed about 1 599, in the Casa de Medrano. It is to be noted that Cervantes 
dees not say that his book was wrítten — only cmuáved — in a príson. The 
Cata de Medrano still stands — a miserable d<^-hole, where it was impossible that 
Cervantei could have wrítten a book, even had he been permitted to write one. 
Bttt the whsrligig of time brought him his revenge. In this same Casa de 
Medruo was printed, in 1863, a magnificent edition of Don S^mxote^ in fbur 
volumes imperial octavo— by way of homage to the memory of him who had 
been bere so cmelly used. 
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skics, thc murmur of rivulets, the tr^tnquillity of thc spirít, — 
these have a grrat share in nuking the most barren of muses 
to teem and bring fbrth to thc world a progeny to ñll it with 
wonder and delight. A fether cnay happen to have a child 
ugty and iIl-&vourcd, and the love he bears ít cUps a bandage 
on his eycs so that he sees not its blemishes, but rather judgcs 
them to be talents and graces, and recounts them to his 
liriends as parts of wit and elegance. But I, who atn a 
stcp-fethcr,* though I seem a lather, of Don Quixote, would 
not go with the current of custom ñor ask thee, almost wíth 
tears in my eycs^ as others (k), Dcárcst Readcr, to pardon 
or dissembk tJie faults which thou mayst see in this child 
of mine. Nay, thou art neither his kinsman ñor his friend ; 
thou possesscst thy soul in thy body, and thy frcedom of will 
[ike the best of them,' and art at home in thy house, wbere 
thou shouldst be lord thereof as thc king is of his taxes, and 
thou knowest what is commonly said, " Under my chak the 
ÜHg I iil/"' — al] which exempts and írccs thec frotn all 
respect and obligation, and so thou mayst speak of ihe story 
wholly as it may seem fit to thec, without fear of their 
slanderíng thee for thc cvil, or rewarding thec for thc good 
thou shait say thereof. 

I would have wished to prcsent it to thee, neat and 
naked, without the adornmcnt of Prologue, or the endless 
train of customary sonnets, epigruns, and culogies which it 
is the fashion to place at the beginning of books.* For I 

' A puMgc wbich lui teta minnterprctcd. Tlie illonon a to Cid Hamct 
BcDOigclí, the nipfalititiaut Anbie luthor. 

* Cmtil mmt fiñtéJa — lit. "lilu tfae mat piintcd," 
» Dttmjii át mi mamu al Bt¡ auto i a pcovcrb. 

* Sorce ■ book wu publiihed in thit age witfaoul iu prdatory vtncí of 
ctannKDditioD. CcrnnU) hiniMlf htd wríltai muy ladi, m for the Rtmanctn 
■Dd JtrJa Efirilaal of Ui fricad Pedro de Padilla (i^gj to<I 1584); Üw 
CMwáwrg of Lope* Mililoiiido (ij86] i the f/¿igfa Mnimsdt of Alafuo de 
BiRw(i5l9){ At JÍnm-imU al Jutn Rafo Gntierreí (15S4) j tht Drmpuut of 
Lopl de Vep (1591), etc. 
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can tell thce that, tbough thc story cost me some toil in the 
composing, none greater had I than in malcing this preñce 
which thou art reading. Many times did I take up my pcn 
to wnte it, and many times did I lay it down, not knowíng 
what to say. Once, being in this suspense, with the paper 
befbre me, the pen in my ear, my elbow on the desk, and 
my hand on my cheek, meditating on what I shoutd say, 
therc entered unexpectedly a lively and clever IHend of mine, 
wfao, secing me thus pensive, asked me the reason. I, not 
concealing it, said that I was thinking of the Prologue which 
had to be wrítten to the history of Don Quixote, and that it 
harassed me to such a dcgree that I was indined not to 
wríte one, ñor even to publish the exploits of so noble a 
knight. For, continued I, would you have me not troubled 
at what the ancicnt bw-giver they cali the public will say 
when it sees me, after the lapse of so many yeare that I have 
slept in the silence of oblívion,^ come out now, with all my 
years on my back,* with a legend as dry as a rush, barren of 
invention, mcagre in style, poor in conceits, and void of all 
learning and doctrine, without quotations in thc margin and 
annotations at the end of the volume j when I see that therc 
are other books, be they never so fabulous and proianc, so 
ful! of scntences Irom Aristotle, from Plato, and ñ-om the 
whole herd of philosophers, as to astonish their readers and 
make their authors pass for well-read men, erudite and 
ekiquent ? But when they cite the Holy Scripture ! — You 
will say that they are so many St. Thomases and other 
doctors of the Church, prcserving in this a gravity so 
ingenious that in one line they paint a distracted lover, and 
ÍQ tbe noct deliver a little Christian homily which it is a joy 
and a treat to hear and read. In all this my book will be 

' Ccmntci pablúbed hit GaUlta in 1 584 ; » that it was tHCnty-onc jan 
nace lie lud apparnl in prinl *> la anthor. 

* Ccmntc* «ru in hii fifljr-cighlh yetr when the Fint Pirt of Dti S^jiixsit 
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lacking, for I have nothing to quote Jn the margin or to 
note at the end ; ñor cven do I know what autbors I fbllow 
therein, so as to set them at the beginníng, as they all do, 
by the letters of the alphabet, commencing at Aristotle and 
cnding with Zoilus or Zeuxis, though the one was a Itbeller 
and a painter the othcr. My boolc also will be wanting in 
sonnets at the beginning, — sonnets, at least, whose authors 
shall be dukes, marquesses, counts, bishops, great ladies, or 
celebrated pocts ; > although should I aslc them of two or 
three fríends in the trade I know that they would givc them 
to me, and of such a sort as could not be equalled by those of 
the greatest ñame in this Spain of ours. In fine, dear Sir 
and friend, I continucd, I am resolved that Sir Don Quixote 
shall remaín buríed in his archives of La Mancha until 
Heaven shall provide some one to adorn him with the many 
things he wants, for I ñnd myself incapable of supplying 
them through my poverty and shallowness of learning, and 
because I am by nature too indolent and slow to go looking 
fbr authors to say what I myself can say without them. 
Henee come that abstraction and suspense in which you 
found me, there being cause enough fe»- my mood in what 
you have heard from me. 

On hearing this my friend, slapping his fi^ehead with 
his hand and brcaking out into a loud laugh, críed : — 'Fore 
God, brother, now I am disabused of an error in which I 
have lain all the long years I have known you, during which 
I have ever taken you to be a man of sense and prudencc in 
all your actions ¡ but now I perceive that you are as &r from 

' Ad alluion to Lope de Vega, wbo wenl bcj'aaiJ cvcn the citrivagaat faibioD 
of the age in the Dnmbcr ind vuictj of the coomundator]' vena, by penoDi of 
fsak uid eminencc, which he ippendcd to hii boolu. Hu Rimaiy pnbliihcd in 
1604, jntt befare Dtn ¡(¡pinu, wu fnmiihed with no leu Ihin twenty-eight 
cncomiutic iluiiu, enntribnted, unong othen, by the Piince of Fec (1 renegade 
Moor), the Dnfce of Otuna, the Mii^oéi de li Adrada, Üu Conat) of Viliamor 
■bJ AdacBU, etc. Id thii dUtingniahcd eompuiy MíeicI de Cervintci himielf 
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being one as the sky is from the earth. How ? Is it 
possible that things of so little moment and so easy of 
remedy can have power to perplex and absorb a mind so ripe 
as yours, so framed to bréale through and trample under foot 
cven greater dífficulties? This, i* faith, springs not from 
lacle of ability, but excess of laziness and poverty of resource. 
Would you be convinced that what I say is truc ? Then 
hearken to me attentively, and you shall see how, in the 
twinkling of an eye, I upset all your dífficulties and remedy 
all the defects which, you say, embarrass and frighten you 
into giving up the publishing to the world the history of 
your íámous Don Quixote, light and mirror of all Errant 
Knighthood. 

— Speak, I replied, on hearing this ; by what means do 
you propose to fiU up the void of my anxiety, and reduce to 
order the chaos of my confusión ? 

To which he responded : — The first thing you stick at, 
the sonnets, epigrams, and eulogies which you lack for your 
prefáce, and which should be supplied by personages of 
weight and title, can be got over by your taking a little 
trouble yourself to make them ; and afterwards you may 
baptize them, putting any ñames you piease, fáthering them 
on Préster John of the Indies, or the Emperor of Trebizond, 
of whom to my knowledge there is a rumour that they were 
famous poets ; and suppose they were not, and there were 
pedants and Bachelors to snap and growl at you behind your 
back fbr the truth of it, care not two maravedís for them ; 
for though they should convict you of a lie, they cannot cut 
oflF the hand with which you wrote it. As to quoting in 
the margin the books and authors whence you gathered the 
sentences and sa}rings you have put into your history,^ there 

^ Amanifctt allution to Lope de Vega, whose poem oí Isidro, publithed in 1599, 
it dittingnúlied by its redundant and wearitome erudition — the margina being 
crowded with notes and qnotationt, taken at random from sacred and profane 
wríten. It containt referencet to the Apocalypse, to Aristotle, to the Toledan 
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ís no more to do than to managc to bring in pat somc 
phrascs and scraps of Latín that you know by heart, or at 
teast wfaich cost you little paim to lind ; as, fbr cxample, 
treating of libcrty and captivity, to introduce — 

Non b«ne pro toco liberus venditur luro ; 

and then in the cnargin cite Horace, or whoever said it.' If 
you should treat of the power of dcath, run in presently 
with — 

Fallida raon xquo pulsac pede pauperum tabernas 
Regumque turres ;* 

if of fríendship and the love which God commands you to 
bcar to your enemy, come at once to the point by the Holy 
Scripture, which you can do with so little research, and 
repeat no less than the Word of God Himselfi — Ege auíem 
din vobis : dÜigite inimicos vestres. If you trcat of cvi! 
thoughts, have rccourse to the Cospel : — De eerde exiunt 
eogltathnii mala? If of the instabílity of (rienda, there is 
C¿to * who shall give you his distich :— 

Doncc cris felix,' multos numerabis amicos ; 
Témpora si fuerínc nubila, sotuí cris. 

Brcviaty, to tbc Vedii, the ChraacU of lit CU, tni the Song OS Songij to 
Merlin and ta Jcremiah. 

' .«lop, bit. Lij. Utít H. 

' Honc;, Cara^ Ijb. i. <yi. 4. ■ Milthcw.ch. nv, 

* Cerviatn iisotei here with híi Dtutl canlewncH, Ibc dútidí baag OviiTt 
(Jriaia, lib. i. Eleg. 6), ind nnt Calo'i. The DiilUi^ of Cata wu ■ verj 
common boolc in th)t igf. 

* Thit th» ii a punning alluiian tg Lope Fflíx de Vega cannot be daubted. 
Cervintei hiil bitter cauK to ipcaJc of the Íiutabilit¡r of fríend), (onie of hi> 
oldeit, toch u ViccDle EipÍDcl, tuming againit him in hii adnnitf j lad the 
more, wben thcre cune a ludden gleam of light inCci hii tifc b]r the popnlarilj 
achicneil by Dan S¡*i iM i t book which «« the csuM of ) froh outbiint oF 
envy and malice ipinK itt loag-euffeñog author, on the parí of tbe mea of 
Iclter* of that period. Among Iliem wai Lope de Vega, who, from pretendiug lo 
be I cloae friend, became frotn Ihe moment of thli booic'i pnblication the author'i 
bitter enemy. 
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And with these little scraps of Latin, and such like, they 
will take you perhaps for a grammarian, to be which is of no 
little honour and profit in these days. As to annotations at 
the end of the book, you may safely proceed in ihis manner : 
if you ñame any giant in your story contríve that he shall be 
the giant Goliath, with whom alone, which will cost you 
almost nothing, you may have a grand annotation, since you 
can write : — The giant Golias or Goliath was a Philisúne^ 
whom David^ the shefherd^ sUw with a stone /rom a sling in 
the Vale of Terebinth^ according to what is written in the Book 
of Kings — in the chapter where you shall find it written. 
After this, to show yourself a man learned in the polite 
letters and in cosmography, manage so that in your story the 
river Tagus shall be mentioned, and you shall see yourself at 
once with another íámous annotation, writing : — The river 
Tagus was so called by a King of Spain. It takes its birth in 
such a spoty and dies in the Ocean^ kissing the walls of the 
famous city of Lisbon^ and it is reported to have sands of gold^ 
etc} If you should treat of thieves, I will give you the 
story of Cacus, which I know by heart ; if of courtesans, 
there is the Bishop of Mondoñedo,' who will help you to 
Lamia, Lais, and Flora, which annotation will win you 
great credit ; if of cruel women, Ovid will introduce you to 
Medea ; if of enchantresses and witches, Homer has Calypso, 
and Virgil Circe ; if of valiant captains, Julius Caesar will 
Icnd you himself in his Commentaries^ and Plutarch will give 

^ 1 Sam. xvü. 2. — Cervantes has been reproved for making TeretíntA a place, 
whercaa it ¡a a tree. la the Reviied Vertion ^ the vale of Elah " is interpreted 
in the margiii hy the **vale of the terebinth.'* The Arabs cali it to this day 
Wady-el-Butmeh. The terthinth—fistacia terebifaku — is the ** oak " of the 
Bible, a tree of common occurrence in Palestine. 

* In the Index to Lope's Arcadia the Tagus is thos described. 

' Antonio de Guevara, Bishop of Mondoñedo, chaplain and chronicler to 
Chark* V. ; whote EfistoUu FamiJiarts, published at Antwerp in 1603, give a par- 
ticular and unedifying account of those famous courtesans of antiquity, Lamia, Lais, 
and Flora. By this nnprofessional conduct the Bishop incurred much scandal, 
md brottgfat down upon himself the reproof of the Archbishop of Tarragona. 
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you a thousand Alexanders.^ If you treat of loves, with 
two ounccs of thc Tuscan you have, you will light upon 
Leo thc Jcw, who filis you to your heart's content ;* and, 
if you care not to wander in fbreign lands, you have at home 
Fonseca On ihe Lave of God* whcreín is contained all that 
you and thc greatest wits can desire on that mattcr. In 
sum, you have nothing more to do than to namc these 
ñames and to touch thcsc storics I have told you of in your 
own, and leavc me the business of putting in the notes and 
quotations, and I warrant I will fill the margins fbr you 
and dispose of four shcets at the end of the book. 

Let US come now to the citation of the authors, which 
the other books have, and in yours are lacking. The 
rcmedy for tbis is vcry simple, for you have nothing more 
to do than to look fbr a book which <iuotcs them all, from 
A to Z, as you say,* Then, this same alphabct you shall 
put in your book ; fbr, granted that the lie is ctearly seen 
through, it is of no consequence, from the small need you 
have to use them, and perbaps therc will be some onc simple 
enough to believe that you have made use of them all in 
your plain and artless story. And, should it serve no othcr 
puqxtse, at Icast that long catalogue of authors will be of 
use, to give, at the first blush, authoríty to your book ; and 
bcsides, no one will take the trouble to ascertain whether 
you follow or do not foUow them, having nothing to gaín 
by that. Moreover, if I take you rightly, this book of yours 

■ Señor HiitKnbiucIi, witli bú luul Intrepiilit<r< corrccti tbe uxt here, 
rading Megm Alamndn for mil AlamJnt. I we na mfiicKiit mion fot thc 

' LeoD Hebrea, i Jew, utin of Liibon, mi phjücün by profeMioo, wrolc 
Diahpdi Amert,yiM\l¡bti it Vaiice io 157*. 

* Fr. Crittóvil de FonKCi, tn AugaitinUa, wrote Dtl Aimr it Dm, pubUihed 
■t Bucclooi in 1594, ui<t nura; timei tepríated. 

* Ansther hit at Lape, wbo, in Mvenl of h¡> boolu, nudc ■ fretl dUplij of 
the ■Btbon he qnota. lo hia Ptr^rim ther are let ost in alphabetial order, 
■ad aunfccr fift^-fin. In El hiJrt thc liM ÍBclada 177 nimea. 
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is in no need of any of those things which you say it lacks, 
íbr it Í8 all one invective against the books of chivalríes, 
which never had Arístotle any idea of, ñor did Basil mention, 
ñor Cicero reach.^ Ñor do the niceties of truth ñor the 
calculations of astrology iall within the scope of their iabled 
extravagancies ; ñor are the dimensíons of geometry con- 
cerned with them ; ñor does rhetoric serve for the refutation 
of their arguments ; ñor does the book pretend to preach to 
any one, mingling the human with the divine, which is a 
kind of motley with which no Christian understanding 
should be drcssed. All it pretends to do is to malee the 
best of the imitation in what you would be writing, and the 
more perfect this is, the better will be what is written.^ 
And since this your writing aims at nothing more than to 
destroy the authority and influence which the books of 
chivalries have in the world and over the vulgar,' it is no 
biisiness of yours to go begging for sentences ñ'om philo- 
sophers, maxims from Holy Writ, &bles ñ'om poets, speeches 
fiom rhetorícians, miracles from saints ; but only to endeavour 
that, simply, in words expressive, decent, and well-ordered, 
your periods shall come out harmonious and spríghtly, setting 
forth, as far as you can attain, or is possible, your intentíon, 
and cxplaining your ideas without being intricate or obscure. 
Endeavour also that, in reading your story, the melancholy 
man shall be stirred to laughter, the merry be encouraged in 
his mood, the simpleton be not worried, the witty admire the 
invention, the sober not despise it, ñor the judicious forbear 
from commendation. In short, let your aim be steadily 
fixed upon the overthrow of the evil-based iabric of these 

^ Aríttotle, Saint Batil, and Cicero are three of the anthort cited by Lope de 
▼cip m bii Mdr^, 

* Hcre b eridence of Cervantes' porpoae to make hit boolc a parodjr, as this 
Fint Part of J>m ^mxott etsentialljr is, of the boolcs of chivalries. 

' Ampie evidence of the extent to which the books of chivalries influenced 
the ideas and habita of the age, and of their popubrity among all cbsses, is given 
ia my Life of Cervantes. 
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chivalríc books, abhorred of so many yet praised by many 
more ; and if this you achieve, you will have achieved no 
little. 

I listened in profound silence to what my friend said, 
and his reasonings so impressed me that, without question, 
I approved them for good, and even out of them chose to 
malee up this Prologue ; wherein, Gentle Reader, thou shait 
see the wísdom of my friend, my good fortune in lighting 
on such a counsellor at such a time of need, and thine own 
relief in finding so simple and so guileless the story of the 
iamous Don Quixote de La Mancha, about whom it is the 
opinión of all the inhabitants of .the distríct of the Plain of 
Montiel ^ that he was the most chaste lover and the most 
valiant knight that for many years has been seen in those 
parts. I would not malee too much of the service I am 
doing thee in introducing thee to so notable and honoured 
a knight, but I would ask thy thanks for making thee 
acquainted with Sancho Panza, his squire, centred in whom 
methinks I give thee all the squirely humours which are 
scattered through the swarm of the vain books of chivalries. 

And so, God give thee health, and forget me not. 

Farewell.* 

^ The Plain of Montiel, the main theatre of the exploits of Don (Quixote, 
and of all dittríctt of Enrope hj nature the bett fitted for tnch a Knight Errant, 
b the louth- east comer of La Mancha, bordering on the ancient province of 
Murcia. See map at the end of vol. iv. 

' In the opinión of Coleridge, ** thit preface it a perfect model of the gentle, 
everywhere intelligible irony in the bett ettayt of the Tatier and Sfectútor. 
Eqnally natural and eaty, Cervantet it more tpirited than Additon, whiltt he 
blendt with the tertenett of Swift an ezqnitite flow and motic of ttyle, and, 
above all, contrattt with the latter by the tweet temper of a tuperior mind, which 
«aw the folliet of mankind, and wat even at the time tufféring leverely under 
hard místreatment.** 
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NOTE TO THE PREFATORY VERSES 

The Prefiítory Verses prcfixed to Don ^ixote^ in burlesque 
imitatíon of the commendatory sonnets with which it was 
the fiíshion of the age to herald every new book to the world, 
together with all the poetry which is introduced in the story, 
constitute the hardest part of the duty which is imposed on 
the English translator — a duty scarcely to be discharged with 
perfect satisiaction, yet which cannot be avoided. The 
fiíithfiil translator, whatever he may think of the valué or the 
propríety of these incidental verses, has no option, in my 
opinión, but to give them as Cervantes has given them. 
.Herc, more than anywhere, fidelity to the letter of the text 
becomes a ñrst obligation ; for the spirit has sometimes 
wholly vanished, often it is cloudy and obscure, nearly always 
it is extraneous from the story and unworthy of the author. 
Cervantes, though a great writer, was not a good poet. He 
biniself, in a touching passage of his Viaje del Parnaso (in 
itself the best of his poetical efForts), confesses to his failure : — 

Yo que siempre trabajo y me desvelo 

Por parecer que tengo de poeta 

La gracia, que no quiso darme el Cielo. 

(I who ever watch, and toil, and stríve, 

To show that I possess the poet's grace, 
The grace the Hcavcnly Powcrs cared not to give.) 
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The task is rendered harder fbr the tnnsUtor by the fiíct 
that it is difficult sometimes to guess whether, when 
Cervantes is silly or obscure, he is so purposely or not — 
whethcr he delibcratcly malees his verses bad, in order to 
ridiculc the practice, or whether they are bad from careless- 
ness or lacle of the poctical spirít. Sometimes it is ccrtain that 
Cervantes, according to his iávouríte humour, is playing not 
only with his crítics but with his readers. At othcr times I 
confess I cannot malee up my mind whether the bad verses 
are madc out of jcst or earncst. I have the Icss hcsitation 
in admitting my weakness in this respect, seeing how 
thoroughly the best of the Spanish crítics themselves havc 
been mystiiicd over Cervantes' verses. Among translators 
the common fault is ttiat they take these too seriously, which 
is a mistake that my IHcnd, the late Mr. J. Y. Gibson, too 
often made, in his otherwisc cxcellent versions of the Don 
^ixote poetry. 

The most diificult nut of all to crack is the opcning 
address by the fairy Urganda to Don Quixotc, wherein, to 
makc obscuríty more obscure, the Unes havc their final 
syllables cut oS. In giving to the EngUsh reader a versión 
of these curious verses, truncated aftcr the original (with the 
final syllables added, for the help of the reader), I am sensible 
of my rashness, and take crcdit for nothing but a scrupulous 
fidelity to the letter of the text. The carly translators havc 
all evaded the task. Mr. Gibson, the best of the modern 
ones, has done it only too wcll — turning nonsensc into scnsc, 
and making clear what was intcndcd to be dark. Even with 
his cxample befbre me I have felt that in honesty I could not 
shirk the duty which I havc tmposcd upon myself of English- 
ing every word in Don ^ixote. Whether I have succeedcd or 
not, my consolation will be that success vns scarcely possible, 
and is wholly immaterial. I havc thought, howcvcr, that I 
was bound to attcmpt in English everything that Cervantes 
has thought worthy of doing in Spanish. There are crítics 
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who have pretended to see in these truncated verses a key 
with which to decipher Cervantes' mystery. For me, I do not 
think that he had a mystery, though he intended much mystifí- 
catión — making, in this instance, the verses obscure, confiísed, 
and paltry, in order to carry out his purpose of ridiculing the 
ibolish practice of his age. Pellicer aíErms that Cervantes 
was the inventor of this kind of verse. Others maintain that 
the merit of the discovery belongs to F. Andrés Pérez, the 
Dominican monk, who, under the ñame of Francisco de 
Ubeda, wrote that unsavoury book. La Picara yustina. 
Lope de Vega and Gongora adopted the practice, and 
examples of it may be found in their works. The question 
is of small importance, for it is a poor invention, devoid of 
either grace or wit. I cannot but agree with Clemencin 
that the execution, in the present case, is as little happy as 
the idea. If there was any humour or point in the allusions, 
it has been lost. A part of the original I quote, so that 
the reader may be able to see how far I have ñJlen short 
in the humour of these truncated verses : — 

Si de llegarte á los bue — 
Libro, fueres con letu — 
No te dirá el boquirru — 
Que no pones bien los de — 
Mas si el pan no se te cue — 
Por ir á manos de idio — 
Verás de manos á bo — 
Aun no dar una en el cía — 
Si bien se comen las ma — 
Por mostrar que son curio — 
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PART I 



URGANDA THE DISGUISED^ TO THE BOOK 
OF DON QUIXOTE DE LA MANCHA 

O Book ií 'twcre thy pur — pose 

To reach the good and know — ¡ng, 

To thee won't say the boo — by 

Don't put to it thy fin — ^gers. 
But if thou art not ba — king 

The bread to feed the noo — dles, 

Thou'lt 8ce the monkeys nib — bling, 

And sucking oí their fin — ^gers 

To show that they are know — ¡ng, 

And wcll the fare do reí — ish. 
And sincc experience teach — es 

That he who's sitting un — der 

A goodly tree's well sha — ded, 

Thy lucky star in Bé — jar 

A Royal tree * doth off — er 

Whose fruit is noble prin— -ees, 

On which a Duke doth flour — ish. 

A modern Alexan — der 

Comes to its shade ; for For — tune 

The bold doth cver fa — vour, 
Thou shalt recount the sto— ry 

Of the noble knight Manche — gan, 

Whose head, by idle read — ing, 

Was turnéd topsy-tur — ^vy. 

^ Urganda the Disguised, usually translated the Unknown, is the leading 
enchantrest in Amadix of GauJ, a good fairy and the particular friend and 
patroneas of that hero. She earaed her title through her faculty and habit of 
transforming herself upon occasion. The Giant Gandalac, one of the good 
giants in the book, tells his pupil Galaor (Amadis* brother) that Urganda was 
called La Desconocida because she often disguised and transformed herself. 
{Amadis^ bk. i. ch. ii.) 

* The Duke of Béjar was believed to be descended from the oíd Kings of 
Navarre, (Fernán Peres de Guarnan, Getieraciamt y Sembiamuu^ quoted by Bowle.) 
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LoveSy arms, and knights and la--<lies ^ 
Provoked him in such mea — sure, 
That madder than Orlan — do 
By forcé of arms he'd cap — ture 
Toboso's Dulcine — a, 
Don't stamp your hieroglyph — ics * 
So idly on your scutch^-con, 
For wherc are none but hon^-ours • 
You'U, may be, lose the rub — bcr. 
Be humble iñ thy cali — ing, 
And none will mock thee bawl — ing — 
" Here's Don Alvaro de Lu— na ! " * 
" Here's Hannibal of Car— thage ! " 
" Here's Francís King from Par — is," * 
" Complaining of his for — tune ! " 

Since Heaven is not will — ing 



1 Le donne, i cavalier, Tarme, gli amori. 

— Opening Une of Ariosto^s Orlando Furioso, 

' This, the obtcurest ttanza ín this cloudy poem, is said to refer to certain 
ambitioas and intrícate shields of arms affixed by Lope de Vega to some of his 
books. One ezample is to be found in the frontíspiece to La Hermoatra de 
AngtRca^ i6o2, of which a facsímile is given in Salváis Catalogue^ vol. ii. p. io8. 
The Arcadia appeared with a scutcheon of the anthor, in which nineteen castles 
were figured ; the Peregrino with a portrait of Lope and thirty castles, in an 
elabórate coat of arms. 

' I have made the best of this obtcure allusion, which Clemencin pronouncea 
unintelligible. There is some reference to a game of cards, most Hkely to 
Primero or Primera., mnch in vogue at this time. In this game, which was 
•omething like Ombre or S^uadri/Uy according to the Spanish Academy's Diction- 
ary, fonr cards are dealt to each pbyer. The seven counts twenty-one points 
(the highest), the six eighteen, the ace sixteen, the dence twelve, and a court or 
coat card {^gwd) ten. Henee honours are in this game less valuable than plain 
cards, to which u probably the allusion. Primero was once very fashionable in 
England. Shakspeare introduces Henry VIII. playing it with the Duke oí 
SuñTolk at past one o*clock in the moming. {Hemy VUL^ Act v. se. i.) 

^ Don Alvaro de Luna, the celebrated favourite of King Juan II., after hold- 
ing the absolnte power in his master's court for thirty years, was disgraced and 
beheaded in 1452. 

' Francia the First, made prisoner at the battle of Pavia, was detained in 
captívity at Madrid. 
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That thou shouldst come out learn — ed, 

As John Latine ^ thc ne — gro, 

Have naught to do with Lat — in, 

Let not thy wit be sprout — ing, 

No philosophy be talk — ing, 

Lest some bufibon there twist — ing 

His mouth, though ne'er a let — ter 

He understands, be rail — ing, 

Why to such as me these flow — ers ? 
In matters hard, don't med — dle, 

Nor in othcr's loves be pry — ing, 

To pass by without stop— ping 

What's not your own is wis — dom ; 

For he who jests at ran — dom 

May have the jest on's nod — dle ; 

So still thy thoughts be giv — ing 

To learn how fame is got — ten ; 

For he who prints a fol — \y 

Incurs a cess etern — al. 
Take heed that it is mad — ness 

In a house of glass when liv — ing 

In hand to gather peb — bles 

To fling them at your neigh — bour. 

The wise man should be care — ful 

In books which he compos— es 

The wit should run with lead — en 

Fect, for if he's writ — ing 

Stuff for silly maid — ens 

He writes for fools and nin — nies.* 

^ Juan Latino was a negro, brought up in the house of the Duchess of 
TerranoTi, widow of the Great Captaín Gonaalvo de Cordova, to whom wat 
given that ñame for his great leaming and espedally for his knowledge of Latín, 
in which tongue he wrrote poems. 

* It has been supposed that Cervantes in these -verses intended to reflect on 
the Duke de Lerma, the favouríte and all-powerful minister of the reigning king, 
Philip III. That arrant gossip-monger, Moreri, in his Dictionary, published 
•orne fifty yean after the death of Cervantes, was the first to give currency to 
thts iilly ttory, tajing that Cervantes had been insulted by the Duke and took 
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AMADIS OF GAUL TO DON QUIXOTE OF LA 

MANCHA 1 

Thou, that my tearful life didst imítate 
When I took me disdained and all-forlorn 
To Peña Pobre's * rugged sides to mourn, 

From joy to penitence reduced by fate ; 

O thou, who didst thy raging thirst abate 

From thine eyes' fountain, though to one not born 
Saltish the drínk ; who tin and píate didst scorn 

And on the ground what the ground gave didst eat : 

Live thou secure that to etemity, 

At least so long as on this terrene sphere 
His steeds the ruddy god of day doth príck, 

Thy ñame for valour shall renowned be, 
Thy land the £rst among all lands appear, 
Thy learned author stand alone unique.^ 

thit mode of revenging himself ¡ — Les ven tronques qu'on voit au commence- 
ment témoignent que cette piece (/^. Don S^uixote) regardait principalement le 
Dnc de Lerma, car son nom y est caché avec addresse (Moreri, Dictiotmaire^ ^^7Í)» 
With so much address that the most curious eyes of friends and of enemies have 
nevcr been able to discover it, or any allusion to the Duke ; althongh we may be 
sure that had Cervantes intended such a reflection on the most powerful man in 
Spain, the nephew of his patrón the Archbishop of Toledo and the father-in-law 
of his friend and protector the Conde de Lemos, some one of his jealous rivali 
woold have detected the libel and denounced the libeller. 

^ It is no wonder, observes Clemendn, that Amadis shonld compose this 
present sonnet, seeing that according to his history (ch. li.) he was a poet and 
well versed in Castilian (ch. Ixviii.) ; even though he lived many years before 
Castile was, having been a contemporary of Pontins Pibte, according to the 
genealogy of his great-great-grandson, the Prince Anaxartes, as gíven in the book 
of Don Flariul de Nifuea (bk. i. ch. i.). 

' Péuí Pobre, the *' Poor Rock " or Rock Dolorous, on which Amadis did 
penance after a tiflf with his Oriana, in imitation of whom Don Quixote did 
Ukcwise for his Dulcinea. 

' A prediction which has been signally fulfílled. Amadis himself, the 
original, ** the heresiarch of this evil sect," as Cervantes calis him elsewhere, 
■nrvíves only in the book of his pupil and imitator, Don Quixote. Cervantes, 
in the last line, speaks with a not unbecoming pride and modest assurance of the 
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DON BELIANIS OF GREECEi TO DON QUIXOTE 

OF LA MANCHA 

I tore, I slash'd, I bruised,^ I did and said 

More than in all the world did Errant Knight ; 

Dexterous and brave and proud was I in íight, 
A thousand wrongs avenged and myTiads sped. 
My feats hy fame eteme are hallowéd ; 

A lover delicate and eke polite ; 

A dwarf was every giant in my sight ; 
Each law oí the duello I obeyed. 
Dame Fortune prostrate at my feet I kept. 

And by the forelock bold Opportunity 
I willy-nilly dragged to do my will. 
But though always my soaring luck o'erleapt 

The crescent moon, thy prowesses and thee, 
O Quixote ! mighty knight, I envy still. 

fiune which wat to be his, being contciout, at all great wríten mutt be, of the 
endttríng worth of hit matterpiece. In thit, at in hit other tonnett, Cervantet 
fbllowt the archetypal Petrarcan conttruction, with a p re f er en ce, at utoal in 
Cattilian verte, for the feminine ending. Ezcept in thit latt retpect, I have 
fbllowed him in form and in letter at dotely at wat pottible. The word 
** uniqoe ** in the tonnet above, which tome critict have thought to tmack of 
boattfulnett, wat doubtlett an allution to a motto in Lope de Vega't EJ Ptregrim 
— jíiit ufácui aut peregrima, 

^ Belianit of Greece wat one of the mott redoutable and pemidont of the 
Knightt Errant, ** more venomout than viper, more courageont than lion,** taya 
hb hittorían — given to fierce guttt of patiion, to that in one of them ''fire 
•eemed to ittue out of the visor of hit helmet " ; yet withal a very good 
Chríttian, for it it taid of him that ** there wat not to be fonnd abont that age 
another knight of eqoal tanctity, wheretn he excelled even the mott reaerved of 
monks ** (pt. 3, ch. xzviii.). 

' Rompe, corta, dtthz, abolla, y talla. 

— Camoent, Lunada^ canto iii. tt. 51. 
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THE LADY ORIANA^ TO DULCINEA DEL TOBOSO 

O beauteous Dulcinea, would that I 

Could have thy luck, and change our towns and storíes, 

Truckíng for thy Toboso Miraflores,* 
For greatcr quiet and conveniency ! 
That soul and body in thy livery 

And loves I might adorn me, and the gloríes 

Share oí thy famous cavalier, who bore his 
Part in the unequal strífe so gallantly ! 
O that I'd got off from Amadis 

So chaste ^ as thou didst from thy paramour, 

The gentle, tender-conscienced knight, Sir Quixote ! 
Then envied and not envious, I wis, 

rd be, and glad instead oí sad and sore, 
As tasting oí the joy ñor paying the scot. 



^ Oríana, the mUtrets of Amadia, of whom more will be heard in the 
progreM of this ttory. 

* Mira flores waa a castle or pleatore-hoose belonging to King Lisuarte, of 
Great Brítain, where Oríana wat accustomed to reside. It wat sitiuted two 
leagoes from London, and was small, but the most charming residence in all 
the world — in a forest at the top of a mountain, surronnded by orchards which 
bore mnch fruit, and by groves in which abonnded plants and flowers of many 
kinds. Within a stone's throw was a nonnery, established by the Princesa 
Oríana. {Amadit de Gauia^ cap. liíi.) Greenwích (?). 

' The history relates that the loves of Oríana and Amadis (though he was 
one of the most continent of the knights and she the chastest lady in the books 
of chivalríes) were not so innocent as those of Dulcinea and Don (^oixote. A 
son was bom to Oríana, at Mira flores, who was put in a chest and flnng into 
the Thames. Miraculously preserved, he lived to be the celebrated Esplandian, 
whose deeds, as recounted in the Fourth Book of Amadis, Lat Sergas de EipUaH 
dtam, almost exceiled those of his father. 
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GANDALIN, SQUIRE OF AMADIS OF GAUL, TO 
SANCHO PANZA, SQUIRE OF DON QUIXOTE 

Illustríous wight, all hail ! When Fate did place 
Thee in thy trade of squire, thou borc thec there 
So sweetly cunning and so debonair 

That naught thou didst thy calling to disgrace ; 

Ñor spade ñor reaping-hook did fly in face 
Of erran t enterprise, and now there are 
In use thy squire-simplicities which bear 

The haughty down who would the moon deface. 

Thine ass I envy, and no less thy ñame, 
Thy wallets equally I envy thee, 

Thy provender which proves thy provídence. 

Once more, O Sancho, hail ! thou man of fame ; 
Our Spanish Ovid, of his courtesy, 

Doth kiss thy crown to do thee reverence. 



FROM DONOSO, A MIXED FAT AND LEAN POET,i 

TO SANCHO PANZA» 

The squire am I, high Sancho Pan — za, 
Of Quixote, Knight Manche — gan ; 
I took Frcnch leave, and cut my luck — ^y,* 
To live in quietness discreet — ^ly ; 
For our taciturn Villadie — go 

^ Poeta Entreveroib: entreverado is fat and lean mized, as bacon, to which 
meat the use of the word is commonly confined. 

* This it another tpecimen of the tmncated veraet, even more obtcure than 
the first. I cannot pretend to give any sense where the Spaniah critica them- 
•elveí can fínd no meaning. Who it meant by the poet Donoso, the ** gay " 
ooe, it is impoisible to conjecture, any more than who was Villadiego, whose 
fareechet have passed into a proverb. 

• Puta fiis en fohforosa — literally, "I put feet in the dusty" — stands in 
Spanith slang, or Germataa^ for ** I ran away." I have rendered it by an English 
•üng term as the best equivalent. 
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All his politic State rea — sons 
Wcre summed up in seclu — sion, 
As was pcrceived by Celesti — na,^ 
Than which's no book divin — er 
If its nature were less nak — ed. 



TO ROZINANTE 

I am the famous Rozinan — te, 
Great grandson of great Bavie — ca ; ' 
I for my sins of lean — ness 
Was given to Don Quixo — te.' 
Sluggishly I ran my match — es 
But never missed my feed of bar — ley, 
For this I learnt from Lazari — lio 
When the wine he would be steal — ing 
And gave the straw to his blind mas — ter.* 

^ La Celestina^ or the tragi-comedy of Caliito and Meliboea, is a prose drama 
of the fifteenth centnry, partly written by Rodrigo Cota and partly by Femando 
de Rojas, which had an enormous popularity in that age. It was firat printed 
at Salamanca in 1499, and passed through a great many editions, besides being 
translated into many languages. The anonymous author of the Dialogo de ¡a 
Lengua, one of the first crítical works published in Spain {íemf. Charles V.], 
speaking of the Celestina, says that in no book was the language more natural, 
more proper, or more elegant. It was excellently translated into English by 
JanMS Mabbe, in 163 1. 

' Bavieca was the horse of the Cid Ruy Diez de Bivar. 

* Except here, for the sake of the metre, Don Sluixote is pronounced always 
in this translation as in English — not, as in Spanish, as a trísyllable. 

^ The allusion here is to a passage in Lazarillo de Termes, where the yotmg 
picaroon practises on his master a trick learnt from his thieving parents. 
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ORLANDO FURIOSO TO DON QUIXOTE OF LA 

MANCHA 

If thou wert not a Peer, thou hadst no peer ^ 

Who midst ten thousand Peers might well be one ! 

And where thou wast, there Peers could sure be none. 
Thou conqueror unconquered, conquerid ne'er ! 
Orlando hight am I, in arms thy fere, 

Quixote ! — by falsc Angélica undone, 

The trophies of whose might Oblivion, 
Offered at glory's shrine, itself did spare. 
I cannot be thy peer, for peerlessness 

Is to thy prowess due, and to thy fame, 

Though equally with me thy head thou lost : 
Yet mine thou mayst be, for in Heathenesse 

No Scythian fierce or lion thou e'er didst tame. 
And love doth make us peer, in love both cross'd. 



THE KNIGHT OF THE SUN 2 TO DON QUIXOTE 

OF LA MANCHA 

My sword with yours, O Quixote, could not vie, 

Spanish Alfebo ! curious courtier ; 

Ñor arm of mine with yours, though wont to fiare 
Like levin-brand where d^ys are born and die. 
Empires I spurn'd, and the proud monarchy 

Which the red Oríent offered I foresware, 

^ A pby throttgkout upon the double meaning of ** peer." Orlando was one 
of the Twelve Peers of Charlemagne't court. Orlando, unlike Amadit, wat 
never a poet. 

* The adventures of the Kntght of the Son, Alfebo, ion of the great Emperor 
Trebado, are contained in the fonr books of Esfejo de Principes y Cahaüeroe^ 
wrítten by Diego Ortvnec, and first published at Zaragoza in 1562. It if, 
of all the books of chiTalries, one of the most fantastic, extravagant, and tedióos. 
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The sovran face oí Claridiana ^ fair — 
The bríght Aurora of my heart — to sce. 
I loved her through t portent strange and rare. 
And absent in her mishap, the very Hell 
Quaked at my arm that did its fury tame. 
But youy Illustrious Goth ! thy ñame afar 
Your Dulcinea through the world doth tell, 
As she by you hath won wit, honesty, and fame. 

DON SOLISDAN» TO DON QUIXOTE OF LA 

MANCHA 

What though you have by fools befooled been. 
And nonsense with your pate has havoc played» 
Yet none shall e'er, Sir Quixote, daré upbraid 

You for a man of deeds or foul or mean : 

Your works shall be your witnesses, I ween, 
For setting ríght the wrongéd was your trade, 
Wherein a thousand times well cudgelled 

Ye wcre, by caitiffs vile and rogues obscene ; 

And if your mistress, beauteous Dulcinea, 
Of promised love did your fond hope defraud 
Ñor kindly to your woeful suit did pro ve her ; 

Let this your comfort be, your grief to cheer, 
That Sancho Panza was a sorry bawd ; 
He foolish, cruel she, and you no lover. 

DIALOGUE BETWEEN BAVIECA AND ROZINANTE 

B. What ails thee, Rozinante, art so lean ? — 

R. Because I travel aye, and never eat. 

B. Is there for thee no straw or barley then ? — 

^ CUrídiaiui wu the daughter of the Emperor of Trapisonda (Trebizond) 
and of the Qneen of the Amazont. 

* No rach ñame occun in anjr of the bookt, and it is snpposed to be an 
mvtntion of Cervantes. This sonnet in the original is stuflfed with antiqne 
vords and phrases. 
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R. Ne'er a bit of either from my lord I get. 

B. Aroint thee, with thy ass's tongue obscene, 
That doth thy master kind vitupérate ! — 

R. 'Tis he, from eradle to his winding-sheet 
Was ass, I trow, as in his love was seen. 

B. Is love a folly ? — R. Sure, *tis no wit. 

B. Thou art a cynic. — R. *Tis because I'm hungry. 

B. Complain'st of squire ? — R. Faith, that complaint's too 
scanty ; 
For why the author of my pains acquit ? — 
Both squire and lord in this your Errant-mongery 
Are hacks as sure as e'er was Rozinante. 
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borne so much translation — which, in spite of the translators, 
is still popular — cannot be translated. This is the one quality 
which gives to Don Quixote its unique place among the 
books of the world ; that, however badly ¡t may be rendered, 
however roughly treated, in the baldest and driest versión it 
never ceases to be readable. Something of the delicate aroma 
escapes, as with the choice wine of its native La Mancha, 
the VaUde^peñas añejoy in the process of transfer. The grace 
and the spirít which are in the form itself cannot be ^ done ^ 
into any other language. The characteristic Cervantes 
flavour, the ever-flowing under-current of humour, the play 
upon words, the subtle half-meanings and double-meanings, 
the fascination which resides in the style, whose carelessness 
is itself a grace, — all this no translator can hope to preserve. 
Something, however, may be achieved, — of the much which 
has been attempted, — ^by the bold and loyal spirít who shall 
be content to abide in a due respect for the work, with which 
is indissolubly connected a reverence for the author. He 
who shall follow his text closely and ask for no other inspira- 
tion — ^who shall put away the temptation to decórate the 
plain words in his own manner — who shall not mock the 
greatest of humorísts with the vain endeavour to bríng him 
into a line with " the humour of the times " — for him the 
adventure may yet be reserved. 

The ideal of a true translation seems to be best indicated 
by August Schlegel, when he bids us " follow step by step 
the letter of the sense {den Buchstaben des Sinnes\ and yet 
catch part of the innumerable indescríbable beauties which 
do not lie in the letter, but hover about it, like an intellectual 
spirít.** The curse which Voltaire has pronounced on the 
literal translator notwithstanding, there is no book which 
tempts to literal translation like Don Quixote. The 
language is always simple and clear ; the construction, though 
careless and irregular, is easy and direct. The meaning, — at 
least one meaning, — it is always possible to give in a foreign 
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language. Yet there are pitfalls in the very ease with which 
the Spanish seems to fit into any tongue with a Romance 
root ; as the íate of some who have gone bravely into condición^ 
sucesoj gracioso^ discreto^ and come out with "condition," 
"success,** "gracious,** and "díscreet," has painfully illus- 
trated. The letter has killed. The spirit only — is a delusion, 
a will-o'-the-wisp. The true salvation is in something which 
is neither, but the spirit ofthe letter ; which is the only thing 
the honest translator has to regard. In the case of Don 
QuixoTE the temptation to break away from the text is 
almost irresistible. The story seems to tell itself. The 
style is so very simple that one ceases to study it with the 
due respect. For a long time, even in Spain, the original 
was regarded as scarcely deserving of the serioiis attention 
of men of letters. Printed on the vilest of paper and with 
the dirtiest of ink, it used to be what they called ^^illustrated " 
with the most hideous ^ Sculptores," carícaturing the Knight 
and his squire, and reducing all the romance, aU the pathos, 
and all the humour of the story to the meanest and rudest 
of ideáis. For nearly a century and a half Don Quixote 
was only a larger sort of chap-book for the million. England, 
it may íairly be said, was the first of all the nations to 
recognise the writer of Don Quixote. The first translation 
— ^that of Shelton — ^was the English. The first edition of 
the text, in a shape worthy of the author and befitting a 
classic, was an English one, — that published under the 
auspices of the great English Minister, Lord Carteret, in 
1738. The first commentary in any language was that of 
the Rev. John Bowle, printed at Salisbury in 1781, in an 
edition whose valué has scarcely yet been duly estimated. 
Lastly, and as a final proof of her sympathy with Cervantes 
and regard for his work, it is England who has produced the 
greatest number of translations of Don Quixote, from the 
author's lifetime to the present date. Spain may have 
begotten the child, but England has been his foster-mothen 
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Of the English translators whom I have now to speak of, 
Thomas Shelton, the earliest, is deserving of much gratitude 
fbr what he did to popularise Don Qüixote in this country. 
Who Thomas Shelton was I have utterly failed to learn. 
He remains nominis umbra^ without a single word in any 
biographical dictionary, or any mention from a contemporary.^ 
That he had a competent knowledge of Spanish, — perhaps 
more than any of his successors had, — is, I think, sufficiendy 
proved by his translation ; which, rude, careless, and imperfect 
as it is, must still be reckoned as one of the most spirited 
and the most genuine that has ever been done in English. 
That the original book of Shelton had a great success is 
sufficiendy proved by its scarcity. It was bethumbed out 
of existence, so that only one genuine copy, so iar as I 
know, survives — that which passes as the first edition being 
a reprínt made to match the Second Part in 1620. Shelton 
tells US in his preface that he did it (meaning the First Part) 
" in the space of forty days *' ; that he then threw it aside, 
and " never once set hand to review or correct the same," 
his ^many aílairs hindering him from undergoing that 
kbour" — all which is extremely probable, to which the 
State of his text bears witness. Although a rough and 
slovenly piece of work, it is an honest attempt to convey 
the spirit of Don Quixote into the tongue which English- 
men spoke in that period. Shelton was fortúnate in being 
able to use the language of Shakspeare to express the mind 
of Cervantes — ^not, indeed, that the language which he uses 
is the best equivalent for Cervantes' Spanish. The language 
in which the Spaniard wrote was more advanced and more 
highly developed than was English in the reign of Elizabeth. 
Spain was then at the very zenith of her greatness, and in 
the flush of her golden age of literature. England was still 

* I think it probable that Shelton wat one of the train of English gentlemen 
who accompanied the Earl of Nottingham when he «ras sent to celébrate the 
ooocluioo of a peace between Spain and England in 1605. 
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altnost "in the gristle," with a literaturc yet "mewing its 
mjghty youth." The Englishof Swift, pertups, imagcs oiore 
^thfuUy the Spanish of Cervantes than any other style we 
have in England, while it also approaches nearcst to the 
style of Don Quixote in clearness, directness, and in the 
fáscination whích lies in dclicatc and highiy-wrought fancics 
Gtpressed tbrough a natural and simple mcdium. 

Shelton seems to have based his transiation of the First Pan, 
which was lirst publishcd in 1612 (in Shalcspeare's as wcU as 
in Cervantes* lifetimc), on the Brusscls cdition of 1607 — an 
edition of some interest as bcíng more carefulty prínted than 
the previous Spanísh ones of 1605, but entirdy without 
authoríty, and probably a piratical enterprise, without the 
author's knowledge or sanction. Shclton's Second Part, 
which is much inferior to his First, was prínted in 1620. 
At the same time was reprinted the First Part, as translated 
by Shelton, without a title-page, to match the Second, and 
inake the Don (¿uixote complete. Together, the two 
Parts constitute the vcry earlicst recognition of Cervantes' 
great work in any country outside of Spain, and are 
a vcry rcmarkable evidence of the influence of Spanish 
Jiterature in England at that carly date. Shakspeare might 
have read Don Quixote in Shelton's English befbre he 
died i supposing that he had not read it in Cervantes* 
Spanish. 

The next after Shelton to turn Don Quixote into 
English was John Phillips, the nephew of Milton, who may 
be dismissed in a very fcw words. In an evil hour he 
conceived the notion of adapting Don Quixote to "the 
humour of the age." He féll into ohlivion speedily, helped 
thereto by a shaft out of the quivcr of Swift. The third to 
enter the lists was Mottcux^ in i7i2,whose verdión has been 
as much over-praiscd as that of Shelton, from whom he stole 
largely, has been neglected. That Motteux's versión of Don 
Quixote still continúes to be prínted — cven attains to the 
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dignity of an edition de luxe^ with elegant and curious 
etchings, must be accepted as a proof of the undying popular 
interest in the book, rather than of the merít of this particular 
translation, which all Spanish scholars and true Cervantists 
will agree with Ford is among the worst. Of all the 
Englísh versions of Don Qüixote, Motteux's is the one 
most remote from the spirít and genius of Cervantes. 
Motteux was, indeed, not wanting in a spirit of a sort, but 
it is a spirit wholly alien from that of his author. He was 
an indefatigable writer, or rather manufacturer, of books 
which were turned out according to the demand, with much 
skill and neatness, after the manner of his nation. He was 
a naturalised Frenchman, a refugee from Rouen, who must 
have acquired an extraordinary proficiency in the English 
language to have moved the wonder of Dryden — 

— that a foreign guest 
Should ever match the most and match the best. 

Besides retailing tea and carrying on the business of a general 
dealer in Leadenhall Street, Peter Anthony Motteux wrote, 
or was at the head of a company which wrote, poems and 
plays with great ease and in singular profusión ; all of which, 
in spite of Dryden 's praise, are now forgotten. He was a 
dead hand at a translation ; and of all the wares he dealt in, 
his translations of Rabelais and of Don Quixote seem to 
have brought him the greatest profit while he lived, and 
lasting fame since his death.^ To what extent he himself 

^ Motteux «ras a busy, bustling man, a tort of jack-of-all-trades, who wat an 
auctioneer, and kept a miscellaneous store at the sign of the "" Two Fans,*' near 
the oíd India Hoiise, where he retailed, according to his letter in the Spectator 
(January 30th, 17 12), Teas, Muslins, Arrack, Pictures, and Silks of the newest 
modes ; besides odes, prologues, and translations. He avers that ** the foreign 
goods I sell seem no less acceptable than the foreign books. I translated Rahelais 
and Don Quixote" Motteux made a miserable end, being found murdered in a 
brothel near Temple Bar in February 17 18. There is an even viler story as to 
Mottenx's death — a grotesquely ribald fate which, by a poetical retríbution, seems 
to be not unfitting to one who laid coarse hands on Don Sluixote, 
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was rcsponsible for thc versión of Don Quixote whicfa gocs 
by his ñame, it is now impossible to decide. The original 
editíons — and there have bcen many since the first of 1712 
— announced in thc title-page that the tramlation is by 
"various hands, published by Mr. Motteux." Ozell, who 
hclpcd in the tnuisktion of Rabblais, is said to have been 
the chief hand imder Motteux ; but how many othcrs there 
might have been of the crew wc have now no means of 
knowing. The worlc bcars majiifest signs of a loóse and 
unequal collaboration, Of Motteux's quahfications for tbe 
task of supervising a translation of DoM Qüixote there 
is no evidence whatever. He had a great reputation for hís 
knowledge of languages ; but whethcr among Ihe languages 
he knew Spanish is to be induded may be strongly doubted. 
His innumerable blunders, his ignorance of common Spanish 
customs and manners, his poverty in the way of illustration, 
hís persisten! avoidance of difficulties in the text, his entirc 
want of sympathy with the author, and his general un- 
Spanish (so to spcak) tone throughout, proclaim him to be 
only one of the numerous pretenders who, on the strength 
of a superñcial colloquial acquaintance with the language, 
have flattered thenuelves and their readers with the belief 
that thcy are compctcnt to interpret Cervantes, Motteux's 
style is a coarse, tawdry, rilold, graceless style ; not without 
a certain rough humour of its own, but a humour discordant 
with that of Cervantes, and of all English styles the most 
unUke the Spanish. The libertics which Motteux permíts 
himself to take with his original are quite without excuse as' 
they are without parallcl in any translation of a great classic 
He seems to have imagined that his solé duty was to tell 
the story of Don Quixote without any regard to thc 
manner in which it had been told before by Cervantes. He 
tramples ruthlessly on all the delicate graccs of the Spanish, 
blurring the native tints, decking the author wjth Ikncies 
not his own, loading false humour upon true, and producing 
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something which is an outrage upon art and upon truth — 
a mock burlesque Knight Errant, a Sancho conscious of his 
own drollery, nay, a comic Don Quixote — than which false 
taste and irreverence can no iarther go.^ 

After Motteux carne Charles Jarvis, — better known as 
Jervas, and a painter, — the friend of Pope, who gave his 
ñame to a translatíon of Don Quixote first brought out by 
the booksellers in 1742, which has been more often reprinted 
than any other. Jervas himself, a gentleman from Ireland, 
and a very bad painter in spite of his eulogist and pupil 
Pope, died in 1739, so that he could not have revised the 
work to which the ñame of "Jarvis " was carelessly attached 
by the booksellers. Of his Don Quixote it cannot be 
said what Pope wrote of some of the beauties whom Jervas 
painted, that it will — 

— bloom in his colours for a thousand years. 

On the authority of Warburton, Jarvis* own friend, we have 
Pope*s saying of Jarvis that " he translated Don Quixote 
without knowing Spanish." ^ Certainly neither his know- 
ledge of Spanish ñor his mastery of English appears in the 
book which goes by his ñame. Although free from the 

^ Motteox'f vertion has been many times reprinted, even to our dty, with a 
few trifling corrections and alterations. Lockhart made it the médium of giving 
to the world his translatíon of the Spanish Ballads, a translatíon quite as loóse 
and as unlike the original as that to which it was tacked. Lockhart, though a 
man of fine taste and of fastidious jndgment, had very little Spanish. 

' Sír John Hawkíns, in his Life ofDr, Johnson^ tells a curious story about 
Janris and his translatíon. ** The £ict is Jervas laboured at it for many years, 
but could make but little progress, for, being a painter by profession, he had not 
been accustomed to write, and had no style. Mr. Tonson, the bookseller, seeing 
this, suggested the thought of employing Mr. Broughton, the reader at the 
Temple Church, the author and editor of sundry publications, who, as I have 
been informed by a friend of Tonson, sat himself down to study the Spanish 
langnage, and in a few months acquíred, as was pretended, sufficient knowledge 
thereof to give to the world a translatíon of Don ¿(uixote in the spirit of the 
original, and to which is prefixed the ñame of Jarvis." 
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glaríng errors of his predecessors, and from some of their 
worst oíFences against the spirít of Cervantes, Jarvis is dull, 
commonplace, and unhumoroiis. He has not the naíve 
felicity of Shelton in difficult passages, though he frequently 
borrows from the oíd translator. His versión is generally 
correct and judicioiis, but certainly not faithful, and it is 
not easy to discover why it has become so generally accepted, 
unless it is that Jarvis' dulness has served him fbr a warrant 
of morality. Chiefly on the strength of his own proñise 
professions of piety, Jarvis has been regarded as the one 
interpreter of Cervantes who says nothing calculated, in the 
words of the proprietor of Mrs. Jarley*s Waxwork, to " bring 
a blush on the cheek of innocence." "^ As for the versión 
of SmoUett, which was a commission from the booksellers in 
opposition to those who published Jarvis', what may be said 
of it is that he executed his task in the full spirít of his 
commission. The author of Humphrey Clinker was gifted 
with a genius not without affinity to that of Cervantes, 
but unfortunately he neither knew Spanish ñor his author. 
He seems to have done his book out of the French, — 
dumsily, and with as small a regard for the text as even 
Motteux. 

I need go no further into the characters of the oíd 
translators, my predecessors. As to the two recent trans- 
lations, which are more directly the competitors virith this 
for the íavour of all íaithful Cervantists, it would be 
unbecoming of me to speak. That I am not content with 
them sufficiently appears in this present undertaking. 

The adventure may be perílous, but the lists, at least, 
are not closed to the aventureros. The field is still open to 

^ Attached to the early editions of Jarvii it **A Supplement to the 
TrantUtor*t Preface,** dealing with the principies and practice of *' the andent 
chivalry,*' taid to be " commnnicated by a learaed wríter, well known in the 
literary world." This «ras Bishop Warbnrton, of whose dogmatism, arrogance, 
and hollow, pompous pedantry this essay is a very choice specimen. 
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all ; though the príze grows more and more remote as the 
host of the mantenedores increases. The principies on which 
I have based this new translation of Don Quixote may be 
briefly stated. The first duty of the transktor is to make 
sense of what is wrítten. If a plain, intelligible meaning 
can be given in words corresponding with those of the 
original, then such words should be chosen. For an English 
book they must be English words. All archaisms and 
conceited forms of locution — ^all verbal surpríses, new 
coinages, and modern picture-words — all "taffeta phrases, 
silken words precise** — all pieces of " preciousness," for 
which there is no parallel in the original, must be 
scrupulously avoided. There is no book in which extra- 
vagance and aíFectation are more out of place than in Don 
Quixote, the most simple and sensible of books ; which 
has for its very aim the suppression of the false romantic, the 
exposure of mock enthusiasm, of charlatán chivalry. Of 
course, Cervantes himself sometimes uses archaic and 
aíFected words ; but these are put where they are proper, 
in the mouth of one whose brain had been turned by the 
reading of the extravagant books called "of chivalries." 
Don Quixote, when he is on his stilts, uses the language 
which the knights, his ever-present models, used in the 
Romances. To find fault with the author for making his 
personages speak "according to the trick," as some of 
Cervantes' crítics, Spanish and English, have done, is absurd. 
We might as well censure Shakspeare for the rant he has 
put in the mouth of Ancient Fistol, or Walter Scott for 
making Edie Ochiltree talk Scotch. When Cervantes 
himself is speaking, the language is ever plain, clear, and 
graceful, — his words, except when he intends to be jocose, or 
deliberately to wrap up his meaning, so simple that any 
peasant in Castile may understand him. The English 
translator must in this follow his author, so íkr as the 
resources of English will allow. Again, there is the 
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language of Sancho Panza and of the peasants and clowns 
who figure in the story. They, of course, talk in the 
vulgar tongue, which however is not, or at least was not, 
so distinct in Spain as it is in this country. The Spanish 
peasant, in the districts where good Spanish is spoken, talks 
Castilian. Where there is no patoisj or relie of another 
language, as in Galicia and in Catalonia, and except where 
the speakers deliberately use slang or the dialect of 
Germania^ the speech of the lower classes in Spain is not 
very difFerent from the speech of the higher. The 
Andalucian drops the lisping c before the short vowels, clips 
his words, turns the double // into a y and the single / into 
r, and takes other liberties with the classic tongue, but his 
speech is less a degradation than a national dialect. More- 
over, there is a nearer approach to social equality, — an 
inheritance probably from the Arabs, — between master and 
man than was ever the case in England. Therefore the 
attempts which some of our translators have made to degrade 
Sancho by putting his speeches into vulgar, provincial 
English, are as absurd as they are untrue to the original. 
Sancho talks, as well as behaves, in his governorship, as no 
man would talk or behave who had been brought up an 
English labourer; ñor is there any inconsistency in this, 
such as the translator need trouble himself to modify or 
correct. The best results, I believe, are to be obtained, as 
I have endeavoured to obtain them, by foUowing the text as 
closely as possible, departing only from it when a literal 
adherence would lead to obscuríty or absurdity. There are 

^ Germania it the classic slang of Spain, more prevalent in Cervantes* 
time in Andalucía than in any other province. It is defined by Don Sebastian 
Covamibias, in his valoable Tesoro de la Lengua Castellana (published shortly after 
the date of Don Slutxote\ as el lenguaje de la rufianesca — ^^ the langnage of the 
niffianry " — the idiom of the Lazarillos and the Cortadillos, in which Cervantes, 
as his books show, was a proficient. Germania has its dictionary and its 
grammar, and must not be confounded with Romany, which is a jargon based 
on Hindnstani. 
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some idioms and peculiar terms of phrase, of course, which 
cannot be rendered plainly into any corresponding English. 
The only proper way with these is to render them by 
parallei English idioms, when such can be found ; if not, 
then by the nearest English equivalents or analogues. 

To sum up the duties of a translator : he should above 
all seek to bring the work translated into a shape as nearly 
resembling the original as possible, not in the general 
outline only, but in the form and colour of every detail and 
accessory. Always remembering that he has to malee 
an English book out of a foreign one, to be read by English 
men and women, the translator should endeavour to make 
the author speak instead of speaking for him. To do the 
showman to such a man as Cervantes is a presumption 
intolerable — all the more unpardonable seeing the exquisite 
art with which Cervantes avoids being the showman to Don 
QuixoTE. The translator should eíFace himself, for it is 
not he whom the public have come to see, but the author. 
To intrude one*s own nineteenth-century personality into 
such a book as Don Quixote, is an oíFence as gross against 
good manners as against art. A worse crime than this, 
however, is to deck the author as well as his book in your 
own colours — to put on him your livery — to make him 
speak after a set manner — to torture and twist his character, 
as well as his work, into conformity with some fantastic 
ideal in the translator's brain. A Frenchman who translated 
Plautus in 1 719, one Gueudeville, tells us in his preface, by 
way of reconmiending his work, that he had spared no pains 
^pour mettre, ce vieux comique a la rmdeP To bring that 
vieux comique known as Miguel de Cervantes into the mode 
by making him talk like some other comic personages, 
more modern, is almost as gross an oíFence against truth and 
nature as to make out Don Quixote to be a sort of political 
manifestó or missionary prospectus, which is a fantasy wilder 
than any which Cervantes took up his pen to dispel — ^a 
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romance more extravagant than any which helped to turn 
Don Quixote crazy. 

I have endeavoured to keep free from this sin at léase, 
letting Cervantes declare himself in his own way and in his 
own words. I have not tried to put any meaning to the 
text deeper or other than the words will bear — to add any 
grace or humour of my own to that of my author. The 
duty of every translator is, as I hold, first to oblitérate 
himself. The English is but the vesture in which the 
Castilian appears. It would be bad manners and worse taste 
to let the form within be disguised or dimmed by the cloth- 
ing. A prose translation cannot be too clear and simple, short 
of baldness and obscuríty. A translator's business is to let 
his author speak, not attract attention to his own language. 
In the case of Don Quixote, the plainest and most lucid 
of books, to use other than the very dearest and simplest 
language in translation is a special oíFence and a crime 
unpardonable. 

The text I have followed in my translation is that 
which must be regarded as the best avaílable up to the 
present time — certainly the most authoritative — namely, the 
fburth and last edition of the Don Quixote published in 
Madrid in 1819, under the direction of the Royal Spanish 
Academy. The basis of this edition is that of 1608, the 
third prínted by Juan de la Cuesta, and the only one which 
the author ever took the trouble to revise, though he revised 
it but partially. Of this edition of 1608 the Academy say in 
the preíace to their own that they have selected it as the 
basis of their text, ^^regarding it as the last choice of the 
author and preferable to the first (of 1605), which was 
neither made under his eyes ñor received the last touch of 
his hand.** There is, indeed, no positive evidence that 
Cervantes ever corrected his book after the manuscript left 
his hands ; but what sort of evidence could we have ? The 
universal tradition and belief among Spanish scholars, con- 
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CHAPTER I 

ffliich treats of the condition and way of Ufe of the famous 
gentlematij Don ^ixote of La Mancha 

In a certain village of La Mancha, whose ñame I will not 
rccall,^ there lived not long ago* a gentleman, — one of 
those who keep a lance in the rack, an ancient target, a lean 
hackney, and a greyhound for coursing.* A mess of some- 

^ Thit reticence in respect to Don (¿nizote't village has been varioutly inter- 
preted, and has given rite to endlesa conjectures more or lets uncomplimentary, 
•ometimet to the locality, aometimes to the author. But Cervantes himself 
givcs a simple and natural reason for the mystery, if he ever intended one, in the 
coodading sentences of the last chapter of the Second Part of Don Sluixote, 

' As Cervantes was writing towards the cióse of the sixteenth century, the 
acti<Mi of the story must be taken as passing in the last years of the reign of 
Philip 11^ who died in 1598. 

' Léonta en astUlen, Antonio de Guevara, chronicler and chaplain to Charles 
V., in his MeMsfrecio de la Cortej ** Contempt of the Court,'* describing the fumiture 
of a village gentleman {hidalgo) of the period, mentions *' a lance outside the door, 
a hackney in the atable, and a target in the chamber." The astilUro^ or lance- 
rack, is still to be seen in oíd houses in the interior of Castile and La Mancha, 
sarviving as a stand for firearms. Its place was in the porch, sometimes in the 
central court or patio, The adarga was the oíd knightly triangular shield, made 
of kather, stretched on a frame of iron, sometimes of wood. The rocín 
(hackney) was a horse-of-all-work. As hares are plentiful in La Mancha the 
galgo eorredtr or greyhound was an indispensable member of the household. 
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what more beef thaii mutton,^ a salad on most nigfats, a 
hotch-potch on Saturdays, Icntils on Frídays, wíth the 
addition of a pigeon on Sundays, consumed three parts of his 
substance.* The rest of it was spent on a doublet of fine 
broad-cloth, a pair of velvet brccches for holidays, wíth 
slippers of the same, and his home-spun of the fínest^ 
wíth whicb he decked himsclf on wcek-days.' He 
kept at home a houselceeper, who was past forty, and a 
niecc who had not reached twenty, besides a lad for the 
ñeld and markct, who saddled the nag and handled the 
pruning-hook, 

' MBtton wu tten demr tlun bcet in Spain j Üie ihtef bcing reierved fbr 
WDOl, Üie oien leu from hard worlc. 

* The diet of Don Qubcott mij be Uilcea u that of i inull conntrj 
gentlenun of the pniod. The illa wu, ind ii, the itudinj diih, roore or ku 
lavoary accordlag la iti conlenti. The nlid [ulfiam) w» onc of meit cut mío 
■mili piecei ind dreueil wíth violar, ail, tai pepper. The diih áatUí j 
pcbraiooi, which I han vtalnnd, for want of a bctter eiuivilcnt, to traoilate 
*' hotch-potcb," bal been a fertile nibject fbr the commeataton, and a hard bone 
for the tnoilalon to pick. Dmltt j jatiriniai, Pellícer hai eiplained, arow ont 
of the ciutom in the pitotal diiiricu of SpaÍD for the ihephcrdi to bring home 
tD their malten, at the end of the week, the remaina or prime piecei of the 

6cld. Out of thcM waa Dude the dUh olled Juila j puhnnem — litcnllj, 
"grieta and bretlcinga" — the fint wotd eipreuivc of the Mntimeiit of the tnaitcr 
at hit loa», the aecond denotiog the condition of the aaimal. TbU diih, at being 
meagre and liltle appctiiing, good Spaniardi, by a apecial diipeniatioD, were 
permitteil lo eit on Satatdayi. On that day abatínence trom mea! ated to be 
ilrictly obicrved thraughout Spiia, in commemontion of the great and crowning 
tktoiy of Lm Nrtiat Jt TgJgu, gained ¡n ixix over the Moon. The CDttom 
laated till the middie of the eighteenth centuiy, whea i( wai abolíihed by ■ Boíl 
of Pope Benedict XIV. The oame, ¿atla j qnibraría, aa well ai ihe dúh, 
ippean lo be now obaolete in Spain, — at leatt, I ncvcr conld hear of it ¡ bot it 
•till aurTirea in the Sponiíh countriei of Americi. See Boddun-Whetham'i 
Acrm CtiOral Jinurka (1877), pp. 199 and loo. 

■ The minute iccount of Don Quiíote'i ipparel enibleí ua to niliie the 
coaEune and ippeannce of a coimtry gentleman in Spain at the cIok of the 
■iiteenth centaiy. The doublet wai wom doie to the body. The breechei 
were of 1 ptcce with the atockinga, in ihape limilar to what are olled " tnwt " 
b]í Hi^bnden. The ilippera, pann^Ut, wom pretnmably in the houae onlj, 
were tfiécicd chíefly, accordiog to Covaimbiit, by oíd and grave folie. 
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The age of our gentleman bordered upon fifty years. He 
was of a vigorous constitution, spare of flesh, dry of visage, 
a great early riser, and a lover of the chase. They affirm 
that bis surname was Quejada or Quesada (and in this there 
is some varíance among the authors who treat of the matter)^ 
although by very probable conjectures we are led to conclude 
that he was called Quijana.^ But this is of small import to 
our story ; enough that in the telling of it we swerve not a 
jot from the truth. 

Be it known then that this gentleman above mentioned, 
during the interval that he was idle, which was the greater 
part of the year, gave himself up to the reading of books 
of chivalries, with so much fervour and relish that he almos t 
cntirely neglected the exercise of the chase and even the 
management of his estáte. And to such a pítch did his 
curíosity and in&tuation reach that he sold many acres of 
arable land in order to buy romances of chivalry to read ; and 
so he brought home as many of them as he could procure. 
And of all none seemed to him so good as those composed 
by the &mous Feliciano de Silva,^ for their brilliancy of 

^ Tbe full ñame, a« given in the Second Part, is Alonso Quijano. An endless 
amount of idle conjecture has been indulged in by Spanish critics as to who was 
mcant by this ñame; what gentleman called Quijano or Quesada was to be 
íbund at that períod in La Mancha ; what was Cervantes' motive in choosing 
lúm for hb hero ; and other questions equally pertinent and interesting. Both 
Quijada and Quesada were well-known ñames in Spain at the time, the first 
havtng been borne by the famous Luis Quijada, major-domo to Charles V. and 
gnardian to hit ton Don Juan, a distinguished general, who conducted the 
operations against the insurgent Mortscoes in the Alpujarras, and died of a 
woond received in battle in 1570. The ñame of Quijada was that of a family in 
the distríct of Esquivias, the town from which Cervantes married his wife. One 
Quesada, late govemor of the Goleta, was a fellow-passenger with Cervantes in 
tbe galley EÍ Sol, when she was captured by the Algerines. ¿fijada means 
**jaw-bone.** Says Coleridge, "even in this trifle Cervantes shows an exquisite 
jadgment, just once insinuating the association of lantern-jawt into the readerU 
nund.* 

' Feliciano de Silva, the author of Don Florael de Ntquca, was he who in these 
carried rodomontade to the highest pitch. His style had already 
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style, and those entangled sentcnces sccmed to him to be 
vcry pearls j and especially when he carne to read of the 
passages of love and cartels of defiance, whereín he often 
found writtcn things like these : — "TXí reason ef tht 
unreatan whieh is done to my reatan ¡n tuck wiu my reaten 
debititates^ thai ivith reason f complain ef yeur beautteusness" 
And ako when he read ; — " The lofiy heavens which ef yeur 
divlnity do dhinely firüff yeu with the censtellations^ and 
mate you deservir of the desertí which yeur mightiness 
deserves." • 

Ovcr these reasons our pcmr gentleman lost his senses, 
and he used to keep awake at night in irying to comprehend 
them and ¡n plucking out their meaning, which not 
Aristotle himself could extract or understand, were he to 
come to Ufe Ibr that special purpose. He did not much 
fancy the wounds which Don Belianis gave and receíved ; 
foT he thought that, however potent were the masters * who 
had healed him, the Knight could not but have his face and 
all his body fiíll of scars and marks.' Ncvertheless, he 

branghi down upon him tbe ridicnlc and ccniure of wríUn of judgment, CTCn 
befare Dtn ¡¡¡¡¡xeti gave him iminartilit¡r. Don Diego Hartado de Mendoia, 
the celebnted author of che Gum-a lü Grmade, had quoted ín hl) Ltiicri efíit 
BacJuür tf Atcaüa (thcD lad I betún •lili in minnicript) the very pauaget 
which Cervantei bu lelected for a umple af Feliciano de Silvi'i eitnvagince. 

> Ciemencin quotei from olher lathon of thiC igi piiugn (¡uite at abtnrd aa 
tbeae, proving how much the popnlir Cute hid been debaached by the writen of 
the boolcí of chivalríca. 

* Tlu Rii^eonl and phyíicianí were called '^nutCen/' i»Ch in Che boolu of 
chivalric) aad in the oíd cbroniclci. At the Pdw Hmrim, a famout icnightlj 
fnnclioD held at Orbigo, near León, in the year 14^4., which waa atteaded \if 
many Knighta Errant from TirioDi countríea, leveral eminent maaten of aurgery 
were prncnt ; noi had thejr a linecDre, for it a told that, 00 tbe lait day of the 
toumejT, of the líily-eigbt idnoturen who contended, onlf one reniaiiud in 1 
átale fit to bear armt. See Appendií D, «ol. i. 

* Belianii, who wai not enchanted oor ¡DValnenble Ín any part like Orlando, 
w» diatingoiihed by the numbcr of woundi he receiwd duriag hi* carea. In 
the two firit boolu of hii hiatory alone are reckoned a hiindred and ose punlnl 
hurta, betidea many olheia in the oihei two boolu. 
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praised in the author the ending of hís book with the 
promise of that interminable adventure,^ and oft-times he was 
seized with a desire to take up the pen, and put a finish to 
it in good earnest, as is there proposed. And doubtless he 
would have done so ; aye, and gone through with it, had not 
other greater and more lasting thoughts diverted his mind. 

Many times he held dispute with the Priest^ of his 
village (who was a learned man, a gradúate of Siguenza') as 
to who should have been the better knight, Palmerin of 
England ^ or Amadis of Gaul ; though Master Nicholas, 
the Barber of the same village, was used to say that none 
carne up to the Knight of the Sun, and that if any one 
could compare with him it was Don Galaor,<^ brother of 
Amadis of Gaul, fbr he had a very accommodating temper 
for everything ; he was no prudish cavalier, ñor such a 
sniveUer^ as his brother, ñor in the article of valour any 
behind him. 

^ Gerónimo Femandes, the author of Befíanis ofGreece, uyt at the conclusión 
of hit hittory that he had wtihed to mention other particularB, but the enchanter 
Fritton «wore to him that he had lott the copy, in pauing from Greece into 
Nnbia. 

* El atrm — made into ^ the cúrate '* by all the oíd translators ; but otra ia not 
eqvivmleot to onr Engliih cúrate. He is the French curi^ the Englith ** rector/* 
the príctt of the pariah. In this story he playí a leading part, and as a gentleman 
of good sense, wit, and judgment, b an ezcellent foil both to the crazy knight 
and to the vulgar barber. 

* According to Part I. ch. v., the príest was not a gradúate, but only a 
licentiate. In the time of Philip 11. the living was worth 300 ducats {£%$) a 
year. At Siguenaa, on the Henares, was a small university. 

^ Palmerin of England, of whom more will be heard anón, was the great rival 
of Amadis in popularíty, the two being read more than any other of the kind in 
Spain. 

* GaUor, son of Perion King of Gaul, and own brother to Amadis, was a 
oontrast to that hero in temper and in moráis, being a general lover, and of a 
pllant, amorons disposition. 

* The bold Amadis, it is true, was much given to tears. He weeps profoiely 
■t aearly erery interview with his mistress. The contrast between this 
Mntimental chaste lover, and the gay, Mercutio-like Galaor, is very well kept up 
by the aatbor. 
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In fine, our gentleman was so absorbed in these studies 
that he passed bis nights reading from eve to dawn and bis 
days from dark to dusk ; and so witb little sleep and much 
study bis brain dríed up, to tbe end tbat be lost bis wits. 
He fiUed himself witb tbe imagination of all tbat be read 
in tbe books ; witb encbantments, witb quarrels, battles, 
cballenges, wounds, amorous pkunts, loves, torments, and 
follies impossible. And so assured was be of tbe trutb of all 
tbat mass of &ntastic inventions of wbicb be read tbat for 
bim tbere was no otber bistory in tbe world so certain. He 
would say tbat tbe Cid Ruy Diez must bave been a good 
Knight, but not to be named witb tbe Knigbt of tbe 
Flaming Sword,^ wbo only witb one back-stroke bad severed 
two fierce and monstrous giants tbrougb tbe middle. He 
better liked Bernardo del Carpió,^ because at Roncesvalles 
be bad slain Orlando tbe Encbanted,' availing bimself of 
Hercules' trick wben be tbrottled Anteus,* son of Terra, in 
bis arms. He spoke very well of tbe giant Morgante,* for, 
tbougb of tbat gigantesque brood wbo are all arrogant and 
uncivil, tbis alone was aflable and well-mannered. But, 
above all, be esteemed Rinaldo of Montalvan,^ especially 

^ Thit wu Amadit of Greece, the grandioo or great-gnmdion of him of Ganl, 
called '^ of the Flaming Sword/' becanie he wu marked on the breast with that 
emblem, alwayt red-hot, from which awkward dittinction he was relieved by the 
Mge Alquife. 

* A famona ballad-hero, invented by the Sptzüards to match Orlando. 

' Orlando wat almott invulnerable, Hice Achules, and could only be woonded 
in the solé of his left foot. 

* jícteon in the text. Probably a printer's blonder. 

* One of the few of large stature who had any dvility. He was conquered 
and then converted to the tme faith (whatever that was) by Orlando, and is the 
hero of Pnlci's poem, 2/ Margante Maguare, 

* Rinaldo was one of the Twelve Peers of France, a leading character in the 
Or/amd» Furioso, and one of the most important of the héroes of the Carlovingian 
romances. There was always bad blood between him and Orlando. There was 
a prevailing notion in that age that the Mahomedans were idolaters, the three 
chkf of whose gods were Mahoond, Apollo, and Termagannt. In the Chronicle 
of Tvrpin, the first of all Carlovingian romances, the idol of Mahomed, or 
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when he saw him sally írom his castle and rob all he met, 
and when in Heathenrie he stole that idol of Mahound which 
was all of gold, as his history tells. As for the traitor 
Galalon,^ for a volley of kicks at him he would have given 
his housekeeper, — ^aye, and his niece to boot. In short, his 
wits utterly wrecked, he fell into the strangest delusion ever 
madman conceived in the world, and this was, that it was 
fitting and necessary for him, as he thought, both for the 
augmenting of his honour and the service of the state, to 
make himself a Knight Errant, and travel through the 
world with his armour and his horse seeking for adventures, 
and to exercise himself in all that he had read that the Knight 
Errant practised, redressing all kinds of wrong, and placing 
himself in perils and passes by the surmounting of which he 
might achieve an everlasting ñame and fame. Aheady the 

Mahound, it descríbed as ** an image of the finest gold, cast in the shape of a 
man, and ttanding on its feet on a lofty stone pedestal " (the Kaaba ?). (Turp., 
1. I, ch. xxviii.) Sce also Pulci, Morganu Maggiore^ ch. xzi. st. 62. 

^ Galalon, Ganalon, Gano, Gan, is the archetype of the traitor in med larval 
romance, the leading villain in the myth of Roland. He was one of the Twelve 
Peers, who married the widowed Bertha, the daughter (some say sister) of 
Cbarlemagne, and thns was the step-father of Roland. He figures in Dante's 
ür/Enw, as Roland does in the Paradiso, Subomed by heathen gold, he it was 
who led Charlemagne's army to destniction in the **dolorous rout" of 
Ronceavalles. He was brave, noble, and of handsome figure. One of the most 
picturesque scenes tn the Ckatmn de Roland is the accusation, trial, and defence of 
the traitor befbre the assembled barons. Confessing his guilt, he pleaded that it 
was Ycngeance, not treason — Venget vi en Jm mais n*i ad traisom (st. 274, in edition 
of L. P. de Jullerille, 1878). Roland, his enemy, had sent him on a treacherous 
embassy to the King Marsilian for his destniction, and it was Roland, not the 
Emperor, whom he designed to pnnish. The assembled barons, it is curióos to 
know, admitted the plea, to Charlemagne's great wrath— declaring that, now 
Roland was dead and could not come back for any money, Ganalon might be 
permttted to live car mult etí gentih kum, After the defeat of his champion 
Pinabel by Thierry, Ganalon was condemned to be tom to pieces by wild hortet. 
M. Hugo Meyer (Revue Critique^ Fefarnary 12, 1872) ingeniously snggests an 
historícal vcin in the fable. Ganalon comes, he says, (rom the Frankish gawialo, 
which it the Norsk gomal (oíd). But the wolf is called the '* oíd one " tn the 
traditioot ai the Eddas ; and it wat Lufus, the Duke of Gatcony, who betrayed 
and dettroyed Charlemagne*t army at Roncetvallet. 
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poor man imagined himself, by the valour of his arm, 
crowned with, at the least, the Empire of Trebizond.^ And 
so, with these imaginations so delightful, rapt ín the strange 
zest with which they inspired him, he made haste to give 
effect to what he desired. The first thing he did was to 
furbish up some armour which had belonged to his great- 
grandfathers, which, eaten with rust and covered with mould, 
had lain for ages where it had been put away and forgotten, 
in a córner. He scoured and dressed it as well as he was 
able, but he saw that it had one great defect, which was that 
there was no covered helmet,^ but only a simple morion or 
head-piece. This his ingenuity supplied, for, with pieces of 
pasteboard, he fáshioned a sort of half-beaver, which, fitted 
to the morion, gave it the appearance of a complete helmet. 
The &ct is that, to prove it to be strong and able to stand 
the chance of a sword-cut, he drew his sword and gave it 
a couple of strokes, demolishing with the very first, in a 
moment, what had cost him a week to make. The ease 
with which he had knocked it to pieces not seeming to him 
good, in order to secure himself against this danger he set 
to making it anew, fitting some bars of iron within in such 
a manner as to leave him satisfied with his defence ; and 
without caring to make a fresh trial of it he constituted and 
accepted i t for a very perfect good helmet. He went then 
to inspect his nag, a beast which, though it had more 
quarters than there are in a real^ and more blemishes than 

^ A city frequently mentioned in the romances. It was the seat of a branch 
of the Greek Empire till it was yielded to Mahomet II. ín 146 1. It probably 
ctme into vogue as a theatre of romantic adven ture from its being the port at 
which the Spanish embassy to Timur (Tamerlane) disembarked in 1403, accord- 
ing to Clavijo*s hhurary. 

* Celada de encaje, The complete helmet of the sizteenth century — eelada 
ier pfí hna — was composed of the head-piece, or morion, with a vicor to defend 
the face, and a beaver (bevnr) which lifted up to permit the warríor to eat and 
drínk. 

* Máu cuartos fue un real : a play upon the word cuarto^ which has a double 
meaning — first, the quarter of a piece of money (real) \ tecond, a disease to which 
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the horse of Gonela,^ which tantum pellis et ossa fuit^ 
appeared to him to surpass Alexander's Bucephalus and the 
Cid's Bavieca.^ Four days were spent by our gentleman in 
medítating on what ñame to give him ; for, as he said to 
himself, it was not right that the steed of Knight so &mous, 
and in himself so good, should be without a recognised 
appellation ; and therefore he endeavoured to íit him wíth 
one which should signify what he had been prior to his 
belonging to a Knight Errant, and what he was then ; since 
he thought it but right that, the master having changed his 
condition, the horse should also change his ñame, and get 
him one sublime and high-sounding, as befitted the new 
order and the new office which he professed. And so, after 
many ñames which he devised, efiaced, and rejected, amended, 
remade, and immade in his mind and íancy, finally he decided 
to cali him Rozinante — ^a ñame, in his opinión, lofty, 
sonorous, and significative of what his animal had been 
when he was a common hackney, previous to his becoming 
what he now was, — before, and in front of, all the hackneys 
in the world.* 

Having given to his horse a ñame so much to his liking, 

hones* feet are lubject, ije, ttndcracks. The pan cannot be retained in 
Engliih. 

^ Gonela wat an Italian, fool to the Marquii of Ferrara in the fifteenth 
centary, whoae buffooneriet are recorded in the oíd jett-booki. He had a horse 
fanurat for leanness. 

* Plautnt, Adularía^ Act i. se. 6. 

* Bamtca^ literally " SUverer," henee "itupid," "booby"j from bahoy ipittle, 
from which come Englith babe and hahy, The ñame aróse thus, according 
to the chnmkler : — ^The young Ruy Diez, being in want of a horse, went to 
his godfather for one. *'There came out a mare with a colt, very ngly and 
mangy. Said he to his godfather, ' I'U have this one/ And his godfather said 
angrily, * Bavieca, thou hast chosen ill.* And then said Rodrigo, *■ This will be a 
good horse, and Bavieca shall he have for ñame.* And on this horse did my 
Cid win afterwards many battles in the field." — Crónica dtl Cid, 

* A happy and humorous choice. Rozinante — juasi Rozin-anu — a hack 
before, or a hack above, all hacks. Rocin signifíes a horse of ill figure and of 
small valué — in fact, a ** screw." 
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he then desired to give one to himself, and the thinking of 
this cost him eight other days. At last he decided to cali 
himself Don Quixote ; ^ whereupon the authors of this 
truthful histoiy, as has been said, have found occasion to 
affirm that his ñame was Quijada, and not Quesada, as others 
would have it. Then recollecting that the valorous Amadis 
was not contented with calling himself simply Amadis, but 
added the ñame of his kingdom and native country, to make 
it íamous, taking the ñame of Amadis of Gaul,' so he 
desired, like a good Knight, to add to his own the ñame of 
his native land, and cali himself Don Quixote of La 
Mancha,* whereby, to his seeming, he made lively pro- 
clamation of his lineage and his coimtry, and honoured it by 
taking his surname thereírom. 

His armour then being cleaned, his moripn manufactured 
into a helmet, a ñame given to his horse, and himself con- 
fírmed with a new one,^ it struck him that he lacked nothing 
else than to look for a lady of whom to be enamoured ; for 
the Knight Errant without amours was a tree without leaves 
and without íruit, and a body without soul.^ He would say 

^ ^mxote, Fr. euisse^ £ng. mii, is the ptrt of armour which covers the thigh. 
In the original, it it needless, perhapf, to uy, it is a tri-iyllablie, with the accent 
on the penultimate. The final ote^ in Spanith, it a rídiculout and depreciatory 
angmentative. The ñame, which hát now paited into every Enropean language 
at a tynonym for all that it expreitet, wat found much fault with by tome of 
Cervantet* contemporariei, and with the Den before it wat ridiculed at far-fetched 
and vulgar. 

* Gaul wat not Franoe, at commonly tuppoted, but Walt»— GyaJfía, 

* There have been many conjecturet at to the reatont why Cervantet chote 
La Mancha at the native country of hit hero. No one will doubt the happinett 
of that choicc who hat ever vitited that province. The tradition it that Cervantet 
had been ill-uted by the Manchegant, and took thit method of revenging himtelf. 
No Üvm% Manchegan, however, looka upon Don Quizóte in any other light 
than at an honour to La Mancha. 

^ At the tacrament of confirmation it wat tometimet the cuttom for the 
confirmed to take a new ñame. 

' Perch*ogni cavalier, ch*é tenza amore, 
Se^n vitta é vivo, é vivo tenaa core. 

^Boiardo, Orlando Lmamerat», 
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to himself — Were I, íbr my sins, or through good luck, to 
encounter hereabouts some giant, as usually happens to 
Knights Errant, and to overthrow him at the onset, or 
deave him through the middle of his body, or, ín fine, 
vanquish him and make him surrender, would it not be well 
to have some one to whom to send him as a present, that he 
might enter and bend the knee beíbre my sweet mistress, 
and say with humble and subdued voice : — I, lady, am the 
giant Caraculiambro, lord of the island of Malindramia,^ 
whom the never-to-be-praised-as-he-deserves Knight Don 
Quixote of La Mancha vanquished in single combat, 
— ^he who hath commanded me to present myself before 
your grace that your highness may dispose of me at your 
pleasure. 

Oh, how our good Knight was pleased with himself 
when he had delivered this speech ! — And the more when he 
found one to whom to give the ñame of his lady. It 
happened, as the belief is, that in a village near his own ' 
there was a well-looking peasant girl, with whom he once 
had fallen in love, though it is understood that she never 
knew it or had proof thereof. Her ñame was Aldonza 
Lorenzo,' and upon her he judged it fit to bestow the title 
of mistress of his &ncy ; and, seeking for her a ñame which 
should not much belie her own, and yet incline and approach 
to that of a príncess or great lady, he decided to cali her 
Dulcinea del Toboso, fbr she was a native of £1 
Toboso — a ñame, in his opinión, musical, romantic, and 

^ Thete namet are coined with Cervantes* usual felicity, and ¡n them is 
embedded more than one pleasant jest at the expense of the giantt and their 
authors. 

* El Toboso is about seven leagues distant from Don Quixote*8 town, in a 
Uneúm almost due north. 

* Acoording to Covarrubias, Aldonza, an ancient and not uncommon ñame in 
Spaín, b formed from doHsUf a cormption of «¿w/», with the addition of the 
Arabíc artide al, Thns it lends itself easily to the invention of Dulcinea, which 
■ ** the sweet one." 
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signilicant, as were all whích he had given to himself and bis 
belongings.i 

' Dalcínei, wbicb in 4ll toagoa hu become the •ynonym of nreethcnt, ú i 
nitne which hu gratly uerciMd lome nf thoK who wonlii go J bmer pan ái 
irtUrift — to loDk fiir Elelter brcid thia U Dude of whal — who, not contcnt wilh 
Ccrmata^ plain declintion of thc purpotc of hii rominoc, pretend to find in ¡t 
1 dtcp oateric meaning. A recent critic, SeSot Benjumca, ho[d< that Dslciaei, 
which hf Snd) to be tbc uugnm of JiKc (diviu) ¿m, a the "objective •onl" 
of Don Qniíote, la Sgna Dmma Luí Ji GahBciIfí, la Omu Fíhufit di Daui, ¡a 
jítgtEa Jt Bytr^y jíritils, etc. Hirdly more ahmird ii Landor'* caojcctnre 
thit in Dalcina Cemnta intended remoceljr lo ridicnle the Imnucnlile Vitpo 
Miry. (Wotlu, «I. i. p. SJ4.) 



CHAPTER II 

fyhich treats ofthe First Sally which the Ingenious Don ^ixote 

made from his village 

These preparatíons having been made, our gentleman 
determined to wait no longer to put his scheme into execu- 
tion, being spurred thereto by the thought that his tardiness 
was causing a loss to the world, seeing the grievances there 
wcre to redress, the wrongs to right, the errors to amend, 
the abiises to correct, and the debts to pay oiF. Therefore, 
without imparting his design to any person, and without 
being seen by anybody, one morning before dawn (it was 
onc of the hot dajrs in the month of July ^) he armed himself 
in all his annour, mounted upon Rozinante, donned his ill- 
framed head-gear, braced on his shield,^ seized his lance, and 
by the back gate of the yard^ sallied out into the plain, 
overjoyed to perceive with how much ease he had made a 
beginning of his fair design. But scarce did he fínd himself 

^ The coríoat in these mattert — and there has been much wrilten on the 
chronology of Don S^utxote — ^have been able to fiz the exact date of the Kn¡ght*s 
•ally by the ínformations given in the course of the story. A little further on 
we are told that the day was a Friday, when the moon was at the fu 11. By help 
of these hints and of the calendar, Hartsenbusch has been enabled to fix the date 
of Don Qnixote's first sally as the zSth of July 1589. 

' The shield, when wom by knights on horsebaclc and not required for 
étSenct os carried by the squire, was slong by a buckle and thong round the 



' The tarral^ or onter yard, then a necessary appanage of every house such as 
wonld be tnbabited by a gentleman of Don Qu¡xote*s condition. 
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in the open plain when a terrible thought assailed him, and 
such as well-nigh made hím give up the enterprise as soon as 
it was begun ; and it was the recollection that he was not a 
dubbed Knight, and thus, in conformity with the laws of 
chivaliy, he neither could ñor should take arms against any 
Knight ; and even if he had been one, he was bound as a 
novice to wear plain armour,"^ without device on the shield 
until he had gained one by his prowess. These reflections 
made him fálter in his purpose, but, his frenzy prevailing over 
every other argument, he proposed to have himself dubbed 
Knight by the first man he met, in imitation of many who 
had done the like as he had read in the books by which he 
was so much influenced.^ As touching the plain armour,. 
he purposed, when he had leisure, to scour his so that it 
should be whiter than ermine.' And with this he quieted 
himself and pursued his way, taking no other road than such 
as his horse pleased,^ in the belief that therein consisted the 
forcé of adventures. 

Journeying along, our brand-new* adventurer talked to 
himself as he went, saying : — Who doubts but that, in the 
ages to come, when the true history of my &mous feats 
shall issue to the light, the sage who writes of them ^ will^ 

^ Amuit blancal^ lit. *' white armour," wora by the new knight imtil he had 
dittinguuhed himself by some feat of armi. The armour and thield had to be 
of one colour or of one metal, without device or omament, ñor wat a iword 
allowed, bnt only a lance. 

' Al Don Galaor had done, who, meeting hit brother Amadit catnally, wat 
by him received into knighthood, neither knowing the other. [Amaáiiy ch. zi.) 
A knight only could make a knight, according to the Doctrbiai de Caballeros^ 
compiled by the Bishop of Burgot in the fifteenth century. The exception wa» 
in the cate of a king, who could make a knight without being one. 

' Cervantet playt with the double meaning of blancas — ^ white " and ** plain " 
(blank), ijt. without colour. 

* So Amadit did, and many othert, at the outtet of their Errantríet. 

* Flamante — abturdly trantlated by Shelton ^'bumitht,*' and by Jarrit 
•* flaming." 

* It it generally a tage or an enchanter, or both, to whom it attigned the 
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when he comes to recount this my ñrst sally, so early in 
the morning, put it in this manner : — Scarce ^ had the 
rubicund Apollo shed over the face of the broad and spacious 
earth the golden threads of his beauteous locks, and scarce 
had the tiny, painted birdlings, with their forked tongues, 
saluted with sweet and honeyed melody the coming of the 
róscate Aurora, who, deserting the smooth couch of her 
jeaious husband, displayed herself to mortals through the 
portáis and balconies of the Manchegan horizon, when the 
íámous Knight, Don Quixote of La Mancha, quitting the 
slothful down, mounted his famous steed Rozinante and 
commenced to journey by the ancient and renowned Plain 
of Montiel *— (and true it was that by that way he was 
travelling). And he continued, saying : — Happy the age, 
and happy the time in which shall be made public these 
£unous feats of mine, worthy of being engraven in brass, 
sculptured in marble, and painted in pictures for a memorial 
in future. O thou, sage enchanter, whoever thou mayst be, 
who art destined to be the chronicler of this unparalleled 
history, I beseech thee forget not my good Rozinante, for 
ever companion of mine in all my journeys and courses ! — 

rSU of autlior in the romances of chivalry. So Al^uife wrote Amadis ofGreecej 
aad Fríston wrote Beliams ofGretce. 

^ Capmany, in hit Teatro de la Elocuencia EspdHola, quotes this passage as a 
modei of fine writing, while Pellicer says of it that Cervantes' purpose was to 
rídicale the pomp and affectation so frequent in the romances of chivalry. 
There are numberless pedantic, extravagant, and wearisome descriptions, especially 
of the dawn of day, in those books ; but Cervantes, while imitating their style, 
has ooatrived that the imitation shall be good, eloqnent Castilian \ so that both 
Capmany and Pellicer are right. 

* Campo dt Montíelf a plain celebrated in Spanish history as the scene of the 
íntrícidal combat between King Pedro of Castile and his bastard brother, Enrique 
of Trastamara, in 1369, in which the former was slain. It is a distríct of La 
Mancha, extending in a wild, bare plain to the northem slopes of the Sierra 
Morena, the most characteristtc portion of an unlovely región. According to 
PcUicer's bimrary, Don Quixote, in this his fírst sally, steered a course almost 
dve weit of his native village ; yet the Campo de Montiel is the southemmost 
pirt of La Mancha. 
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Prcscntly he cried again, as though he were really 
enamoured : — O Princess Dulcinea, mistress of this captive 
heart ! Sore wrong have you wrought me in casting me oflF 
and afflicting me with the cruel rígour of your mándate not 
to appear before your beauteousness.^ Vouchsafe, lady, to 
bear in mind this your vassal heart, which suiFers pangs so 
grievous for the love of you. 

With these he went stringing other rhapsodies, all in the 
fáshion of those which his books had taught him, imitating 
as well as he was able their language. And he rodé on so 
leisurely, and the sun became so hot that it was enough to 
melt his brains, had he possessed any. Nearly the whole of 
that day he journeyed without meeting anything worthy of 
mention, at which he was in despair, for he longed on the 
instant to encounter some one with whom he might make 
trial of the might of his strong arm. There are authors who 
say that the first adventure which befell him was that of the 
Puerto Lapice ; others hold it was that of the windmills ; ^ 
but that which I have been able to ascertain on this point, 
and which I have found inscribed in the annab of La 
Mancha, is that he rodé all that day, and at nightfall his 
nag and himself found themselves tired and dying of hunger. 
Looking round on every side to see if he might .-discover 
some castle or shepherd's cot where he might take shelter 
and supply his pressing wants, he descried not far off írom 
the road on which he was travelling an inn,^ which to him 
seemed as a star to guide him to the portáis if not to the 
palaces of his redemption/ Quickening his pace, he reached 
it just as night set in. There chanced to be standing at 

^ Such a mándate, impoted by Oríana on her Amadis, formí the principal 
motive of action in his story. 

^ Both theae adventuret belong to the tecond sally (ch. vüi.). 

' The inn, or tome inn, with a yard, draw-well, and stone trough, called 
Vetaa de S^uesada^ stíll itands, almott as here descríbed, with an inscription 
affirming it to be the very one where Don Quizóte wat knighted. 

^ An allntion to the star of Bethlehem. 
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the door two young women, such as they cali of the game^ 
who were on their way to Seville with some muleteers, who 
had happened to take up their quarters in the inn that 
evening. And sínce, to our adventurer, al! that he thought, 
saw, or imagíned, seemed to be done and pass after the 
manner of what he had read, as soon as he saw the inn he 
made himself believe that it was a castle with its four towers 
and spires of shining silver,^ ñor wanting drawbrídge and 
moat and all the appurtenances with which such castles are 
painted. Arriving at the inn, which to his mind was a 
castle, when still a little way oiF he drew bridle on Rozin- 
ante, awaiting some dwarf to plant himself on the battlements ^ 
and with a tnimpet to announce that a Knight to the castle 
was coming. But when he perceived that they delayed, and 
that Rozinante was in a hurry to reach the stable, he went 
up to the inn door, where he saw the two wanton lasses 
standing, whom he believed to be two lovely damseb or two 
gracefid dames, taking their recreation at the castle gate. 
Just then it happened that a swineherd, who was coljpcting 
fix>m the stubbles a drove of hogs (saving your presence for 
calling them so^), sounded a horn, at which signal they 
mustered; and on the instant there was represented what 
Don Quixote looked for, which was that some dwarf was 
giving notice of his approach. And so, with prodigious 
comphcency, he went up to the window and to those ladies, 
who, when they saw coming towards them a man thus 
accoutred in armour, with lance and shield, were for flying 

^ Dd Partid^ — which a recent translator hat boldly rendered **of the 
Liberal pvty.*' The ladiet of that profession were known by that euphemism in 
ancient Spanith doaiments. It was, in fiíct, the legal ñame of public women, 
according to an edict of Jtian II. 

* Soch as the caatlet had in Beiiams — ^ daéan gran sabor ¿ qmtn hs miraba 
(ch. vtü.) 

' When pig» were mentioned it was usual, in that age of delicacy, to put in 
thb saving clause, not to ofFend the ears of the hearer — a survÍTal, doubtless, from 
Mooridí títnes. (See Part II. ch. xlv.) 
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all in fear within the inn. But Don Quixote, gathering by 
their retreat that they wcrc frightencd, raising his vizor of 
pasteboard and disclosing his lean and dusty countenance, 
with a courteous mien and a placid voice, exclaimed : — Let 
your graces fly not, nor dread any scathe, for with the order 
of chivaky which I profess it doth not consist or comport 
to do aught to any, more especially to maidens so exalted as 
your appearance proclaims you to be.^ 

The wenches stared at him, and sought with all their 
eyes to make out the face which that sorry vizor enshrouded ; 
but when they heard themselves called maideñs, a thing 
so fbreign to their profession, they could not contain their 
laughter, so that Don Quixote carne to be nettled and said 
to them : — Civility well becomes the beautiful ^ and the 
laugh which proceeds from a light cause is, ñirthermore, 
great foolishness ; but this I say to you not to ofFend you 
nor to incur your displeasure, for my intent is no other than 
to do you service. 

This language, which was unintelligible to the ladies, 
and the uncouth aspect of our Knight, increased their 
laughter, which angered him the more ; and it would have 
gone much farther if at this moment the innkeeper had 
not come out — ^a man who, through being very fet, was 
very pacifíc. He, seeing that grotesque figure, accoutred 
with arms so discordant, as were the lance, shield, and coat 
of armour, with the manner of riding,^ was on the point 

^ Our knight here, as elsewhere upon like occasioni, otes antique and archaic 
forma of speech, such as he found in the books of chivalries, saying JecAo for 
htcho^ firmóla for JiermosA, ca for forfue, al {al'md) forofro, etc. Theydid not 
fínally give place to 4 in words derived from Latín until the bcginning of the 
fifteenth century. 

' The appearance of a man in armour at a roadside country inn must have 
been in itself a strange and novel spectade to a Spanish innkeeper. The wearing 
of complete suits of armour had gone out for more than a century before Don 
Quixote*s days. But the traditions of the fathion must have been still fresh in 
the minda of men for the innkeeper to detect the discordance between the 
leveral parta of Don Quixote*s equipment. The knight is described at riding 
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of keeping the wenches company in their demonstrations of 
mirth. But, in sooth, being afraid of that mass of warlike 
material, he decided to speak him fairly, so accosted hím 
thus : — ^If your worship, Sir Knight, is in quest of a lodging, 
saving a bed (for in this inn there is none), everything else 
will be found in great plenty.^ 

Don Quixote, noting the humility of the Governor of 
the fortress (fbr such he took the innkeeper and the inn 
to be), responded : — For me, Sir Castellan, whatever you 
will shall suffice, for — 

My ornaments are arms, 
My rest the battle-fray.* 

The host thought that the Knight had called him a 

m fiill annonr, á la érida, with hit ihield slung from his neck. jí la brida 
meuit with the legt ttretched out at fíill length, after the usual manner of 
heaTy-armed honemen, with heavy stirrupa. Knights «o mounted could not 
cany their own shields oa a joumey, which were borne by their tquires, who 
rodé behind. The other mode of riding was á la gineta — **jennet-wise** — that 
ii^ with thort ttirrupa, which was the fashion of light caválry, probably introduced 
ÍBto Spain by the Moori. The incongruity, therefore, was m Don Qnixote^s 
carrytng hit own shield, thongh armed cap-a-ptíy and riding á la brida. 

^ The Spanith venta it not mnch improved since the dayt of Cerrantet. It 
hardly corretpondt to the English ** inn," teeing that it professet to provide only 
thelter for man and horse, with drink, but no food. There are three dasses 
of honaet of accommodation in Spain — first the finda or hotel (the Turkish 
Jmdact^ which, in the large cities and freqnented places, it equal in comfort to 
the Continental hotel \ tecond, the posada^ or inn proper, where both food and 
lodging are provided j third, the ventOy facetiontly deríved, sayt Ford, a vendendo^ 
— becanae nothing it sold there, except, at oíd Covarrubias says, a cat for a haré. 
The ««ff/cre, or hott, it very independent, and makes a favonr of his tervice. 
He will condetcend tometimes to bring food to his guest, and charges for hit 
troable in the bilí under the item of ruido (noite), the general ditturbance which 
the tniveller cautet by hit coming. In the time of Cervantet the innkecpert 
had a very ¡11 repntation at being the accomplicet of thievet and receivert of 
•tolcn goodt. (See the picaretque novela, pauim.) 

' Thete two linea are from the oíd bailad : 

Mit arreot ton lat armat. 
Mi detcanto el pelear. 

— Duran, vol. i. p. i6i. 
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Castilían because he looked like one of the safe men of 
Castile,^ although he was an Andalusian and from the San 
Lucar shore,^ no less a thief than Cacus or less tricky than 
student or page. And so he replied : — According to that — 

Your couch shall be the flinty rock, 
Your sleep to watch alway ; • 

and, it being so, your worship can safely alight with the 
certainty of finding in this cottage matter and occasion 
for not sleeping a whole twelvemonth, not to say one 
night. 

Saying this he went to hold Don Quixote's stirrup, who 
dismounted with great difficulty and efFort, for he had not 
broken fast all day. He then told the host to take great 
care of his steed, for it was the best bit of horseflesh that 
ever ate bread in the world. The innkeeper looked at the 
beast, which did not appear to him to be as good as Don 
Quixote said, ñor even one-half ; but he put him up in the 
stable, and returned to see what were his guest's commands, 
whom the damsels (for they were now reconciled) were 
disarming. They took ofF his breastplate and back-piece, 
but they could not extricate him from his gorget ñor rid 
him of the counterfeit helmet, which was fastened with 
green ríbbands, whose knots they could not loóse without 
cutting, to which he would by no means consent. So he 
remained aU that night with his helmet on, which was the 



^ Sai» dt Castilla — a cant term in the language of Gtrnuaoo^ or the thie^et* 
ilang of Spain, for ¡adron dismulado, ^ dUgoiaed thiet** 

* The Playa de San Lucar ; a favouríte haunt of vagabunda and bad charactert 
in that age. 

' The innlceeper continuei and capa Don Quixote*i quotation from the tame 

baUad^ 

Mi cama las duras peñas. 

Mi dormir siempre velar, 

vrith a readiness which shows, as in some other passagcs of this story, how 
familiar in the mouths of the people were their bailada as well as their proverbs. 
To-day, tt is only the proverba which snrvive. 
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droUest and strangest figure conceivable. On getting out 
of his armour, imagining those draggled and hackneyed light- 
oMoves ^ who disarmed him to be illustrious ladies and dames 
of that castle, he addressed them with much gracefubiess : — 

Never sure was gallant knight 

By ladies fair so well attended. 
As was he, Don Quixote hight, 

When from home his way he wended. 
Damsels to him minister'd 

And Príncesses to his rozin^ — 

or Rozinante, which, dear ladies, is my horse's ñame, and 
Don Quixote of La Mancha mine, although it had not 
been my intention to declare myself until the feats performed 
in your service and weal should discover me. The necessity 
of accommodating to the present occasion that oíd romance 
of Lancelot has been the cause of your learning my ñame 
out of aJl season ; but the time will come when your lady- 
ships may command me and I obey, and the valour of mine 
arm disclose the desire I have to serve you. 

The wenches, who were not used to hear harangues like 

^ AfuilUt trtñdat y ¡Uvadas; lit. ** those brought and carríed ones/* 
' Don Quixote applies to himtelf the oíd bailad of Lancelot : — 

Nunca fuera caballero 
De damas tan bien servido, 
Como fuera Lanzarote 
Cuando de Bretaña vino, 
Que dueñas cuidaban del. 
Doncellas de su rocino. 

— Duran, vol. i. p. 198. 

The turo at the last word, ressiff, has been ludicrously misapprehended by all the 
early trantlatora, who, following Shelton, make a full stop at nmn and begin 
**0 Rocinante I'* — mistaking the disjunctive ó for the interjection. The 
refocnces for the bollada are in every case to Duran*s RomancerOj published in 
two volumet in Rivadaneyra's series of Biblioteca de Autores Españoles, In this, 
which indudes all the oíd romanceros and cancioneros^ every knoMm Spaniah bailad 
it printed, with all its varutions. 
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these, answereil not a word, oniy asktng him if he would 
pleasc to cat anything. — I would some provand, whatevcr 
it be, Don Quíxote replied, for I apprehend it would come 
vcry opportune. 

That day chanced to be Friday, and ihcrc was nothing 
in the whole inn but some portJons of a físh which ín 
Castile is called aiadeje, in Andalusia bacallao^ in some parts 
curadUla, in others truchuela} They asked, if his worshíp 
would haply eat truchuela, for there was no other fish they 
could give him to eat. — So there be many troutlets, answered 
Don Quixote, they might serve for onc trout, for it is the 
same to me whethcr they give me eigbt reaU scverally or 
one piece of eight. Moreover, it may be with the$e troutlets 
as with vcal, which is better than beef, and with kid, which 
is better than goat ; but let it be what it will, so that it 
comes at once, for the toil and burthen of arms cannot 
be borne without the government of the stomach. 

They set the table at the inn door for coolness, and the 
host brought the Knight a portíon of ill-soaked and worse 
cookcd stock-fish, and a loaf black and grimy as his armour. 
It was matter of much laughter to see him eat, for as he 
kept his helmet on, with the vizor up, he could put nothing 
into his mouth with his own hands without assistance, so 
one of the damsels performed for him that service. But 
to give him drínk was impossible if the host had not bored 
a rced, and, putting one end into the Knight's mouth, poured 
wine down the other ; and all this Don Quixote patiently 
endured rather than they should break the strings of his 
helmet. 

While they were thus engaged there chanced to come 
to the inn a sow-gclder, and as he arrived he blew on his 

' ThrK irc variont Spaniíb (Ung nimei for utt cod, or itock-ñih, or " poor 

Tuk" — I ditb much in rci]uctt ia *ü Romín Calbolíc counliiea for magrc 

diyi. Tmcimk a iiteralljí "liltle Irput," uied faceljouily, by «hícb epithrt 

Don Qaiiote it (or iffecta to be) taken in lo belicvc it luch. 
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pipe of reeds four or five times, which finally confírmed 
Don Quixote in the belief that he was at some &mous 
castle, and that they were serving him with music ; that 
the stock-físh was trout, the bread of the fínest flour, the 
harlots ladies, and the innkeeper the constable of that castle ; 
and, thereibre, he was well content with his enterpríse and 
sally. But that which chiefly distressed him was the not 
finding himself a ñill-made Knight, he believing that he 
could not lawfully enter into any adventure without receiving 
the order of Knighthood. 
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CHAPTER III 

fUierein is related the pleasant method by which Don ^ixote 

got himself duhhed Knight 

Troubled by this reflection, Don Quixote cut short his 
scanty pot-house supper, which being ended he called to the 
innkeeper, and, shutting himself with him in the stable, 
went down on his knees before him, saying : * — Never will I 
rise from where I am, valiant Knight, until your courtesy 
shall accord me the boon which I crave, the which shall 
redound to your praise and the weal of the human race. 

The innkeeper, seeing his guest at his feet and hearing 
these words, was confbunded, and stared at him without 
knowing what to say or do. He implored him to rise, but 
in vain, until he promised him the boon which was besought. 
— I looked for no less from your Exalted Magnifícence, kind 
Sir, responded Don Quixote, and I say unto you that the 
boon I have sought of you, and is- of your liberality granted 
to me, is that on the morning of to-morrow you should dub 
me Knight ; and this night, in the chapel of this your castle, 
I will keep vigil of my arms,^ and on the morrow, as I have 

^ The same demand, in the lame postnre, made Enil to Amadií of Ganl (ch. 
Iviii.). The language and action are closely imitated throughout this scene from 
the books of chivalries. 

' This costom of keeping vigil on the eve of being made knight was ene 
religiously observed by all novices. In the Doctrina! di Caballeros is laid down the 
precise mode in which the maiden knight is to watch and pray. The night 
before the dubbing he is to pass in prayer in some chnrch ; on the coming of 
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said, shall be accomplished that which I so greatly desire, to 
the end that I may be able, as becometh me, to go through 
all the fbur quarters of the earth, seeking for adventures 
on behalf of the distressful, as pertains to the obligation of 
Knighthood and Kníghts Errant such as I am, whose 
heart is bent on such deeds. 

The innkeeper, who, as has been said, was somewhat of 
a tríckster, and by this time had got some inkling of his 
guest's lack of wits, was confirmed in his suspicion when 
he heard this speech ; and in order to have some sport that 
night he determined to foUow him up in his humour. So 
he told our hero that there was much propriety in what he 
desired, and that such a proposal was natural and becoming 
to Knights so illustríous as he seemed to be and as his gallant 
presence indicated ; that he himself, in the days of his youth, 
had been given to that honourable proíéssion, journeying 
through divers parts of the world looking for his adventures, 
not omitting the Fish Market of Malaga, the Islets of 
Riarán, the Compass of Seville, the Aqueduct-Square of 
Segovia, the Olive Grove of Valencia, the Precinct of 
Granada, the Strand of San Lucar, the Colt-fountain of 
Cordova, the Pot-houses of Toledo,^ and various other 

day he most hcar a mass, and armed in all his armonr ezcept only his head, 
which ahall remain uncovered, he most make declaration that he comes to be 
made a knight ; that he desires part in the order of chivalry ; and that he will 
maintain it as best he is able. Then he who has to knight him, or some other 
kaight at his direction, is to buckle on the candidate his spurs, and then invest 
him with hit tword, which the new knight unsheathcs, taking an oath that he 
¥rill die, if necessary, for his law, his lord, and his country. This done, the 
sénior knight is to give him the accolade, and kiss him in token of peace. 
These forms were observed by all the knights in the books of chivalries, who, 
whatever be theif períod, their lineage, or their country, it is scarcely necessary 
to say were all good Spaniards and sovnd Catholics of the fífteenth centnry. 

^ Lot Ftrektla dt Malaga^ bUa de Riarán^ Compmx de Sewiía, Azeguejo de 
Segnña^ Ofívera de Vdieiuia^ RoñdiUa de Grsnada, Piaja de Sam Lucar, Potr» de 
Cerdavt^ VentiÜas de 7a&i¿»— these were the slums of Spain in the time of 
CcTTUitea— the sinks into which flowed all the vice of the age, — the homes of 
the picarsqve gentry, the Bohemian and the Alsatian, the cut-pnrse, rogue, and 
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places, where he had exercised the Hghtness of his feet and 
the dexteríty of his hands, doing many wrongs, soliciting 
many widows, undoing sundry damsels, and deceiving some 
minors, ending by causing himself to be known in almost 
every pólice-office and court in Spain ; and at the last he 
had come to retire to that castle of his, where he lived upon 
his estáte and that of other people, entertaining therein all 
Knights Errant of whatever quality or condition they were, 
solely out of the great afiéction he bore them, and that they 
might share with him their substance in payment of his 
good-will. He told Don Quixote also that there was no 
chapel within that castle where he could watch his arms, 
fbr it had been pulled down to be rebuilt ; but that in a 
case of necessity he knew that a vigil might be kept where- 
ever he pleased, and that night he might keep his watch in 
the courtyard of the castle, and in the morning, God willing, 
the other ceremonies might be perfbrmed in such wise as to 
leave him a ñill-made Knight, as much a Knight as any 
could be in the world. He asked him if he had any money, 
and Don Quixote replied that he had not a doit, fbr he had 
never read in the histories of Knights Errant that they 
carried any. The innkeeper assuVed him that he was 
mistaken ; he granted that it was not written in the 
histories, the authors thereof not deeming it necessary to 
mention a thing so obvious and so needñil to take with one 
as money and clean shirts ; nevertheless, it was not to be 
supposed that such were not taken, and therefore he might 

hona-rotgj of whote livet and hannts Cervantes here, as in his Novéis and Inter- 
Indes, displays so minute and accurate a knowledge, — gleaned, doubtless, from 
ezperíence when serving his poor offices of tax-gatherer and under-commissary, 
dnríng that dark period of his life between 1598 and 1604. The innkeeper, 
who stands out so vividly in this scene, was clearly bom free of the guild — 
** littered under Mercury" — a past-master of the craft. He speaks **according 
to the tríck," humouring Don Qaixote*8 frenzy and glibly parodying his guest, 
while showing his own familiarity with the ways and the terms of Knight 
Brrantiy* 
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accept it fbr certain and proved that all Knights Errant (of 
which so many of the books were ñill and witness) carríed 
purses well lined against what might happen, and that they 
also carríed shirts, and a little box ñill of unguents to heal 
the wounds they received. For, in the fíelds and deserts 
where they fought and carne out wounded, they had not 
always people to cure them, unless they retained some 
learned enchanter as ñíend to relieve them at once, bearíng 
through the air on some cloud some damsel or dwarf with 
a phial of water of such virtue that on tasting even a drop 
thereof, in a tríce they remained whole of their scars and 
wounds, as if they had never received any damage. In 
default of this, the Knights of oíd took assurance that their 
squires were provided with money and other necessaries, 
such as lint and salves fbr healing ; and when it happened 
that such Knights had no squires, of which the cases were 
few and rare, they themselves carríed everything, in wallets 
so very fine as scarcely to be visible, on the charger's 
haunches, as though it were something other of more 
importance ; for except on such occasions this carrying of 
wallets was not much admitted among Knights Errant. 
Wherefore he counselled Don Quixote — though as his 
godson, as he was so soon to be, he (the innkeeper] might 
cven command him — not to travel thenceforth without 
money and without the above - mentioned requisites, and 
he would see how useful they were to him when he least 
expected. 

Don Quixote promised to perform all that was recom- 
mended to him with all exactness ; whereupon he was 
enjoined ibrthwith to keep watch over his armour in a large 
yard by the inn-side. Collecting the pieces all together, he 
placed them on top of a stone trough which stood near a 
well, and, buckling on his shield, he grasped his lance, and 
began with a jaunty air to pace in front of the trough, it 
being now dark when he commenced his exercise. 
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The landlord told all who were staying ín the inn of hís 
guest's craze, the watching of the armour, and the dubbing 
of Knighthood which he awaited. Wondering at this 
strange kind of madness, they went to look at him from 
afár, and saw him sometimes pacing with a tranquil mien, 
sometimes resting on his lance, with his eyes fíxed on his 
armour, from which he would not take them ofF for some 
time. The night had now closed in, with a moon of such 
brightness that she might have vied with him who lent it 
to her,^ so that whatever our novice did could be plainly 
seen by all. Just then one of the muleteers who were 
staying in the inn, wanting to give water to his team, 
found it necessary to remove Don Quixote's armour from 
where it lay on the trough. The Knight, seeing the man 
approach, exclaimed with a loud voice : — O thou, whosoever 
thou art, rash cavalier ! who comest to touch the armour of 
the most valiant Errant that ever girt sword on himself, — 
take heed what thou doest, and touch it not, if thou wouldst 
not lose thy life in forfeit of thy temerity. 

The muleteer paid no regard to these words (and better 
for him it had been had he regarded them, for he would 
have re-guarded his safety ^), but, taking hold of the armour 
by the straps, flung it some way from him. When Don 
Quixote saw this, he lifted his eyes to heaven, and addressing 
himself, as it seemed, to his Lady Dulcinea, cried : — Succour 
me, mistress mine, in this the first afFront which is ofFered 
to this enthralled bosom : let not your favour and help íail 
me in this first tríal ! ' 

And uttering these and other such words and loosing his 
shield, he raised his lance in both hands, and with it dealt 

' Meaning, of coarae, the lun. 

> In the original there ii a play upon the douUe meaning of curaru^ to be 
attentive and to be healed. 

' Thii inYocation by the knight of hit lady-love in the moment of peni is a 
common fonn in the romances of chivalry. 
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such a mighty blow on the muleteer's head that it feUed him 
to the earth in such ill plight that, if it had been fbllowed 
up with a second, there would have been no need of a leech 
to cure him. This done, he collected his armour again, and 
resumed his walk with the same composure as before. Soon 
after, another muleteer, without knowing what had passed 
(for the first still lay stunned), carne up with the same pur- 
pose of giving water to his mules, and was going to remove 
the armour so as to clear the trough, when Don Quixote, 
without speakíng a word or asking any one's favour, again 
loosed his shield and again raised his lance, and without 
breaking it made more than three of the second muleteer's 
head, for he broke it into four pieces^ At the noise all the 
people of the inn ran out, and the landlord among them. 
Seeing this, Don Quixote buckled on his shield, and, setting 
his hand to his sword, cried : — O lady of beauty ! strength 
and vigour of this debile heart ! now is the hour when you 
should turn the eyes of your grandeur on this your captive 
Knight, who is awaiting this mighty adventure ! 

Thereupon he seemed to himself to acquire so much 
couragc that if aU the muleteers in the world had assailed 
him he would not have budged a foot backwards. The 
companions of the wounded, seeing them in that plight, 
began to shower stones upon Don Quixote from a distance, 
w1k> sheltered himself as well as he could with his shield, 
not venturing to leave the horse-trough lest he should seem 
to abandon his armour. The innkeeper called out to them 
to leave him alone, for he had told them already that it was 
a madman, and being mad he would be scot-free even if he 
killed them all. Don Quixote also cried out yet louder, 
calling them cowards and traitors, and declaríng the Lord 
of the castle to be a craven and a base-born Knight for 
consenting to Knights Errant being so treated, and that if 
he himself had received the order of Knighthood he would 
have made him sensible of his perfídy : — But of you, base 
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and vile rabble, I make no account. Shoot ! come on ! 
advance ! assail me as much as ye are able ; you shall see 
the penalty you have to pay for your folly and insolence ! 

This he said with so much spirit and intrepidity that he 
struck all who heard him with a terrible fear ; and therefore, 
and partly for the host's persuasions, they left ofF pelting 
him, and he on his part permitted them to carry off their 
wounded, returning to the vigil of his arms with the same 
caimness and composure as before. 

These pranks of his guest were not to the innkeeper's 
liking, so he determined to despatch and give him that 
plaguy order of Knighthood forthwith, before other mischief 
should happen. Going up to him, therefore, he apologised 
for the insolence with which those base fellows had behaved 
without his knowledge, but, he added, they had been well 
chastised for their hardihood. And seeing there was no 
chapel in that castle, as he had said before, there was no 
need, he declared, for the rest of the performance ; that the 
whole point of Knight-making consisted in the slap of the 
hand and the stroke on the shoulder, according to his know- 
ledge of the ceremonial of the order, and this could be done 
in the middle of a field ; and that Don Quixote had already 
accomplished all that pertained to the watching of arms, 
more by token that he had been more than four hours at 
what might have been finished off with a two hours' watch. 

To all this Don Quixote gave credence, and he said to 
the host that he was there ready to obey him, praying him 
to conclude the business as soon as possible, for, were he 
assaulted again when fíill Knight, he purposed not to leave 
any one alive in the castle, except those he might spare at 
the Castellanas bidding, and out of regard for him.^ 

The Castellan, thus forewarned, and apprehensive of what 

^ Here there is a triple play upon the word ctutelUmo^ which may be either 
** nattve of CastUe,'* or ** owner of a cattle," or one of the ímoí di Castilla ; tee 
note in last chapter. 
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might happen, brought out a book ¡n which he used to enter 
the straw and barley which he supplied to the muleteers, 
and, with a candle-end borne by a lad, the two damsels 
afbresaid with him, went up to where Don Quixote was 
standing, whom he ordered to go down on his knees. 
Reading in his manual as though he were reciting some 
devout prayer, he broke ofF in the middle, and, lifting up his 
hand, dealt Don Quixote a sound blow on the head, and 
after this a brisk thwack on the shoulder with his own 
sword, still muttering between his teeth as though he were 
praying. This done, he commanded one of those ladies to 
gird on Don Quixote's sword,^ which she did with much 
spríghtliness and discretion, and it needed no little of that 
last article to avoid bursting with laughter at each point of 
the ceremonies, though the prowess they had witnessed of 
the new Knight kept their mirth within bounds. At the 
girding on of the sword the good lady said : — God make 
your worship a fortúnate Knight, and give you good luck in 
battles ! — Don Quixote besought her to tell him her ñame, 
that thenceforward he might know to whom he was indebted 
for the fávour received, for he designed to bestow on her 
some portion of the honour which he was to reap by the 
valour of his arm. She replied, with much humility, that 
her ñame was La Tolosa^ and that she was the daughter of 
a cobbler, native of Toledo, who lived among the stalls of 
Sancho Bienaya,' and that, wheresoever she might be, she 
was at his service and took him for her master. Don Quixote 
begged her in reply, for love of him, henceforth to assume 
the Don and cali herself Doña Tolosa, which she promised 
to do. The other damsel buckied on him his spurs, with 

^ Nnmeront precedents are to be found tn all the bookt of chivalríes of 
¡llutrioiu ladiei aitiitiiig in the making of knights. 

' The definite article before the ñame, as in La Tolota and La MoRtura, 
•oficiently indicates the profeuion of the ladiei. 

' Sancho Bienaya, or Mienaya, was an ancient sqnare of low shops in Toledo, 
the ñame beinf snppoaed to be a Moorish or Moaarabic patronymic. 
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whom there passed almost the same coUoquy as with her of 
the sword. He asked her her ñame, and she answered that 
she was called La Molinera^ and was the daughter of a 
miller of Antequera. Her also Don Quixote besought to 
take upon her the Don^ and cali herself Doña Molinera,^ 
renewing his oiFers of service and fávour. 

These never-before-seen ceremonies having becn 
despatched at a gallop and post-haste, Don Quixote could 
not rest till he saw himself on horseback, sallying forth in 
quest of adventures. So saddling Rozinante at once he 
mounted, and, embracing the innkeeper, thanked him for the 
&vour done in the knighting, in terms so extravagant as that 
it is impossible to give an exact relation of them. The inn- 
keeper, seeing him well outside his inn, responded to his 
speeches with others no less flowery although more brief, 
and, without asking him for the cost of his lodging, let him 
go with a hearty good-will. 

^ The rídicnle is levelled at the índiscriminate use of the honorary prefix of 
Dm^ which had become an abuse of the age. Pellicer qaotes from a contem- 
porary wríter to the efiéct that the Jews were those who most afiécted the 
title, and that even public women would assume it, especially in Andalucía. 
Elaewhere Cervantes ridicules the practice. 
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CHAPTER IV 

Ofwhat happened to aur Knsght when he salliedfrom 

the inn 



It was dawn when Don Quixote went out from the inn, so 
happy, so blithe, so enraptured at finding himself now a ñiU- 
dubbed Knight, that his joy was like to burst his horse's 
girths. But the counsels of the host coming into his mind 
respecting the supplies which he needed to take with him, 
especially of money and of shirts, he resolved to return home 
and provide himself with everything, also with a squire ; 
calculating on taking into his service a labouring man, a 
townsman of his, who was poor and had a family, but was (Z rs^ ^ 
vcry fit for the squirely office in Knighthood. With this . "' 
intention he turned Rozinante's head towards his village,^^^^^ 
who, as if he knew that he was on his road h o me, began to '^^"^ 
tr^vel witníudrgoocr wilí th at he seemed not to put^^ ji] H -^ -^t 
fccttS-the-íartlh — He'líad'Tíot gone far when he became T V-) -^ 
aware iháC ÍTÚxn a thicket hard by, on his right hand, there 
came faint sounds as of some one complaining, and no 
sooner did he hear them than he exclaimed : — I thank 
Heaven for the fkvour accorded me, seeing that it places 
before me so promptly occasions for me to perform that 
which is due to my profession, and whence I may be able to 
gather the fhiit of my good desires. These críes, doubtless, 
proceed from some man or woman in distress, who has need 
(rf* my protection and assistance. — Then, turning rein, he 
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rodé Rozinante towards the spot whence the voice seemed 
to proceed ; ^ and, at a few paces from the entrance into the 
wood, he saw a nag tied to an oak-tree, and to another a 
youth, naked to his middie, about fifteen years of age. This 
was he who was uttering those cries, ñor without cause, for 
a sturdy fellow of a peasant was flogging hím soundly with 
a waist-belt, and accompanying each stroke with a reproof 
and a piecc of advice, for he would cry — A still tongue and a 
ready eye ! The lad was saying in reply : — I will not do so 
any more, master ; by the passion of God ! I'll not do so 
any more ; and I promise to take better care of the flock in 
future. — Seeing what passed, Don Quixote cried out with 
an angry voice : — III it beseems you, discourteous Knight, 
to engage with one who cannot defend himself. Mount 
your steed, and take your lance (for the other also had a 
lance resting against the tree to which his mare was made 
fast ^], that I may teach you that what you are doing is a 
coward's deed. 

On beholding that figure in ñiU armour come at him, 
brandishing a lance over his head, the peasant gave himself 
up for a dead man, and so answered with gentle words : — 
Sir Knight, this youth whom I am beating is my servant, 
whom I employ to look after a flock of sheep I have in 
these parts, and he is so careless that every day I miss one, 
and, because I chastise his carelessness or his roguery, he 
declares I do it out of miserliness, so as not to pay him the 
due wages, and, on God and my soul, he lies ! 

^ A precitely similar adventure was that of Don Belianis when, on entering 
a forest, he heard loud cries which seemed to proceed from persons who were in 
great extremity {Belianis ofGreectj bk. i. ch. iv.). 

' From this it is evident that the stoclc-keepers and flock-masters in that age 
carried hmces while occupied in their basiness. Cervantes himself, in his novel 
of the Coüoquy ofthe Tvoo Dogs Safio and Berganza, speaks of a farmer who went 
over the country lookíng after his sheep, ^ riding upon a nag with lance and 
shield." So that the spectacle of an armed horseman on the highway was not so 
very uncommon a one, except as to the armour, in those days. 
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— Do jrou b'c before me, wretched clown ? cried Don 
Quixote. By the sun which shines above us, I will run 
you through and through with this lance. Pay him at once, 
without another word, or, by the God who rules us, I ñnísh 
and annihilate you this moment. Unbind him instantly ! — 
The peasant bowed his head, and without answering a word 
released his servant, of whom Don Quixote inquired how 
much his master owed him. He answered, for nine months, 
at seven reab a month. Casting it up, Don Quixote found 
it carne to sixty-three reals^ and he bade the peasant disburse 
them on the instant unless he had a mind to die for it. The 
rustic, in a fright, replied that by the pass in which he 
stood and the oath he had sworn (though he had sworn not 
at all), it was not so much, for there had to be deducted and 
taken into account three pairs of shoes he had given the 
lad, and one real for two blood-lettings when he was ill. 

— It is well, Don Quixote answered ; let the shoes and 
the blood-lettings go for the lashes you have given him un- 
deservedly, and if he has cracked the leather of the shoes you 
gave, you have cracked that of his body ; and if the barber 
drew his blood when sick, you have drawn it in health ; on 
that score, therefore, he owes you nothing. 

— The worst of it is, Sir Knight, that I have no money 
here. Let Andrés come with me home, and I will pay him 
real by real. 

— I go with him ! cried the lad ; no, indeed ! Devil a 
bit ! No, sir, I don't intend to ; for, going with him alone, 
he will skin me like a Saint Bartholomew. 

— He will not do so, replied Don Quixote. It is enough 
that I lay my command on him for him to respect it ; and 
on condition that he swears to me on the law of chivalry he 
has received, I will let him go free and will guarantee the 
payment. 

— Good your worship, look ye what you say, quoth the 
youth, for this my master is no Knight, ñor has he received 
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any ordcr of chivalry, for he is Juan Haldudo the rich, and 
uves at Quintanar.^ 

— That is no matter, Don Quíxote replied ; for there 
may be Haldudos Knights ; the more as every one is the 
child of his works.^ 

— That is true, cried Andrés ; but this master of mine, 
what works is he the child of, since he denies me my wage, 
my sweat, and my toil ? 

— I deny it not, brother Andrés, answered the peasant ; 
do me the favour to come with me, and I swear by all the 
orders of chivahy in the worid to pay you as I have said, 
real by real^ and perñimed into the bargain.' 

— ^The perñiming I excuse you, said Don Quixote ; give 
it to him in reals^ with that I am content, and take care that 
you accomplish what you have sworn to, or else, by the like 
oath, I swear to seek you out once more and to chastise you ; 
and I shall find you even though you hide yourself as cióse 
as a lizard. And if you would know who it is that lajrs this 
command on you, and in order that you may rest under the 
greater obligation to comply with it, learn that I am the valor- 
ous Don Quixote of La Mancha, the undoer of wrongs and 
injuries ; and God be with you, and be not fálse to what you 
have promised and sworn, on pain of the forfeit pronounced. 

Saying this, the Knight clapt spurs to his Rozinante 
and was quickly gone from them. The íarmer foUowed 
him with his eyes ; and when he saw him disappear, clear of 
the wood, he came back to his servant Andrés, and said to 

^ A town on the border of New Castile, a ávft jouraey from Don (¿uizote*s 
village. 

' Cada uno es tójo de sus obras — an ancient proverb, repeated by Sancho, Part I. 
ch. xlvii^ and by Don (¿uixote, Part II. ch. zxxü. 

' Spoken facetioutly, to denote that he would give with good-will and in full 
meature. The phrate is used repeatedly by Cervantes in Don ^uUnü and in his 
novel of Rinconete y Cortadillo f also in Guarnan de Alfarache, We have a 
similar form in English slang : for an ezample, see ORver Twa/, ch. xliii., where, 
upon the Artfiíl Dodger asking, ** Where are my privileges ? " the jailer replies : 
** Yott*ll get yonr privileges soon enongh— and pepper with *em.** 
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him, — Come hither, my son, for I wish to pay you what I 
owe, as that undoer of wrongs ordered me to do. 

— And on my oath, said Andrés, you would do well to 
comply with the order of that good Knight — may he Uve a 
thousand years ! — who is so brave and so just a judge that, 
on my life,^ if you don't pay me, he will come back and do 
what he said. 

— That I, too, swear, quoth the farmer ; but, for the much 
love I bear you, I wish to increase the debt that I may add 
to the discharge. — And seizing him by the arm he tied him 
once more to the tree,ywhere he gave him so many strípes as 
to leave him for dead. — ^Now, master Andrés, cali upon that 
undoer of wrongs ; you shall see that he does not undo this 
one, though I think I have not finished the doing of it, for 
I have a mind to flay you alive, as you were fearíng. — But 
he untied him at last, and giving him leave to go and look 
for his judge to execute the prescribed sentence. Andrés 
went off* in dudgeon, vowing he would go in search of Don 
Quixote of La Mancha, and tell him exactly what had 
passed, and that he would have to be paid sevenfold. Never- 
theless, he wept as he went along, and his master remained 
behind laughing ; and thus did the valiant Don Quixote 
redress the wrong. 

As to the Knight, greatly elated at what had passed, it 
appearing to him that he had made a very happy and noble 
beginning of his chivalries, he rodé on towards his village, 
much pleased with himself, repeating in a low voice : — Right 
well mayst thou be called fortúnate above all women who 
this day are alive on earth, O beyond all the beauties 
beauteous Dulcinea del Toboso ! since it has (alien to thy 
lot to hold subject and submissive to thy entire will and 
pleasure a Knight so valorous and renowned as is, and shall 

^ In the original Andrés sweart " by Roque," a common oath, though who or 
what Roque is no one now knows. yive Roque is used by Sancho several times 
in the course of this story. 
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be, Don Quixote of La Mancha, who, as all the world 
knows, but yesterday received the order of Knighthood, and 
to-day has redressed the greatest wrong and outrage that 
injustice ever conceived or cruelty perpetrated ; to-day hath 
he wrested the scourge from the hand of that merciless foe 
who so causelessly was beating that delicate iníánt. 

Thereupon he arrived at a spot where the road branched 
into four, and anón there carne into his íáncy the cross-ways 
where the Knights Errant were used to place themselves to 
ponder which of the roads they should take. After their ex- 
ample,^ he stood still a while, and after he had well reflected, 
he let loóse the reins on Rozinante, submitting his will to 
that of his steed, who followed his first intention, which was 
to go straight the way of his stable. Having proceeded 
about two miles Don Quixote descried a great throng of 
people, who, as he afterwards learnt, were merchants of 
Toledo going to buy silk in Murcia.* There were six, 
carrying their umbrellas,* with other four, servants, on horse- 
back, and three muleteers on foot. So soon as Don Quixote 
made them out, he conceived it to be a matter of new 
adventure, and, to imitate as much as was possible of the 
passes ^ he had read of in his books, it seemed to him that 
this was presently one such as he designed to perform ; and 
SO) with a gallant air and resolute mien, he settled himself 
fírmly in his stirrups, grasped his lance, brought his shield 
over his breast, and stood waiting, posted in the middle of 

^ Bowle cites many parallel paHages in the romances of chivaliy $ which it is 
needless to re-quote, as a simiUr choice of road under Ulce circunistances has been 
made by héroes of novéis innumerable, andent and modem. 

' Murcia was then the seat of the chief silk manufacture in Spain. In his 
Disatrtot Históricos, 1621, Cáscales sayt that in that year there were 355,500 
mulberry trees in Murcia, which produced more than a million of pounds of silk. 
In these days the growth of silk in the province has greatly declined. 

* SluiíasoUi — ^lit. **parasols" — first used in Spain many years before they 
were known elsewhere in Europe. 

* Pasos, i^, jousts, or solemn functions of knighthood, as El Paso fíonroto^ 
húá tt the brídge of Orbigo, near León, in 1434. 
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the road, the advent of those Knights Errant (for so he took 
and judged them to be) ; and when they had arrived so near 
that they could see and hear, Don Quixote lifted his voice, 
and, in a haughty tone, exclaimed : 

— Let all the world hait, if all the world does not confess 
that there is not in the whole world a damsel more beautiful 
than the Empress of La Mancha, the peerless^ Dulcinea 
del Toboso. 

The merchants stopped at the sound of these words, and 
at sight of the strange figure of him who spoke them ; and 
by them and the figure they at once divined the madness of 
their owner. Being desirous of knowing more fully whither 
that confession tended which he required of them, one of the 
party, who was a bit of a wag and very sharp-witted, saíd to 
Don Quixote : — Sir Knight, we know not who that good 
kdy may be you speak of ; show her to us, and if she is so 
beautiful as you report, with right good will and without any 
compulsión will we confess the truth of what, of your part, 
Í8 demanded of us.^ 

— If I show her to you, replied Don Quixote, what merit 
would there be in your confessing a truth so manifest ? 
The essential thing is that without seeing her you must 
believe, confess, affirm, swear, and maintain it ; otherwise 
you engage with me in battle, ye proud, preposterous crew ; 
and now come on ! one by one, as the rule of chivalry 
requires, or all together, as is the custom and base usage of 
those of your breed ; here I stay and await you, confíding in 
the right I have on my side. 

— Sir Knight, replied the merchant, I beseech you in the 
ñame of all these princes here present that, in order that we 
may not burden our consciences by testifying to a thing 

^ La tm ftr — tn epithet firtt applied to Oríana, the mistreM of AmadU, and 
afterwardt adopted in all the romances to qualify all the heroines. 

' The Toledan merchant raUet the same point at was raised by the Knight 
of the Croaa when the same kind of challenge was made to him by the Bold 
Bargnndían, in the book of El CabalUro de ¡a Crust^ bk. i. ch. czy. 
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never seen or heard of by us, and the more since it is so 
much to the prejudice of the Empresses and Queens of 
Alcarria^ and Estremadura, that your worshíp be good 
enough to show us a portrait of that lady, although it be 
no bigger than a barley-corn, for by the thread the cluc is 
discovered,^ and we shall rest satisfíed and assured with this, 
and you. remain content and satisfied. Nay, I believe that 
we are already so much on her side that, though her portrait 
show her to us a-squint of one eye and distiUing vermilion 
and brimstone from the other, nevertheless, in order to please 
you, we will say all that you wish in her (avour. 

f^— There distib not, ye infamous rabble ! responded Don 
Quixote, incensed with anger j — there distib not, I say, 
what thou speakest of, but only amber and civet ; ñor is she 
crook-eyed or hump-backed, but straighter than a spindle or 
Guadarrama.* But ye shall pay for the foul blasphemy ye have 
uttered against such transcendent beauty as that of my lady ! 
So saying, he charged with lowered lance against him who 
had spoken, with such wrath and fury, that, if his good 
fortune had not so ordered as that Rozinante should tríp and 
fall in mid career, it would have fared ill with the rash 
merchant. Rozinante fell, and his master went rolling 
some distance along the plain ; ñor when he wanted to rise 
was he able to do so, encumbered as he was with his lance, 
target, spurs, and helmet, together with the weight of the 
antique armour. And, while he struggled to get up and 

^ A dittrict of New Castile, on the left bank of the Henares, of which 
presumably one of the merchants was a native. 

^ Por el hilo u sacará el ovilh—oXá proverb : E fimbria de texto judico — ^Eratmi 
Adagia. 

* Guadarrama — a range of mountaint north-west of Madrid, dividing Oíd from 
New Castile and the basin of the Douro from that of the Tagus. Thence blow 
in winter and spring those keen, piercing winds which make the climate of the 
capital so unpleasant. The "spindle of Guadarrama" (huso de Guadarrama) 
refers not to the implement, so called because made of the beech which grows 
there, but to a straight peak of the mountain. ¿«r huos de Guadarrama is a 
phrase.still applied to a portion of the range. 
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could not, he kept shouting : — Flee not, coward brood ! 
Stay, ye caitiff crew ! for not by any fault of mine, but of my 
horse, am I stretched here.^ 

A muleteer of the company, who was not over good- 
natured, hearing the poor (alien gentleman utter these saucy 
speeches, could not refrain from giving him the response on 
his ríbs i and coming up to him he seized his lance, and 
having broken it into pieces, with one of them began to 
belabour him, so that, in spite and defiance of his armour, he 
pounded him like wheat in a mili. His masters called out to 
him to desist and let the gentleman be ; but the muleteer 
was piqued, and would not give up the game till he had gone 
the whole stake^ of his anger. Catching up the other 
pieces of the lance, he shivered them all over the poor fallen 
one, who, amid all that tempest of blows which rained upon 
him, never closed his mouth, hurling threats to heaven and 
earth against the brigands, as he took them to be. 

At last the muleteer tired himself out, and the merchants 
pursued their journey, carrying with them matter enough to 
talk about for the rest of the way concerning the poor 
belaboured one. He, when he found himself alone, again 
tried if he were able to rise ; but, if he could not do so 
when sound and well, how could he after being pounded 
and almost beaten to pieces ? Yet still he esteemed 
himself as fortúnate, it seeming to him that this was a 
disaster proper to Knights Errant, and he attributed it all 
to the fall of his horse ; ñor was it possible for him to rise, 
so tn-uised and mauled was all his body. 

^ So Angélica in Orlando Furioso excuses the fall of Sacripante, overthrown by 
an unknown cavalier : — 

Deh, disse ella, Signor, non vi ríncresca, 
Che del cader non é la colpa vostra, 
Ma del caballo. 

— Canto i. st. 67. 

' The phrases are taken from the game of Piquet, much played in that age. 
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IVherein is continued the narrative ofour Knighfs 

disaster 

FiNDiNG that m vtry fact he was unable to stir, the Knight 
was minded to have recourse to his usual remedy, which 
was to think of some passage in his books, and his frenzy 
brought to his memoiy that of Count Baldwin and the 
Marquess of Mantua when the first was left wounded by 
Carloto on the mountain ^ — a story familiar to children, not 
unknown to youth, enjoyed and even believed by oíd men, 
and for all that no truer than the miracles of Mahomed. 
Now this seemed to him to come pat to the pass in which 
he found himself ; and so, with signs of great suíFering, he 
began to roll himself about on the ground, and to repeat, 
with feeble breath, what the wounded Knight of the Wood 
is reported to have said : — 

^ The trilogy of bailada relating to the death and vengeance of Baldwin 
(Valdovino») is to be found in Duran*s collection, voU i. p. 207, and they are 
among the best, as they are the longest and moit elabórate, of the Spanith 
bailada relating to the Carlovingian legenda — full of poetic grace, truth, and 
aimplicity, and giving an mtereating picture of chivalríc mannera and aentiment. 
Though the language haa been modemiaed, the bailada themaelvea are believed 
by Clemencin to be of the thirteenth century. Baldwin waa one of the Twelve 
Peerá of France. The traitor Carloto waa a aon of Charlemagne. The Marqueta 
of Mantua, by whom the murder of Baldwin waa diacovered and avenged, waa 
hia únele, and aeema to be identical with the Paladín better known aa Ogier the 
Dañe. 
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Where hidest thou, O mistress mine, 

That thou grievest not fot me ? 
Or thou knowest not oí my plight, 

Or false and faithless thou must be.^ 

And in this wise he went on repeating the bailad until he 
carne to the lines which ran : — 

O noble Marquesa of Mantua, 
My únele and my natural lord ! ^ 

As fortune ordered it, when he arrived at this verse there 
chanced to pass by there a labouring man of his own village 
and a neighbour of his, who was going to take a load or 
wheat to the mili. He, seeing a man lying there, went up 
to him, and asked who he was and what mishap he was 
bewailing so doleñiUy. Don Quixote believed this to be, 
without doubt, the Marquess of Mantua, his únele, and so 
he gave no answer, but went on with his bailad, in which 
he told of his disaster and of the amours of the Emperor's 
son with his spouse, all as it is sung in the romance. The 
labourer was astonished at hearíng these rhapsodies, and, 
taking ofF the Knight's vizor, which was now broken to 
pieces with the beating, he wiped his face, which was 

^ Donde estás señora mía 
Qvit ao te duele mi mal ? 
O no lo sabes, señora, 
O eres falsa y desleal. 

Theie linet are not to be found as quoted in the original bailad, but in one 
foonded upon it of later date, fírst pnblished in the Romancero Generáis of Pedro 
de Florea, 1614. 

^ O noble Marqnú de Mantua, 
Mi tio j señor camal. 

Mh teSor tío carnal^ in the original. Cervantes is evidently quoting from 
memory. 27o aitm/ is literally ** únele of my flesh," U. ancle by blood — the 
Marqueta of Mantua being a brother of the father of Baldwin. 
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covered with dust, and, when he had wiped it, he recog- 
nised him,^ and cried : — Señor Quixada (for so was he 
named when he had his wits and had not passed from a 
peaceñil gentleman into a Knight Errant), who has 
brought your worship to this plight ? — But still thc 
Knight went on with his bailad, and made no other 
answer to all questions. Perceiving this, the good man 
took ofF, as well as he could, his breast-plate and corslet 
to see if he had any wound, but he found no blood, ñor 
sign of any. He tried to raise him from the ground and 
set him, with no little trouble, upon his own ass, which 
seemed to him the easier mount. Gathering up his arms, 
even to the fragments of the lance, he fastened them upon 
Rozinante, whose brídle he took hold of, as well as of the 
ass's halter, and so journeyed towards their village, in much 
distress at hearing the nonsense which Don Quixote 
uttered. Ñor less dolefuUy did Don Quixote go, who, 
of the sheer beating and bruising, could not keep his 
seat on the ass, giving vent from time to time to groans 
that seemed to rend the skies, so that the labourer was 
compelled to ask him once more what hurt he felt. And 
it seemed that the devil himself put into his mind the 
storíes suitable to his mishaps, for, forgetting Baldwin at 
that moment, he bethought him of the Moor Abindarraez 
when the Governor of Antequera, Rodrigo de Narvaez, 
seized and held him prísoner in his castle.^ So that when 

^ Full of his balhd, Cervantes makes the labourer to do precisely as the 
Marquess of Mantua did : — 

Con un paño que traía 
La cara le fué a limpiar t 
Desque lo hubo limpiado, 
Luego conocido lo hae. 

' Rodrigo de Narvaez was a distinguished Christian leader agaínst the Moors, 
who, on the capture of Antequera by Juan II., in 1410, was appointed governor 
of that city. 
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the labourer asked him again how he was, and how he felt, 
Don Quixote replied ín the same words and phrases which 
the captive Abencerragc used to Rodrigo de Narvaez, as he 
had read the story in the Diana of Jorge de Montemayor, 
whcre it is written,^ applying ¡t so aptly to his case that the 
labourer wished himself at the devil for hearing such a heap 
of fooleries. Discovering thereby that his neighbour was 
mad, he made haste to reach the village so as to be rid of 
the worry of listening to Don Quixote's long harangue. 
At the cióse of it the Knight exclaimed : — Let your 
worship Sir Don Rodrigo de Narvaez know that this 
lady Xarífá, of whom I have spoken, is now the fair 
Dulcinea del Toboso, for whose sake I have done, am 
doing, and shall do, deeds of chivalry the most famous 
that have been, are, or will be, seen in the world. 

To this the labourer replied : — Look ye, Sir, sinner that 
I am, I am no Don Rodrigo de Narvaez ñor Marquess of 
Mantua, but Pedro Alonso, your worship's townsman ; 
neither is your worship Baldwin ñor Abindarraez, but the 
worthy gentleman. Señor Quixada. 

— I know who I am, answered Don Quixote, and I 
know that I could be not only they or whom I have 



^ The story of Abindames, a noble Moor of Granada of the family of the 
Abencerrages, is told in the oíd chronicles, and was the subject of a bailad before 
it wat introdnced by Montemayor into his pastoral poem of Diana, Cervantes, 
as nsnal, not having apparently the use of any library, quotes the story wrongly. 
The Moor was never kept by Narvaez in confinement. Taken prisoner in an 
ambuscade, when going to keep an appointment made by his mistress, Xarifíi, 
the daughter of the Moorish govemor of Cártama, Abindarraez was released on 
condition of presenting himself at Antequera in three days. He kept his word, 
the fair Xarifa bearing him company. Touched by his chivalrous loyalty and 
sympathising with his condition, Narvaez gave the lovers their liberty, and even 
sent an escort with them to a place of safety. The incident is to be found 
recorded in the Moorish histories, and the generosity of the Chrístian govemor, 
together with the good faith and the romantic love of the Moor, has been a 
frequent subject of romance and bailad. (See Duran, vol. ii. p. 105.) Lope de 
Vega made a play on it, El Remedio de la Desdicha, 
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spoken, but all the Twelvc Peers of France,^ aye, and all 
the Nine of Fame,* since all the exploits they perfbrmed 
togetfaer and each by himself are surpassed by mine. 

Thus discoursing, they reached the víUage about the 
hour of siinset, but the labourer waited until it should be 
a little darker in order that the battered gentleman might 
not be seen on so scurvy a mount.* When he thought it 
was fit time, he entered the village, and went to Don 
Quixote's house, which he found all in uproar ; for the 
Priest and the Barber of the place were there, great friends 
of Don Quixote's, to whom his housekeeper was crying at 
the top of her voice : 

— ^What think ye, Master Licentiate Pero Pérez (for 
such was the Priest's ñame), of my master's mishap ? Six 
days ^ it is that they have not been seen, he and his horse ; 
ñor the shield, ñor the lance, ñor the armour. Woe is me ! 
and I am certain, and it is as true as that I am born to die, 
that those cursed books of chivalries which he has, and is 
used to read so often, have turned his brain ; íbr, now I 

^ The Twelve Peert, of whom frequent mention will be made in thU story, 
were a body of the most famous knights in the Court of Charlemagne, taid to 
have been institnted by that monarch in imitation of King Arthar*! Round 
Table. The ñames of the Peen are variously given in the l^ends. The mott 
famout, who appear in every catalogue, were Roland, Oliver, Guy of Burgundy, 
Rinaldo of Montalvan, Richard of Normandy, and Ogier the Dañe. In the 
CAanson de Roland, which is believed to be anterior in date to the pteudo-chronicle 
of Turpin, and therefore to all the legends and romances springing from that 
source, only Roland and Oliver of these are mentioned, while the remaining ten 
are almost unknown in the other fables. 

' The Nme of Fame, or the Nine Worthies, were three Christians, King 
Arthur, Charlemagne, and Godfrey of Bouillon ; three Jews, Joshua, David, and 
Judas Maccabeus ; three Gentiles, Alexander, Héctor, and Julius Caesar. See 
Shaicspeare, z Hemy IV^ Act ii. se. 4 : — ** Thou art as valorous as Héctor 
of Troy, worth fíve of Agamemnon, and ten times better than the Nine 
Worthies." 

* Porque no viesen a¡ molido hidalgo tan mal caballero— Úít point of which is 
necessarily lost in English, we having no word like caballero, to signify at once t 
ríder on horseback and a degree of gentility. 

^ It is stríctly a little leas than two days, as the precise Clemendn remarks. 
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mind me, I have heard him say often, speaking to himself, 
that he would turn Knight Errant and go about in those 
worlds seeking adventures. Let them go to Satán and to 
Barabbas those books, for they have spoilt the fínest under- 
standing there was in all La Mancha. 

The same said the Niecc, and she said moreovcr : — Know, 
Master Nicholas (for such was the Barber's ñame), that 
many times it has happened to dear uncle to be reading in 
those impious books of disventures ^ for two days and two 
nights together, at the end of which he would fling the book 
from his hands, draw his sword, and go slashing at the walls ; 
and when he was tired out he would say he had killed four 
giants like four towers, and the sweat which he sweated out 
of his exhaustion he would say was blood from the wounds 
he had received in the battle, and then he would drínk off* a 
great pitcher of cold water, and rest quiet and easy, saying 
that the water was a very precious liquor which the sage 
Esquife ^ had brought him, a great enchanter and a fríend of 
his. But I take the blame of it all on me for not having 
told you of my uncle's foUies, so that you might have relieved 
him before he carne to what he has come, and might have 
burnt all these execrable books, of which he has a great many, 
which well deserve to be burnt as if they were heretics. 

— So I say, too, quoth the Priest ; and i' feith, to-morrow 
shall not pass without a public process ^ being held of them, 
and let them be condemned to the ñames so that they may 
gíve no occasion to such as read them to do what my good 
friend must have done. 

All this was overheard by the labourer and by Don 

^ DerverttwaSj — a dyslogistic coinage of the Niece't. 

' Esqmfi (a small boat, a •k¡£F], an intentional eqmvoqiu depreciatoiy for 
Alqnife, the famoat enchanter in Amadis^ husband of Urganda. 

* Auto fiMicCy i.e. auto-dt-fi» For tome reason or other it is the Portuguete 
form, aut^-da-fiy which has come to be Anglicised and used in preference to the 
Spanish, even when they are acta of the Spaniíh Inquiiition which are in 
qnettion. 
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Quixote, whereby the labourer got to comprehend his 
townsman's inñrmity ; so he began in a loud voice to 
exclaim : ^ — Open, your worships, to Sir Baldwin and to my 
Lord Marquess of Mantua, who comes sorely wounded, and 
to Master Moor Abindarraez, whom the valorous Rodrigo 
de Narvaez, governor of Antequera, leads captive.* 

At this cry they all carne out, and recognising some their 
fríend, others their master and únele, — ^who had not yet 
dismounted from his ass, for he was not able, — they ran to 
embrace him. But he said : — Forbear, all of you i I come 
sore wounded through the íault of my steed ; carry me to 
bed, and summon, if it be possible, Urganda the Wise, that 
she may examine and heal my hurts j 

— See now in an ill hour, cried the Housekeeper, if my 
heart did not tell me right on which foot my master limped. 
Come up, your worship, and welcome, and without sending 
for that Urgada* we shall know how to cure you here. 
Accursed, say I, may they be again, and a hundred times 
more, those books of chivalries which brought your worship 
to this pass ! 

They carríed him straight to bed and searched for his 
wounds but found none, he saying that he was all one bniise 
through having a grievous íall with his horse Rozinante in 
a ñght with ten giants, the most enormous and audacious to 
be found almost anywhere upon earth. 

— So ho, quoth the Priest, are there giants in the dance ? 
By my halidome, but I will burn them to-morrow before 

^ The reader of Wawerlef will remember the eífective use which Scott, a 
great reader and lover of Cervantes, malees of this passage, when Fergus Mac-Ivor 
cscorts the wounded Waverley to his Castle of Glennaquoich (ch. xxiv.). 

' Note the tone of familiaríty in which the labourer, though he mixes up the 
Marquess with his nephew, takes up Don Quixote's rhapsodies — a proof, among 
many in this book, of the popularity of the ballads among the Spanish peasantry 
of that period, 

' This some of the later editora, reckless of any sense of humour, have 
changed into Urganda \ thus putting the housekeeper's blunder on the printcr, 
and correcting Cervantes in spite of himself. 
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night comes. — They put many questions to Don Quixote, 
but to none would he malee other answer than that they 
should give him something to eat and let him sleep, fbr that 
was of most importance to him. They did so, and the 
Priest ínquired more particularly of the labourer of how Don 
Quixote had been found. The labourer told him everything, 
wíth the fooleries the Knight had uttered when found and 
as he was brought along, which increased the desire of the 
Licentiate to do that which next day he did ; which was to 
cali on his friend the Barber, Master Nicholas, and go with 
him to the house of Don Quixote. 
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Of the pleasant and famous Inquisitim which the Priest and 
the Barber held on the library o/our Ingenious Gentleman 

He was still sleeping.^ The Priest asked the Niece for 
the keys of the room where the books were kept, the authors 
of the mischief, which she gave him with a very good will. 
Then they all went in, the Housekeeper with them, and 
found more than a hundred large volumes,^ very well bound, 
and other smaller ones ; and, as soon as the Housekeeper saw 
them, she ran out of the room again in a great hurry, 
returning presently with a vessel of holy water and a bunch 
of hyssop.* And quoth she : — Look you, Master Licentiate j 
take and sprinkle this room, lest there be here some enchanter, 
of the many these books contain, to bewitch us in punishment 
of that which we want to do to them, casting them out of 
the world. 

The Licentiate laughed at the Housekeeper's simplicity, 
and bade the Barber hand him those books, one by one, to 

^ Cervantes appears to have wrítten the first part of this stoiy withoat mnch 
attention to the divisions into chapters. This opening sentence begins simply 
with the personal pronoun ti cual^ of which the antecedent is Don Quixote, the 
Ust words of the preceding chapter. 

' In a passage hereafter (Part I. ch. xziv.), Don Quixote says that he had more 
than three hnndred books at home. But this mnst be taken to indude hís whole 
library. The hundred large volnmes — cuerpos de Rbm — ^were those of the 
romances of chivalry, which were all printed in folio. 

' Hyssop was of oíd the plant of purífication, of which the hedge varíety was 
once called Gratia Dei, It was used in exorcising. 
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see what they treated of, since he might be able to ñnd some 
which did not deserve the discipline of the fíre. 

— No, cried the Niece ; there's no need to pardon any of 
them, for they have been all evil-doers.^ Better fling them 
out of the Windows into the court, and make a heap of them, 
and set them on fíre, or, if not, take them out into the yard, 
and let the bonfíre be made there and the smoke will not be 
a nuisance. — The Housekeeper said the same, so eager were 
the two for the slaughter of those innocents ; but the Priest 
would not have it so, without fírst reading the titles at least. 

And the fírst which Master Nicholas put into his hands 
was, The Four Books ofAmadis o/GauL This, said the Priest, 
is curious, for, as I have heard say, this book was the fírst of 
chivabíes prínted in Spain, from which all the others have 
taken their origin and groundwork,^ and therefore I am of 
opinión that, as the heresiarch of a sect so pernicious, we 
ought to condemn him to the ñre without any mercy. 

— Not so, Sir, said the Barber, for I have heard also that 
'tis the best of all the books which have been composed in 
that kind ; therefore, as being unique in his art, he ought to 
be pardoned. 

— That is true,* cried the Priest, and for that reason let 

^ Tbere it still ttanding a ruin on the outtkirtt of the town of Argamaiilla, 
by the towntmen called La Casa de Don Sluixotty with the remaint of a large 
circular window looking out into the comü or outer yard, which might well have 
•erved for the acene of this episode. Cervantes doubtless had this house in his 
eye when he descríbed the Knight*s dwelling. 

' Cervantes is taken to task by Clemencin for saying that this was the first 
book of chivalries prínted in Spain. But though the earliest edition extant of 
jímaJis is of the date 1510, whereas Tirante el Blanco was first printed at 
Valencia, in the Catalán or Valencian dialect (they were one in those days), in 
1490, Cervantes was ríght if he meant, as he probably did, the first book of 
chivalríes in Spanish. The Castilian versión of Tirante was not prínted till the 
year 151 1. It must be said, moreover, that Tirante owes nothing to jinuuSs, and 
it of a kind totally diflferent, characterístic of a Ufe as distinct from that depicted 
in the jínuuUs books as Castile was from Valencia in the fifteenth century. 

' From this, as from nnmerous other indications in Don ^tdxote, it is very 
clear that Cervantes, while ridiculing the exaggerations and the abturditiet in the 
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his Ufe be granted hím for the present. Let us see that 
other who lies next him. 

— It is, quoth the Barber, The Expkits of Esplandian^ the 
lawful son of Amadis of Gaul. 

— In sooth, then, said the Priest, the merit of the íather 
shall not avail the son. Take him, housekeeper ; open that 
window and throw him out into the yard for the foundation 
of the bonñre which has to be made. 

The housekeeper obeyed him with great alacritjr, and the 
good Esplandian went flying into the back yard, there to 
await in all patience the threatened ñames. 

— Let US get on, quoth the Priest. 

— ^This who comes here, said the Barber, is Amadis of 
Greece^ — ^yea, and all on this side, as I think, are of the same 
lineage as Amadis? 

— Then let them all go to the yard, cried the Priest ; 
for rather than not burn the Queen Pintiquiniestra and the 
shepherd Darinel,^ and their eclogues and the be-devilled 

books of chivalríes, had a tender feeling for this kínd of litenture, and did by no 
means seek to destroy the legitímate influence of chivalñc romances. 

^ Las Sergas de Esplandian^ the Fifth Book of Amadis of Gaol, wrítten by the 
compiler of the four first, who is now ascertained to be Gard Ordofiez de 
Montalvo. Esplandian was the son of Amadis by Oriana. Sergas is a word 
compounded of (pr/a^gestay heehosy — exploits, to keep up the fiction of the Greek 
original. The bibliography of the Romances ofChhvalry quoted in this chapter, 
and in others of Don ¿luixoUj is given at large in Appendix A. 

* Amadis de Grecia^ the Ninth Book of the Amadis series, by Feliciano de 
Silva. 

' These wonld be Florisandro, the Sixth Book ; Lisuarte de Grecia y Perion de 
Gauüsy the Seventh Book ; Usuarte de Greda, by Juan Dias, the Eighth Book, in 
which the oíd Amadis dies and is buried ; Florisel de Nifuea, by Feliciano de Silva, 
the Tenth Book ; and a continaation of the same by the same author, forming 
the Eleventh Book ; &kfa de ¡a Selva, the Twelfth Book ; Esftrammdi de Grecia 
(no longer eztant in Spanish), the Thirteenth Book. There is also mention of a 
Fourteenth Book, Penalva, extant only in Portuguese, with whom the long Une of 
Amadis ends. See the Genealogy of Amadis in Appendix C. 

^ These are characters in Amadis of Greece, Pintiquiniestra, Queeo of 
Sobradisa, was the wife of Perion, son of Galaor, and nephew of Amadis of 
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and perplexed discourses of their author, I would burn with 
them the íather who begat me if he went in the shape of 
a Knight Errant. 

— Of that mind am I, said the Barber. 

— And so am I, added the Niece. 

— Sínce it is thus, quoth the Housekeeper ; come, to the 
yard with them ! 

They handed them to her, and being many, she, to save 
the stairs, threw them below out of the window. 

— ^What huge thing is that there ? asked the Priest. 

— This, replied the Barber, is Don Olivante de Laura, 

— The author of that, said the Priest, is the same with 
him who wrote the Carden of Flowers,^ and, in truth, I 
cannot determine which of the two books is the more 
truthñil, or rather the less mendacious : all I can say is that 
he shall to the yard for a blockhead and a blusterer. 

— He who follows is Florismarte of Hyrcania^ said the 
Barber. 

— Is Sir Florismarte there ? asked the Priest ; i' faith, 
then, he must to a quick ending in the yard, in spite of his 
strange birth and íantastic ádventures, for the hardness and 
dryness of his style deserve naught else : to the yard with 
him, and that other one, Mistress Housekeeper. 

GaaL Darínel wu a shepherd and famons wrestler, enamonred of Silvia, 
danghter of the Princesa Onoloria. 

1 Ei Jarán de Flores^ " The Garden of Flowert," written bf Antonio de 
Torqiien»da, was a book of vulgar stories, prodigies, wonderful mytha and 
•Bpentitiona, which was translated into many languages. Among the stories 
ts one of an Irishwoman, who gave birth to 378 children ; another, who pro- 
diiced an elephant; others who brought forth frogs and toads, '*a common 
thing, they say, in Naples." It treats also of men with tails ; of the herb with 
which King Solomon healed those possessed of the devil ; of St Chrístopher's 
monster tooth at Coria ; of witches, apparitions, devils, incutí and oucuhL 

* FeBxwutrtt^ or Fürismarte, de Hyrcama, This was the book which Dr. 
Johnson, who, as a boy, was immoderately fond of reading romances of chivalry, 
read quite throngh while at Dr. Percjr's parsonage-house in the country— a feat 
which probably no mortal man has since attempted. 
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— With all my heart, dear Sir, responded she, and, with 
much cheerfulness, did what she was bidden. 

— This one, said the Barber, ¡s the Knight Platir.^ 

— An oíd book is that, cried the Príest ; ñor do I fínd 
in it aught which deserves mercy ; let him keep company 
with the others without another word. — ^Which was done 
accordingly. Another book was opened, and they found 
the title to be The Knight ofthe Cross.^ 

— For a title so holy as this book has, its ignorance 
might be pardoned, but they are wont to say, too, Behind 
the Cross the Devil stands : * let him go the fire. 

Taking up another book the Barber exclaimed : — This 
is The Aíirror of Chivalries^ 

— His worship I know, quoth the Priest : here you 
have the lord Rinaldo of Montahan^ with his friends and 
companions, thieves greater than Cacus ; and the Twelve 
Peers^ with the veracious historian Turpin ; ^ and, in sooth, 

^ El Caballero Platir—of the family of the Palmerini, one of the stupidest 
of the seríes. 

* El Caballero de la Cru» — a title borne by Lepolemo, son of the Emperor 
of Gcnnany. 

' Tras la cruz está el Diablo— z proverb, several times cited in Don ¿luixote, 

* El Espejo de Caballerías^ in four parts, the great storehouse and nursery of 
Carlovingian romance — the source whence, as indicated in the text, the poets 
and romancers drew their legends (expanded from Turpin's Chronicle) of Orlando 
and his companions. 

* Turpin, or Tilpin, was Archbishop of Rheimt about the year 770, and a 
prominent figure in the Cbanson de Roland and the French ^tes of Charlemagne. 
His ñame was used, some three or four centuríes afterwards, to give credit to 
the Latin Chronicle, which is devoted to the exploits of the Frankish Emperor 
and his Paladins. Of this book a canon of Barcelona, towards the end of the 
eleventh century, is supposed to be the real author ; though some have attríbuted 
it to Pope Calixtus 11^ who is said to have wrítten it with the pious purpose of 
inciting Chrístendom to the Crusade. The ñame of Turpin was from the 
earliest days a by-word among the lettered laity, and even among the poets, who 
'*spun their web from his yam." Cervantes* irony in regard to el ^wdadero 
historiador, was anticipated by Boiardo, Pulci, and Aríosto, who all took their 
materials from Turpin. 

Turpin che mai non mente in alcun loco. 

^Boiardo, bk. zxiv. st. 53. 
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I am for condemning them to nothing more than perpetual 
banishment, if only because they have a share in the invention 
of the famous Mateo Boiardo, whence also the Christian 
poet Ludovico Ariosto spun his web. Him, if I find here, 
and he speaks any other language than his own, I shall pay 
no respect to him ; but, if he speaks his own tongue, I will 
place him on my head.^ 

— I have him in Italian, observed the Barber, but I do 
not understand him. 

— Nay, it were not well that you understood him, re- 
sponded the Priest ; and we should have forgiven the good 
Captain had he not brought him to Spain ^ and made him 
a Castilian, for he has robbed him of much of his native 
worth, and this is what all shall do who turn books of verse 
into another tongue, for, in spite of all the care they can 
take and the skill they may use, they will never reach the 
level of the ñrst begetting. In fine, I say, let this book, and 
all that shall be found which treat of these afiairs of France,^ 

Ma Turpin lascia quá Tistoría vera. 

— Id,^ bk. iü. st. 8, etc. 
Se Turpin non mente. 

— Pttld, M, ilf., bk. xi. st. 38, etc. 
Scrive Turpin veráce in quetto loco. 

— ^Ariotto, bk. xxx. st. 49. 

^ An Orientalism. A good Mahomedan places the Koran upon his head in 
token of veneration. 

' Jarvis, the translator, here observes : ** It is plain from henee that Cervantes 
did not relish Aríosto's extravagancies,*' a curious remark to make for one who 
thonght himself so well versed in Cervantes* humour as to transíate Don ¿Imxote, 
It is certain, not only from other passages in Cervantes* works, but from this, 
which Jarvis has not understood, that the author of Don Sluixote had a great 
admiration for the kindred genius of the Italian poet. ^ Christian poet,** the 
epithet which puzzles Clemencin, is probably irony. The Priest thinks it well 
that the Barber should not be able to read Italian, that his moráis might not 
receive damage from the loóse passages from which unhappily the Orlando Furto» 
is not exempt. The rest of the censure applies to the Spanish versión of the 
poem by Don Gerónimo Jiménez de Urrea, an Aragonese gentleman, first 
pnbUshed at Lyons in 1556 ; which it a very poor production. 

' Meaning the romances relating to the Carlovingian héroes. 
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be thrown and deposited in some dry well until it be seen, 
after further deliberation, what shall be done with them — 
excepting one Bernardo del Carpió^ who is hereabout, and 
another called Roncesvalles^ fbr these shall pass from my 
hands into those of the Housekeeper and from her to those 
of the fíre, without any remission. 

In all this the Barber concurred, holding it to be good 
and very proper, fbr he knew the Príest to be a sound 
Christian and so great a lover of the truth that he would 
never tell aught else for the world. Opening another book 
they found it was Palmerin de Oliva} and near it was 
another called Palmerin of England^ on seeing which the 

^ Thb poem referred to is supposed to be one by Auguttín Alonso, printed 
at Toledo in 1585, of which Pellicer knew only one copy. 

' This may refer to a poem by Francisco Garrido de Villena, entitled El 
Verdadero &tceso de la batalla de Roncesvalles, printed at Toledo, 1583; or to a 
continuation of Aríosto^s Orlando Furioso, in Spanish, by Nicholas de Espinosa, 
devoted to Roncesvalles and the slaughter of the Twelvc Peers, published at 
Zaragora, 1555. 

' The two Palmerins, though classed under the same section of romances and 
connected with each other, are of very différent style and merít, as Cervantes, with 
his usual good taste and judgment, here denotes. Palmerin de Oliva, which is the 
earlier book, is believed by Clemencin to date from the cióse of the fifteenth 
century, which would malee it anterior to almost all the romances excepting the 
Amadis of Gaul, Palmerin de Inglatírra was long supposed, on the authority of 
the Portuguese Manoel de Faria y Sousa, to be the work of the King Joam 11^ 
who lived between the years 1455 ^^^ '495* ^^ controversy on this point 
has now been settled by the discovery of the Spanish original, of which there is 
a copy in the Grenville Library, which was printed at Toledo, in two parts, in 
1547-48. The author, as declared in a dedicatory acrostic, was Luis Hurtado, 
a poet of Toledo, who also wrote some dramas and translated the Aütamorpheui 
of Ovid. See a tract by Don Pascual de Gayangos, Del Palmerin de Inglaterra 
y de su verdadero autor (Madrid, 1862) \ also the admirable Discurso Preümxnar, 
by the same leamed authority and my exoellent friend, affixed to his Libros 
de Caballerías in the Biblioteca de jíutera Españoles, 1857. Southey made a 
tpirited translation, or rather abrídgment, of the Palmerin, which had been 
translated in full by Anthony Munday in 1587. Ticknor praises the romance 
highly for its literary merít, though placing it below jimadis in simplidty and 
naturalness. To Englishmen this ''Palm of England** has a certain ipecial 
interest, as it claims to be founded on ancient English chronides. The hero 
himself is an English prínce, son of Don Duarde, or Edward, King of England. 
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Priest exdaimed : — That Olive, let it be made ¡nto chips 
fbrthwith and burnt, so that even its ashes may not be 
extant. But for that Pakn of England, let it be kept and 
preserved as a thing unique, and a casket be made íbr it 
such as Alexander found among the spoils of Darius, wbich 
he dedicated to the keeping of the works of the poet Homer. 
This book, gossip, deserves respect for two things : one, 
because in itself it is very good ; and the other, because it 
is reputed to have been composed by a clever King of 
Portugal. All the adventures in the castle of Miraguarda 
are capital, and very artfully contríved ; the speeches polished 
and perspicuous, for they observe and keep up the character 
of the speaker with much propríety and discernment. I say, 
then, saving your good judgment, Master Nicholas, let this 
and Amadis of Gaul be exempt from the fíre, and let all the 
rest perish without further trial or enquiry. 

— No, gossip, replied the Barber, for this I have here is 
the renowned Don BelianisJ- 

— ^Nay, even he, said the Priest, with his second, third, 
and fourth part hath need of a little rhubarb to purge his 
redundant choler, and it is necessary to stríp them of all that 
about the Castle of Fame,* and other impertinences of greater 
gravity > on which account there is adjudged them a beyond- 
sea term,^ and as they show amendment so shall mercy or 
justice be accorded them. Meanwhile, gossip, keep them in 
your house, but let not any one read them. 

^ Don Btfíams de Grecia^ wrítten by Gerónimo Fernandez, u MÍd to have 
been the favouríte reading of the Emperor Charles V. 

' The Castle of Fame was a device invented at a toumament held in London 
by the King of England. It was large enough to contain ten thoosand knighti 
inside, and was drawn by forty elephants of an incredible bigness, npon wheelí 
of silver. Ont of it there issued nine cavaliers in bine armour (one of whom 
is descríbed as Arthur King of Britain), on whose shields was painted Fame^ so 
lettered. 

' Termim ultramarím^ which the oíd translators take to be banishment. It 
is a phrase of Spanish law, meaning the term allowed to one beyond the seas, 
according to distance, for pntting in a plea of defence. 
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— That I will do with pleasure, responded the Barber ; 
and the Priest, not being inclined to tire himself any more 
by reading books of chivalries, bade the Housekeeper take all 
tbe big ones and throw them out into the yard. He 
spoke to one who was neither deaf ñor duU, but who had a 
greater mind for the burning of them than for the spinning 
of the largest and ñnest web that could be; so, seizing 
about eight at once, she tossed them from the window. She 
took so many of them together that one íéll oi^t of the heap 
at the Barber's feet ; who, wishing to see what it was, fbund 
¡t to be called History of the Famous Knight Tirante the 
fHiite.^ 

— Bless me, cried the Príest in a bud voice, and is 
Tirante the White here ? Give it to me, gossip, for I reckon 
that I have found herein a treasure of delight and a mine 
of entertainment. Here you have Don Quirieleison of 
Montalvan, the valiant cavalier, and his brother Thomas of 
Montalvan, and the Knight Fonseca, with the ñght which 
the valiant Tirante had with the big mastifF, and the witty 
conceits of the damsel Placer-de-mi-vida,^ and the amours 
and tricks of the widow Reposada, and my lady the Empress 
in love with Hippolito, her squire. I tell you truth, good 
master gossip, that this for its style is the best book in the 
world. Here the Knights eat and sleep and die in their beds, 
and make their wills before dying, with other things that are 
wanting in all other books of this sort. For all this, I say 
that he who wrote it is well deserving ; for he did not 
commit follies purposely which should send bim to the 

^ Ttrantt el Blanco, or, u in the Catalán original, Tirant lo Blanch, it one of 
the most curíons of all the romances of chivalry, at it is one of the mott eminent. 
Itt anthor wat Juan Martorell, a Proven^il gentleman. See the Romancet of 
Chi\-alry, in Appendix A of thit volume. 

• ¿luirUleison — ** Lord-have-mercy-upon-ot " ; Placer-de-m-vida — ^" Pleasure- 
of-my-life,** as ñames for a knight and a lady are doubtless intentional toadles 
of humour, contríbuting to give the book its singular tone of latter-day nn- 
chivalroQsness. 
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galleys for the term of his life.^ Take it home and read it, 
and you will see that what I have said of it is truc. 

— So it shall be, answered the Barber i but what shall we 
do with these little books that remain ? 

— These, said the Priest, should be not of chivaliy, but of 
poetiy. Opening one he found it was the Diana ^ of Jorge 
de Montemayor, and thinking all the rest to be of the same 
kind, — ^These, said he, do not deserve to be burnt like the 
others, for they do not, ñor will they do, the mischief which 
those of chivalries have done ; for they are books of enter- 
tainment, without danger to anybody. 

— O, sir, cried the Niece, you may well order them to be 
burnt like the others, for I should not wonder if my únele, 
when cured of his chivalríc infirmity, were to long to become 
a shepherd on reading these books, and wander about among 
the woods and meadows, singing and piping, and, what is 

^ Clemencin declares this to be ** the obecurest paasage in Don S^uixott " ; for 
which abeurd and incomprehensible flight of dulness he is sharply reprehended 
by Joan Calderón in his Cervantes Vindicado, I see no diíficulty whatever, 
under the g^uidance of Calderón, in the passage when translated literally ¡ thongh 
every translator before me, induding the two last, has muddled the sense, and 
made Cervantes say precisely the opposite to what he intended. Cervantes ts a 
great master of irony, and sometimes it is difficult to know when he is serióos 
and when jocose. But here his meaning is plain enongh, if, in the dause fu$ 
merecía el fue lo compuso, we take merecía for a verb intransitive. Cervantes 
praises Tirante as being, on the whole, well deserving, though had the author 
committed designedly the follies pointed ont, he should have been sent to the 
galleys for Ufe. What is there inconsistent in the Priest advising the Barber 
to take the book home and read it } 

' DianOf a pastoral novel in mixed ^ose and verse, by Jorge de Montemayor, 
a Portnguese, first pablished in 1545. In it the aathor, an oíd servant of the 
Duke of Alva, was snpposed to have portrayed' that grim oíd tyrant in the 
character of the shepherd Sireno. Diana was much in vogue in its day, being 
the first in that kind of composition in the langtxage. The heroine, according 
to Lope de Vega, was a lady of the neighbonrhood of León, who long outlived 
her poet-lover, and on the strength of the poem became a celebrity. Diana was 
tamed into English by B. Young,*whose versión was printed in London in 1598. 
Shakspeare deríved part of the plot of his Two Gentlemen of Verana from the 
story of the shepherdess Felismena. 
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worse, tuming poet ; which \hey say ia a malady incurable 
and catching. 

— This damscl spcalcs trutb, saíd the Priest ; and it 
would be wcll to remove this stumbling-block and pcril out 
of OUT fiiend's way in the future. And, since we have 
commcnced with the Diana of Montcmayor, I am of 
opinión that it should not be burnt, but only so much 
expungcd as relates to the witch Felicia and the enchanted 
water, with most of the longer poems, and let there remain 
in God's ñame the prose and the honour of being the fint 
among such books.' 

— This which comes next, said the Barber, is the Diana, 
called the Second, of the Sabunantine ;* and thts, another 
one beañng the same ñame, whose author is Gil Polo.' 

— Nay, let hcr of the Salamantine jotn and augment the 
company of those condemned to the yard ; but let her of 
Gil Polo be prcserved as if it were by Apollo ^hímself. Go 
on, good neighbour, and let us despatch, for it is getting late. 

— This worlc is, said the Barber, opening another, 77u 
7en Baoks ef Fortune of Leve, by Antonio de Lofraso, poet of 
Sardinia. 

— By the ordera I have received, cried the Priest, since 
Apollo was Apollo, the Muses Muses, and the poets pocts, so 
humorous and fantastical a book as that has not been written, 
and one which in its way ís the best and most singular of all 
those of this Icínd that ever have seen the world's light, and 
he who has not read it may reclcon that he has never read 

' TIk fint, tiul ii, ia Spain. Jaeobo Suuuuro, Üit Napolitm, whii died 
in iJSlt b» tbe hDaonr of bcing the fint to writc tbe mixed prow aod vtnc 
putonl, in liii Arttilu, — among whoic imititon wu Cervanlct iúsuelf tu liii 
Ga&lM, and Lope de Vega in liii jírndit. 

■ Tfaii KCond Diana «u wrítten by Alciiuo Patt, * phyüdin of Salumanfi, 
and piinted it Alcalá, l^i^ 

* Lé Duau EnumraJa, oT Oupir Gil Polo, wu pnbliified it Valcnda, 1 564. 
In mcrit it it at leatt cqnal to the original of Vb/oXaDtyix ; wbo, aa a poet, ia 
richtly dtaacd Iktn m Inferior to Gil Polo. 
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anything delightful. Give it to me here, gossip, for I príze 
more this fínd than íf they had given me a cassock of 
Florence serge.^ 

He laid it aside with very great delíght, and the Barber 
proceeded, saying : 

— These which follow are The Shepherd of Iberia^ 
Nymphs of Henar es^ and Unveiling ofjealomy? 

— ^Then there ís no more to do, said the Priest, than to 
deliver them over to the secular arm of the Housekeeper, 
and let me not be asked why, for that would be never to end. 

— This who comes here is The Shepherd of Fiüda^ 

— No shepherd is he, quoth the Priest, but a very 
knowing courtier : let him be kept for a precious jewel. 

— ^This big one here is entitled, said the Barber, Treasury 
of Divers Poems,^ 

— Had they been not so many, remarked the Priest, they 
would have been more esteemed. This book needs to be 

^ The irony here is tolerably palpable, yet it has taken in more than one 
reader, native and foreign — among them one Pedro Pineda, a teacher of the 
Spanith langnage (author of a Spanish and English Dictionary) who retided ín 
London dnring the first half of the eighteenth century. Poor Pedro Pineda, 
taking what the Priest says for eamest, printed a sumptnous edition of Lofraso't 
Fortuna de Amor in 1740, declaring it to be a production worthy of being prixed 
for its ^goodness, elegance, and acuteness," and that for these merits it had 
been commended by ^d águila d* la Ungua Etpduola Miguel de Cervantes 
Saavednu" The original was pablished in 1573. Lofraso seems to have been 
the butt of the poets of the age, and was ridiculed again in terms of exceptional 
severity by Cervantes in his Vcyage to ParuassuSj ch. iii. 

' El Pastor de Iberia^ written by Bernardo de la V^a, and published at Scville, 
1594. — Ninfas de HenareSj by Bernardo González de Bobadilla, Alcalá, 1587, 
referred to in the Voyage to Pamassus, ch. ÜL DesengMo de ZeUsj by Bartolomé 
Lopes de Endso, a tedióos pastoral in prose and verse. 

' E¡ Pastor de Filida, written by Luis Oalvez de Montalvo, a gentkman of 
the Court, and published at ^Madrid in 1582. Montalvo was one of Cervantes' 
personal íriends, praised by Lope de Vega in his Laurel de Afoh, 

* Tesoro de varias poesías^ by Pedro de Padilla, printed at Madrid in 1575. 
He wrote also El Jardín Espiritual^ which bears an eulogistic sonnet by 
Cervantes, and ii doubtless one of the more ^'heroical and loíty poems" here 
•poken of. 
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weeded and cleared of certain írregularities which it contains 
¡n the midst of its great things : take care of it, for the 
author is a fríend of mine, and out of respect for other more 
heroical and elevated works which he has written. 

— ^This, continued the Barber, is a book of songs by 
López Maldonado.^ 

— The author of that book ako, replied the Priest, is my 
great friend, and his poems, by those who hear them from 
his own mouth, are much admired, and so sweet is his voice 
that he enchants when he chants them. He is over long in 
his eulogies ; though what is good was never too much. 
Keep him with the chosen ones. But what is that book 
which lies next him ? 

— ^The Calatea of Miguel de Cervantes,* said the Barber. 

— ^That Cervantes has for many years been a great friend 
of mine, and I know him to be more versed in sorrows than 
in song. His book contains a little of good invention : it 
proposes something but concludes nothing. We must wait 
for the second part he promises ; perhaps with amendment 
he will achieve that full grace now denied him. Meanwhile, 
until this be decided, keep him a recluse in your lodging, 
good neighbour. 

^ El Cancionero de López Maldonado, publiihed at Madrid, 1586, alto with 
•orne friendly verses of introduction by Cervantes. 

' It is ¡mpossible not to admire the mingled modesty, narueté^ and jadgment 
with which Cervantes here speaks of his own youthfíil production. The second 
part of the Calatea here spoken of, and again ^omised in the dedication of 
PerstUs and Sgismitnda to the Conde de Lemos, written four days before the 
author*8 death, never appeared. The inference drawn by a recent English 
translator from this passage that ** until D<m S^uixote made the author's ñame 
known, the Calatea had remained nnnoticed,** is without warrant. There is 
ampie evidence, dted by Navarrete in his Lije ofCervanteSy p. 279, etc., to show 
that the Calatea, thongh, like most pastorals, it missed popularity, was not 
nnnoticed by the wríters of his period. Calvez de Montalvo, Pedro de Padilla, 
and even Lope de Vega himself, placed Cervantes among '^the great poets of 
the age,"— « title he could only have eamed by his Calatea, before the appearance 
of Don S^uixote, Nay, Lope de Vega so hx noticed the Calatea as to imitate it 
(as he imitated everything that Cervantes wrote) in his Arcaba, 
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— With pleasure, answered the Barber. And here carne 
three together : The Araucana of Don Alonzo de Er^Ula ; 
The Justnada of Juan Rufo, magistrate of Cordova ; and 
The Monserrat of Chrístóbal de Virués,^ poet of Valencia. 

— All these three books, saíd the Priest, are the best 
which have been written in the heroic verse in the Castilian 
tongue, and may compare with the most famous of Italy. 
Let them be preserved as the richest treasures of poetry that 
Spain possesses. 

The Priest was too tired to look at any more books, and 
wished all the rest to be burnt, contents unknown ; but the 
Barber had already one opened, which was called The Tears 
of Angélica,^ 

— I would have shed them, said the Priest on hearing 
the title, if I had ordered such a book to be burnt ; for its 
author was one of the most fámous poets, not only in Spain 
but in the whole world, and was most happy in the 
translation of some of the febles of Ovid.* 

^ These three are among the masterpieces of SpanUh heroic poetry. Er9lla 
was a friend of Cervantes, and disting^uished, like many of that age, as a soldier 
as well as a poet. The Austriada of Juan* Rufo has for its hero Don Juan of 
Austria, and deals with his campaign against the Moriscoes of Granada, condud- 
ing with the victory of Lepanto. The Momerrat of Cristóbal de Virués comes 
nearer in form and structure to the epic than any other poem in the language. 
These three poets were also praised by Cervantes in his CanUi de CaRope, which 
formed part of his Calatea, 

' Las Lágrimas d* Angélica^ the trae title of which is Primera Parte de la 
Angélica, was a poem by Luis Barahona de Soto, whom Cervantes had praised 
before, a little extravagantly, as was his wont to do when speaking of the works 
of his friends, in the f^cyage to Partiassusj ch. iii. 

' This famous chapter, so skilfully introduced precisely in the very place for 
it, so fu- as the action of the story is concemed, and a perfect sample of the 
author's humour, does not seem to have received due attention for its under- 
cnrrent of raillery at the Holy Office and its ministers. There can be no doubt, 
írom the phrases and the forms employed, that the buming of the books was 
meant to be a barlesque on the procesa of the Inquisition, under the mask of a 
crítical scrutiny. No writer of the age certainly went so near to laughing at 
the dread tribunal, and it is rather remarkable that no notice was ever taken 
dther of this chapter or of others manifestly of the same bent in Don ífnixote, 
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CHAPTER VII 

Ofthe Second Sally ofour good Knight Don ^ixote of 

La Mancha 

They were thus employed when Don Quixote began to 
cali out at the top of hís voice, exclaiming : — This way, this 
way, valorous Knights ! Here are ye needed to show the 
might of your valorous arms ! for the Courtiers are getting 
the best of the tourney ! 

Called away by this noise and clamour, they did not 
proceed any further with the inquisition on the remainder 
of the books, and so, it is believed, there went to the íire, 
unseen and unjudged, the Carolea and the Lion of Spain^ 
with the feats of the Emperor, composed by Don Luis de 
Avila,^ which, doubtless, would have been among those 
which remained, and perhaps if the Príest had seen them 
they would not have suíFered so rigorous a sentence. When 
they had come to Don Quixote he was risen írom his bed 
and was repeating his outtries and ravings, laying about with 
his sword all over the room, with slashes and back-strokes, 
and as wide awake as if he had never been asleep. They 

^ La Carolea^ by Gerónimo Sempere, publithed at Valencia, 1560, is a poem 
upon the principal eventi in the Ufe of the Emperor Charles V., in thirty cantos, 
of little merít. El Leen de Esfaüay by Pedro de la Vecilla Castelhmos (Sala- 
manca, 1586), is a poem devoted to the commemoration of the glories of the 
dty of León. It is not certain what is the tbird book to which Cervantes here 
alindes. Don Luis de Avila wrote no poem on the deeds of the Emperor, but a 
proae history of the campaign against the Lutherans. 
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grappled with him, and by forcé took him back to bis bed ; 
and, after he had rested quietly a little while, he began to 
address the Príest, saying : 

— Sure, my Lord Archbishop Turpin, ¡t is a great deiault 
in US, who cali ourselves Twelve Peers, to let the crown of 
this tourney be carried oíF without more ado by the 
Courtier-Knights, — we, the Adventurers, having won the 
príze in the three preceding days.^ 

— I pray you be still, dear comrade, cried the Priest, for 
God may yet be pleased to change the lude, and that which 
is lost to-day may be redeemed to-morrow. For the present 
attend to your health, for methinks you should be over- 
wearied, if not sorely wounded. 

— ^Wounded ! no, replied Don Quixote, but bruised and 
pounded, — ^there is no doubt of that, for that bastard of a 
Roland has battered me with the trunk of an oak, and all 
out of envy, since he saw that I alone was his rival in 
prowess.* But never cali me Rinaldo of Montalvan if, on 
rísing from this bed, I do not pay him for it in spite of his 
enchanteríes. For the present, let them bring me some 
íbod, for I believe this would most suit my case, and let the 
avenging me stand to my charge. 

They complíed with his request, and having given him 
to eat, he fell asleep again, leaving them wonderíng at his 
madness. That same night the Housekeeper set ñre to and 
burnt all the books that were in the yard and throughout 
the house, and some must have gone to the flames which 

^ The courtier-knightt, or defenderá, and the adventurer - knightt, or 
challengers, figure in the tourney of Pertepolis, detcríbed in BeBamt^ at weU ai 
in leveral other of the romances. The Archbishop Turpin, of the Carlovingian 
ekansoHS and bailada, was a doughty warrior as weU as prelate, and figures largeljr 
in the former character in the Ckanton di Roland, 

* The quarrels of the two Paladina, Roland and Rinaldo, form a favourite 
theme of the oíd bailada, especialljr in the fine oíd romance of Conde Dirlos. 
In the Orlando Imumorato they are represented as fighting in the preience of 
Angélica, after a passage of angry words. 
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meríted prcservation among the eterna! archives, but dcstiny 
and the laziness of the inquisitor did not aUow it ; and thus 
was fulfilled in thcm the saying, the saint somctimcs pays for 
the sinner.* 

One of the remedies which the Priest and the Barbcr 
then used for their íriend's malady was to wall up and cióse 
the room whcrc the books had bcen, so that whcn he rose 
he should not ñnd them, and, perhaps, the cause bcing 
removed, the efiect would ccase ; and they might say that 
enchanters had carríed them ofF, room and all ; and so it 
was done with great promptitude. 

Two days afterwards Don Quixote rose from his bcd ; 
and the first thing he did was to go and looIc fbr his books, 
and when he could not find the room in which he had left 
them, he went searching for it hither and thither. He 
carne up to where the door used to be, and felt for it with 
his hands, and looked and looked again all around, without 
speaking a word. After some while he askcd the House- 
keeper whcreabouts was his book-closet. The Housekcepcr, 
who was well instructed in what she hadto answer, said : 

— What room, or what anything does your worship 
seek ? Therc is neither room ñor books in this house now, 
fbr the Devil himself has carried it all away. 

— It was not the Devíl, said the Niece, but an enchanter 
who carne upon a cloud one night, after you went away 
from here, and, alighting from a serpent on which he was 
ríding, he entcred the chamber ; and I don*t know what he 
did inside, fbr after a little time he went flying out through 
the roof, and left the house fiíll of smoke ; ^ and when we 
thought of looking to see what he had done, we found 
ndther books ñor room. But we rcmember very well, 

> Ftgm í Ui vaa jiam fcr faaimt—t pranTb, fonad ¡n the MllEction of 
the Mar^oc» de SintillUL 

* Tliii pTOfo tbit tbe Niece wu ■ reider of romance* u well u ba ancle. 
In jímtáii ud Btiumi Ibere *re oi^ciini who bchivc luce thÍL 
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myself and thc Housekeepcr, that at thc time of going away 
that bad oíd man said in a loud voice that, Ibr thc sccrct 
enmity he had fot the owner oF those books and that room, 
he had done him thc ill turn which should by-and-by be 
seen. He said, too, that he was called the sage Muñaton. 

— FrcstoV he would say, quoth Don Quixotc. 

— I can't say, stnick in the Housekeeper, whether he 
called himselF Frcston or Fnton. I only Icnow that his 
ñame ended in tan. 

— It is so, said Don Quixote. He is a learned cnchanter, 
a great enemy of mine, wbo has a gnidgc agaínst me, íór he 
Icnows through his arts and his learning that I am to comCi 
in process of time, to ñght ín single combat a Knight whom 
he fovours, and to vanquish that Knight without his being 
ablc to prevcnt it ; and thercfore he tries to do me every ÍU 
turn he can. But I tell him that he cannot oppose or avcrt 
what Heaven has dccrecd. 

— Who doubts of that } cried the Niece. But who has 
mixed you up, dear Unde, in thosc quarrds ? Would it 
not be better to stop peacefuUy at home, and not go through 
the worid sceking ÍFór bcttcr bread than is made of wheat,* 
never considering that many go fbr wool and come bacfc 
shorn ? ' 

— O Niecc of mine, responded Don Quixote, bow 
greatly art thou out Ín thy reckoning ! Ere they shcar me 
I will pluck and strip thc bcards of all who think to touch 
me in the poínt of a single hair ! 

Thc two would nol make fiírthcr reply, for thcy pcrceived 
that his anger was being inflamed. 

It so befell that he stayed fiftccn days at home vcry 

' FrcMon, or FrUtaa, i> the irchúnigt in Btüanii, whcrc he fignra Iirgely. 

* Biiuar fon át iraurigo — i provalatl ujiog, in eommoa uM to tluí dijr. 
TrtUrigü — trgra-tñiiciaí — ii «heat in loiiu ImpottiMe nperlitín et eiccllcnce 
bCTOnd thc bat known — the beM in Spain bcin) that of Scrille. 

* A provcrb, common lo ramf Ungnige*, tai voy oíd in Spiniih, tcing 
qnotcd in the poem of the Conde FenuD Gontáleí of the fonrteenth ccntory. 
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quietly without showing any signs of an inclination to repeat 
his former vagaríes, duríng which period he held many 
pleasant disputes with his two good gossips, the Príest and 
the Barber, upon his declaration that the thing of which the 
world stood in greatest need was Knights Errant, and that 
in himself should be revived Knight Errantry. The Príest 
would sometimes contradict him, and sometimes yield to 
him, for if he had not used this artiñce there would have 
been no bringing him to reason. Duríng this períod Don 
Quixote was besetting with his solicitations a peasant, a 
neighbour of his, an honest fellow (if such a ñame can be 
applied to one who is poor), but of very little salt in his 
brain-pan.^ In the end, he said so much to him, and plied 
him with so many fair words and promises, that the poor 
clown determined to go out with him and serve him as 
squire. Don Quixote told him, among other things, that 
he ought to be very well disposed to accompany him, for at 
some time or other an adventure might befáll which should, 
in the twinkiing of an eye, win him an Isle,^ and leave him 
governor thereof. On the hith of these and other such 
promises, Sancho Panza (for so the peasant was named) 
forsook his wife and children and took service as squire to 
his neighbour. Don Quixote then set about to provide 
himself with money, and, by selling one thing and pawning 
another, and making bad bargains in áll, he raised a modérate 
sum. He furnished himself also with a buckler,' which he 

^ De fmy foco tal en la mollera — a proverbial phrue, which lotes nothing bjr 
literal tranalatíon. Sancho tcarcely deserves such a character, but no doubt he 
grew in witdom with hit author at he grew in love« 

* ínsula — a clattical and high-flown word for idand^ uted in the romancea, 
which Sancho did not clearly nnderttand — at leatt, till towardt the end of the 
ttory— «t being identical with isla. I have trantlated xt hf isk ia being onr 
corresponding English antiqne word for itland. 

* Rodela — for which Hartzenbusch, without any warrant, reada lamuij~-~ 
obterving that Don Quizóte needed a lance more than a shield, hit lance having 
been broken to pieces by the tervant of the Toledan merchanta, at we have aeen 
in ch. iv^ whereat nothing ia aaid about the adarga, But we cannot tell, and it 
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borrowed from a fíriend, and, patching up bis brokcn bclmet 
as best he could, be gavc bis squírc Sandio noticc of thc day 
and bour on whicb he designed to set out, so tbat Sancho 
might supply himself with all tbat was ncedful ¡ above all, 
he charged bis squirc to procure wallets,* wbich thc othcr 
promised to do, saying morcovcr tbat as he was not vciy apt 
at travclling a-íbot, he prcférred to take bis ass along witb 
him, whicb was a vciy good one. In tbe matter of tbe ass 
Don Quixote hesitated a little, racking his brains to 
rcmember whether any Knight Errant ewer carríed a squire 
mounted on ass-baclc ; but no case occurrcd to bis memory. 
Nevcrthcless, he decidedlth^t the ass should be taken, with 
the intention of providing bis squire with a more dignified 
mount when be had a chance^ by unhorsing tbe fínt 
discourteous Knigbt be encountercd. He provided himself 
abo with shtrts and as many other things as be could, 
according to the advice given him by tbe innkeeper. 

All tbis bcing done and arranged, Sancho Panza, without 
taking Icave of bis children and wife, and Don Quixote, 

n nin to enqníre, whj Doa QniKote fnrnithed him*elf wíüi inotlm (hieM. 
PerlupK, u ClemenciD niggau, theaiv^a wu woni oot bf «ge. TLc nJiU, 
whieh I luvc triniUCed " bockler," wu t)w round Urgct of «ood, itroigütaied 
witti inm, DMil bf infuitiy ap to tlic •iitcenlh ccntnry. Borne by ■ knight ÍD 
irmour on honebick, it conliibutcil to render Don Quiíote'i «ppanuicc UtU 
more biiarre and rídiculoiu. Ccmntei don nct ilmp bar in roind thc chinge 
he hu mide in hii bero'i equiprnent, for hereañcr tile knight*! iliield ü olled 
•ometima ruüle lometíinet mdarga. 

' Aljitja 1 tbe wallett, or uddle-begí, «etc ■ portion of the nnirenil tai 
mdiipeniiblc eqoípinciit of triTeLlcn in Spein, whether on foot or Diotmted, 
Thcy ire ilwijn in piin, mide cf cottoa *nd wonted, more or ln> pil]' 
erabroidered. On foot thcj ire ilong icrou the ihoulderip On horee- or ua^ 
back they ire borne in Front el the rídcr, hinging dowa oa each liile. — The JMs, 
or leatber bottle to hold wine, wa> •cárcel; a leal Qcceuaij part of tiavelling 

incicnC wine veucl meolioned in Job and in Mitthew, in thape like an 
elongited par, in capacity njual to from two lo five quartí, Sometimea it it 
fomiihed with a woodcn cup ¡ but Sucho, aa we ihill «ce, iike all hii brcthroi, 
BKd no luch refinement, bat diank oat of the bottle diiect, afUt a fiabioo whkh 
Dooe bal a oative bia eva mutered. 
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wíthout good-bye to his Housekeeper and Niece, sallied forth 
from the village one night ^ without any person seeing them, 
making such good way that at daybreak they felt them- 
selves safe against discovery, even if they were searched fbr. 
Sancho Panza rodé on his ass like a patriarch, wíth bis 
wallets and his leather-bottle,' and a huge desire to see 
himself Governor of the Isle which his master had promised 
him. It chanced that Don Quixote took the same course 
and road which he had taken on his ñrst journey,' which 
was by the plain of Montiel, along which he travelled with 
less discomfort than on the former occasion, because it was 
the hour of dawn, and the sun's rays, striking them obliquely, 
did not distress them. Presently Sancho Panza said to his 
master : 

— Look, your worship, Sir Knight Errant, that you do 
not forget that about the Isle you promised me, for I warrant 
me able to govern it, be it ever so large. 

To which Don Quixote replied : — Thou must know, 
friend Sancho Panza, that it was a custom greatly in vogue 
with the Knights Errant of oíd to make their squires 
Governors of the Isles or Kingdoms they won ; ^ and I am 
resolved that, on my part, so grateful a usage shall not íail — 
rather I design to surpass me therein, for they sometimes, 
and perhaps for the most part, waited till their squires were 
grown oíd ; and when worn out with service, and spending 
evil days and worse nights, they got some title of Count, or 
at the least Marquess, of some valley or province of more or 
less valué. But if thou livest and I Uve, it may well be that 

^ The date has been preciaely fixed bjr Haitzenbutch, by an elabórate proccM 
of calculationt, such as might make the spirít of Cervantes lote its ^ serious air,** 
to be the night of Thursday, the 24th of August, 1589. See the Chronology of 
Don Quixote, in Appendiz A, vol. iv. * See note i on p. 97. 

' See the Itinerary of Don Quixote in Appendiz B, voL iv. 

^ The leading precedent in the bookt is that of Amadis* squire, Gandalin, 
whom hb master made Lord of the Luu/a Ftrme^ in reward and payment of bta 
good servicet. 
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ere six days I shall win me some Kingdom, which has others 
adhering to it, just fit for thee to be crowned King of one of 
them.^ And hold not this fbr znj great matter, for things 
and events happen to such Knights Errant by means so 
unheard and unthought of, that with ease I might be able 
to bestow on thee even more than I have promised. 

— By the same token, said Sancho Panza, if I become 
King by some one of those miracles of which your worship 
speaks, no less will Juana Gutiérrez,' my deary,' come to be 
Queen, and my children Prínces. 

— ^Who doubts it ? answered Don Quixote. 

— I doubt it, replied Sancho Panza, because I am thinking 
that, even though God rained kingdoms upon the earth, 
none of them would sit well on the head of Marí-Gutierrez. 
Know, sir, that she is not worth two maravedís for Queen. 
Countess would suit her better — ^nay, and God help her. 

— Commend thee to God, Don Quixote answered, for 
He will give her what is most befítting ; but do not thou 
debase thy heart so low as to be content with aught less 
than to be Captain-General> 

— I will not, dear sir, quoth Sancho ; especially as I have 
a master so grand as your worship, who will know how to 
give me all that will do me good and I am able to bear. 

^ The héroes of chivalríc romance give away kingdomt as easily as they 
conquer them. Amadis of Greece gave the damsel Finistea, who served him 
as tquire in male disguise, the kingdom of Thebes, and Tirante made one of hit 
knights King of Fez. 

' Sancho*s wife, here called Juana Gutierres, is presently named Marí- 
Gutierrex. By-and-by we shall know her as Juana Panxa, and again as Tereu 
Panza, whose maiden ñame was Cascajo. This carelessness, for which he has been 
severely reproved, is tumed by the author himself into a jest in the Second Part. 

* Oíslo— ^. vulgar ñame for wife or sweetheart, in use among the picaresqoe 
gentry. 

^ Adelantado— Mt, a man put in íront («v adelante) by the king on some 
special servioe — according to the law of the Partida^ an officer invested with 
eztraordinary povrers, administrative and judicial, on the frontier — a warden of 
the marches, something higher than govemor. In modem times the title 
remains though the duties have ceased. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

Ofthe good success which Don ^ixote had in the terrible and 
never-before-imagined Adventure of the Windmlk^ with 
other events worthy ofhappy remembrance 

Whilb thus conversing they caught sight of some thírty 
or forty windmills which are in that plain,^ and as soon as 
Don Quixote perceived them he exclaimed : 

— ^Fortune is guiding our affairs better than we could 
have desired ; for look yonder, íriend Sancho, where thirty 
or more huge giants are revealed, with whom I intend to do 
battle and take all their Uves. With their spoib we will 
begin to enrich ourselves, for this is fair war, and it is doing 

^ ThU, the mott famons adventare in Dm S(mxou, which has become a world*t 
parable, appears at fint tight to be a little too eztravagant, — the English reader 
not being able to conceive how a man on honeback, however bold, could reach 
lo high as with levelled Unce to attack the tail of a windmill. The windmilli, 
however, of Spaio, and certainly of La Mancha, — as may be seen in Don 
Qnixote's conntry to this day, — are mnch smaller than those of England. La 
Mancha being an elevated, treeless plain, there is no occasion to make the milis 
lofty in order to catch the wind. The plain abont the Pass of Lapice is dotted 
with windmills, abont which there is a local tradition that they once belonged 
to a Señor Quizóte ; and, as Ford observes, they are " really not nnliJce giants at 
a distance." The Knight on horseback wonld have his arms about on a level 
with their sails ; ñor would the enconnter be quite so desperate an enterprise as 
it would be to one assailing a windmill in Kent or Sussex. The introduction 
of windmills into Spain was only a generation antecedent to the time of 
Cervantes, so that they were still novelties in the country. The Zancara, one 
of the feeders of the Guadiana, according to an authoríty quoted by Clemendn, 
dried up entirely between the yean 1505 and 1^45, which led to the institutioa 
of windmills in this aríd, com-growing diatríct. 
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God great service to dear this cvil spawn from off the face 
of the earth. 

— What giants ? asked Sancho Panza. 

— Those thou seest there, replied his master, wíth the 
long arms, which some of them are wont to have of two 
leagues' length. 

— ^Take care, sir, cried Sancho, for those we see jronder 
are not giants but wíndmills, and what in them look like 
arms are the sails which, being whirled about hy the wind, 
make the mill-stone to go. 

— It is manifest, answered Don Quixote, that thou art not 
experienced in this matter of adventures. They are giants, 
and if thou art afraid, get thee away home and dispose thy- 
self to prayer while I go to engage with them in fierce and 
unequal combat. 

So sajring he clapped spurs to Rozinante, his steed, 
without heeding the críes which Sancho Panza his squire 
uttered, warning him that those he was going to encounter 
were beyond all doubt windmiUs and not giants. But he 
went on, so ñiUy persuaded that they were giants that he 
neither listened to the críes of his squire Sancho ñor stopped 
to mark what they were, but shouted to them in a bud 
voice : 

— Fly not, cowards, vile creatures, fbr it is a single 
cavalier who assails you ! 

A slight breeze having sprung up at this moment, the 
great sail-arms began to move, on perceiving which Don 
Quixote críed : 

— Although ye should wield more arms than had the 
giant Briareus, ye shall pay fbr it ! 

Saying this, and commending himself with his whole 
soul to his lady Dulcinea, beseeching her to succour him 
in this peni, well covered with his buckler, with his lance 
in rest, he charged at Rozinante's best gallop and attacked 
the first mili befbre him, and thrusting his lance into the 
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sail the wind turned it with so much víolence that the lance 
was shivered to pieces, carrying with it the horse and bis 
rider, who was sent rolling over the plain sorely damaged. 

Sancho Panza hastened to his master's help as fast as his 
ass could go, and when he carne up he found the Knight 
unable to stir, such a shock had Rozinante given him in 
the fáll. 

— God bless me, cried Sancho, did I not tell your worship 
to look to what you were doing, for they were naught but 
windmills ? And nobody could mistake them but one who 
had other such in his head.^ 

— Peace, friend Sancho, said Don Quixote ; for the 
thíngs of war are more than other subject to continual 
mutation. And, moreover, I believe, and that is the truth, 
that the same sage Fríston who robbed me of my room and 
my books hath turned these giants into windmills, in order 
to deprive me of the glory of their overthrow, so great is 
the enmíty he bears to me ; but in the upshot his evil arts 
shall little avail against the goodness of my sword. 

— God send it as He will, answered Sancho ; and help- 
ing him to rise, the Knight remounted Rozinante, whose 
shoulders were half dislocated. 

Discoursing of the late adventure, they followed the road 
to the Pass of Lapice,' for there, said Don Quixote, it was 
not possible to miss ñnding many and various adventures, 
it being a spot so much írequented. He was much con- 
cerned, however, at the loss of his lance, and, accosting his 
squire, said : — I remember to have read that a certain Spanish 
Knight, named Diego Pérez de Vargas, having broken his 
sword in a battle, tore off a bough or stem of an oak, and 

^ Meaning other tiicli windmillt. 

' Puerto Lapice — Portus Lafidum^^^i patt between two olive -ciad hillt, so 
called because of the ttonet which compose them, once uaed for buildiag. 
Throngh thu ran the highroad from Madrid to Andalucía. In the time of 
Cervantes the conntry hereabonts seems to have been weU wooded. It is now 
bare of any but stunted olive trect. 
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with it perfbrmed such deeds that day, and pounded so many 
Moors, that he got the surname of Machuca^ and thus he and 
his descendants were called from that day forth Vargas j 
Machuca.^ I have told thee this, because I propose, from 
the first oak or stout tree to rend a branch such and so good 
as that, with which I design and intend to do such deeds 
that thou mayst regard thyself as right fortúnate to have 
meríted to come to see them, and be a witness of things 
which shall scarce be credited. 

— By God's help, answered Sancho, and I believe it all 
as your worship says ^ but straighten yourself a bit, for 
methinks you go lop-sided, and it must be from the bruis- 
ing of your fall. 

— ^That is the truth, said Don Quixote, and if I compkin 
not of the pain, it is because it is not allowed to Knight 
Errant to complain of any wounds, though their boweb 
should protrude therefrom.* 

— If that is so, I have no more to say, replied Sancho ; 
though God knows I should be glad for your worship tó 
complain when anything hurts you. As to myself, I can 
say that complain I must of the smallest pain I have, if so 

^ From niackuaw, to ponnd. The exploit of Diego Peres de Vargas b mea- 
tíoned by Diego Rodrigues de Aimela, a Canon of Murcia in the fifteenth 
century ; and it the tubject of a bailad in Sepalveda't collection (Doran, voL fi. 
p. 1 5). It it alto celebrated by Lope de Vega in hit Laureí de Apok^ tt. viii. 
Over the Jeres gate at Seville there wat once to be teen, canred on the ttonei, 
the foUowing tribute to thit hero*t brother, — a celebrated Chríttian leader tn the 
wart of the king San Femando : — 

Hercúlea me edificó^ 
Julio César me cercó 
De murot y torret altas ; 
Y el Rey tanto me ganó 
Con Gard Peres de Vargat. 

* It was ooe of the mlet of the Order of Knighthood inttituted by Alfonso 
XI. jn 1330, ctiled La BandM^ that no Knight, howevcr badly ./onnded, must 
cry ^/ 
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be as that this law of not complaining reaches not to 
Knights Errants' squires. 

Don Quixote could not help smiling at his squire's 
simplicity, and explained to him that he might veiy well 
complain how and when he pleased, with or without cause, 
for up to that time he had read nothing to the contrary in 
the ordinance of chivaby. Sancho bade him consider that 
it was the hour of dinner, but Don Quixote replied that he 
had need of none, but that Sancho might eat whenever he 
chose. With this licence Sancho made himself as comfort- 
able as he could upon his ass, and taking out of the wallets 
what he had deposited there, went ríding and feeding veiy 
leisurely behind his master ; and from time to time he 
would lift the bottle with so much relish that the daíntiest 
tapster of Malaga might hav^ envied him. And whibt he 
rodé in that &shion, multiplying his draughts, he remembered 
nothing of any promise which his master had made him, ñor 
held it to be any toil, rather a recreation, to go in search of 
adventures, however dangerous they might be. 

They passed that night among some trees, and from one of 

them Don Quixote tore oíF a dry bough which might serve 

him in some sort for a knce, ñxing on it the iron head 

which he took from that which had been broken. He slept 

not all that night, thinking on the lady Dulcinea, in order 

^^'^that he might conform to what he had read in his books of 

\ those who passed many nights in the forests and deserts 

/ without sleeping, entertained by the memoríes of their 

\^^ mistresses. Not so did Sancho Panza pass the night, who, 

his stomach being ñiU, and not with succory water,^ had 

carried it all oíF in one sound sleep ; and, if his master had 

not awakened him, neither the rays of the sun which shone 

in his face ñor the song of the birds, who in great number 

^ That it, with nothing ao innooent. Snccorj, or chicory, water waa much 
in ¥ogae in that age ai a cooling drínk, the herb having ** mnch vertne to ooole 
the hot bnmíng of the liver,** according to Oerarde, hia Herhal, 
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and very gleefully saluted the coming of the new day, would 
have been able to makc him stir. On rising, he made tríal 
of his bottle, ñnding it somcwhat leaner than the night 
befbre, and his heart was gricvcd to thinic that they wcre 
not taking the rcod soon to remedy this defect. Don 
Quixote would not break his &st, ibr, as we have said, he 
had resolved to díet upon savoury mcmorícs. 

They turned into the track they had before been taking 
towards the Pass of Lapice, which, about three o'dock of 
the day, they discovcrcd. At sight of it Don Quixote 
exclaimed : 

— Here, brother Sancho, we may dip our hands up to the 
elbows in what they cali adventurcs. But take note, though > 
thou seest me in the greatest danger on earth, thou must 
not set thy hand to thy sword ^ to defend me, unless thou 
shouldst perceive that they who assail me are rabble and low 
pcople, in which case thou canst come to my aid ; but if 
they are Knights, by no manner of means is it lawful ñor 
allowed by the rules of chivalry that thou shouldst assist mcr 
until thou art dubbed a Knight. 

— Sure, your worship, replied Sancho, you shall be ríght 
well obeyed in this, more by token seeing that, for me, I 
am a peaccful man, and not fond of thrusting mysclf in 
broils and battles. Verily, in what touchcs the defcnding 
of my person I shall not take much account of those rules, 
fbr those of God and man pcrmit cvery one to deiénd him- 
sclf against any one who would harm him. 

— Ñor do I say kss, Don Quixote replied j but in this 
matter of helping me against Knights, thou hast to put a 
curb on thy natural impulses. 

' Tbü panfe i> «ne of thoc qoDtcd in pcoof of Cemotei' ordanun, u 
Sucho ú mide to cnry ■ nrord, «hoe», froni (obM^ncnt puuiet, it U cieti 
tlut he liid Done. Bol, mrely, we may coocdve tbú to be pirt of Don QaaM^w 
<letiiiÍDn, who, im«[[lnin|[ hiiüMlf to bc ■ voy peifeet Kaigbt, believed Sancho to 
be a complete tiliiiKt enil thaefne pronded with lU thit pemined to tbe •qninlf 
office. 
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— I promise to do so, said Sancho ; and I will kecp that 
precept as strictly as the Lord's day. 

While they were thiis conversíng, thcre appeared on the 
nnd two friars of the order of S. Bcnedict, mounted on 
what might be two dromedaríes, for they wcre no smaller, 
the two mulcs on which they rodc. They wore theír 
travelling masics,* and carried umbrellas. After thcm carne 
a coach, with four or five on horseback accompanying it, 
and two muletcers on foot. Tbere rodé in the coach, as 
was afterwards known, a lady of Biscay, wbo was going to 
Serille, where her husband was, wbo was bound to the 
Indica on a very honourable charge,' The friars were not 
of her company, attbough they were travelling the same way, 

Scarccly bad Don Quíxote espted them when he ex- 
claimed to bis squire : 

— Either I mucb mistare or tbis sbould be the most 
famous adventure ever seen, Ibr those dark forms tbat loom 
yonder, doubtless, are ccrtain encbanters wbo are carrying 
ofF in that coach some Princess they bave stolen i and it 
beboves me to redress tbís wrong wíth alt my might. 

— Tbis will be a worse job than the windmills, said 
Sancho. Look, your worsbip, tbose are Benedictine friars, 
and tbe coach will belong to some people traveUing. Mind 
what I say, and take care what you do, and let not the 
devit deceive you. 

— I have told thcc, Sancho, Don Quixote answered, 
that tbou knowest little of the mystery of adventures. 
Wbat I say is tbe truth, and now tbou sbalt see it. 

Saying tbis he went fbrward and posted himself in tbe 
middle of tbe road along which tbe friars were coming, 

' Tlieic wcre muki of putebnni to protect tbe fict Frotn the na and dtitt, 
with cryluLl to ñt the eja. The ip|Eiruicc pmentid bj the friati thni 
di^uiícil miul hive been lafficientl]' weird to in^eit eochiaten to Don 
guiíote-. im.Ein.tia>. 

* Scville wu in ÜUKe dija the frernt emporinin of fordgn traffic md the port 
of dcptrtore for Ameria. 
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and, when they had come near enough to hear what he said, 
he exclaimed, in a loud voice : 

— Monstrous and devilish crew ! This moment reléase 
the exalted Princesses whom in that coach ye are canying 
away perforce, or prepare to receive instant death as a just 
chastisement for your misdeeds. 

The friars drew rein, and stood amazed, both at Don 
Quixote's ñgure and at his speech, to which they replied : 

— Sir Knight, we are neither monstrous ñor devilish, but 
two monks of S. Benedict who are travelling about our 
business, ñor do we know whether in this coach there come 
any forced Princesses or not. 

— No soft words for me, for I know you, perñdious 
churls ! cried Don Quixote ; and, without waiting further 
parley, he spurred Rozinante, and, with lowered lance, made 
at the foremost friar with such fury and vigour that if the 
monk had not slipped oíF his mulé he would have been 
brought to the ground and badly hurt, if not killed outright. 
The second monk, seeiiig the way they treated his companion, 
clapped his heels to the sides of his big mulé ^ and fled across 
the country, swifter than the very wind. Sancho Panza, 
when he saw the monk on the ground, alighting nimbly 
from his ass ran up to him and began to stríp him of his 
garments. Upon this, two of the friars' servants came up 
and asked him why he was disrobing their master. Sancho 
answered that it was his lawful perquisite as spoils of the 
battle which his lord, Don Quixote, had won. The mulé- 
teers, who did not take the joke, ñor understood that about 
spoils and battles, seeing that Don Quixote was now at a 
distance speaking with the ladies in the coach, fell upon 

^ Al castillo de m buena muía — lit. "to the cattle of hit good mulé.*' 
Clemencin here enjoyt an easy tríumph over his rival, the Englith commentator 
Bowle, who, miftaking the sense of this paisage, con verted castilh into cottUla 
(rib). The emendation, though ingeniout enough, wat annecetiary, — the idiom 
faeing a common one in Spaniah, to tignify the bignett of the animal rídden bjr 
the friar. 
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Sancho and threw him down, and, not leaving him a hair on 
his beard, they kicked and mauled him without mercy, and 
left him stretched on the ground, senseless and breathless. 
As for the friar, without staying a moment, he remounted, 
all trembling and terror -stricken, and all the colour gone 
from his &ce ; and when he found himself on his mulé, 
he spurred after his comrade, who stood a good way oíF 
awaiting him, and biding the issue of that sudden assault ; 
and, without caring to stop for the end of the adventure, 
they pursued their journey, crossing themselves more than 
as if they had the devil at their backs. 

Don Quixote, as we have said, was discoursing with the 
lady in the coach, to whom he said : 

— Your beauteousness,^ my lady, may now dispose of 
your person as it may best please you, for now the pride of 
your ravishers is laid in the dust, overthrown by this my 
puissant arm. And that you may not píne to learn the 
ñame of your deliverer, know that I am called Don Quixote 
of La Mancha, Knight Errant, adventurer, and captive of 
the peerless and beauteous Doña Dulcinea del Toboso ; 
and in requital of the boon you have received of me, I 
would ask no more than that you should betake yourself to 
£1 Toboso and present yourself on my behalf before that 
lady, and tell her what I have done for your deliverance.^ 

All that Don Quixote said was overheard by a squire, 
one of those who accompanied the coach, who was a 
Biscayan. He, seeing that the coach was not let to pass 
on, but that they spoke of turning it back at once to £1 
Toboso, went up to Don Quixote, and, laying hold of his 

^ Don Quizóte again mes bere the antiqoated and stately formt of tpeech, 
tuch Wkfarmoiura for kermosurOy faur for hacer ofidio for kuho, 

* So Amad» charged the thirty knightt and forty damet and damiels whom 
he liberated from the giant Madarque, to pretent themielvet before the |¡¿aeen 
Britena (ch. Ixv.). And to Etplandian, his son, bade the twenty damsels and 
others whom he rescued from a cave gnarded by twenty ferocious men with axes, 
to piresent themselves before the Bmperor of Constantinople, his mistress' father. 
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lance, thus addressed him in bad Castilian and worse 
Biscayan : 

— Get away with thee, Knight, and go to the dcvil j for 
by God who made me, if thou dost not let the coach go, I 
will kill thee as I am a Biscayan.^ 

Don Quixote, who understood him very well, replied 
with much composure. 

— If thou wert a gentleman, as thou art not, I would 
ere this have chastised thy folly and thy insolence, caitiíF 
creature. 

To which the Biscayan responded : 

— I no gentleman ? * I vow to God thou liest, as thou 
art a Christian. Throw down thy lance and draw thy 
sword, the water soon thou shalt see thou art carrying to 
the cat ; ' Biscayner by land, gentleman by sea, gentleman 
by the devil, thou liest, and mind if aught else thou sayest ! 

— Now shall you see, quoth Agrages,* responded Don 
Quixote ; and flinging his lance to the ground he drew his 
sword, grasped his buckler tight, and rushed at the Biscayan, 

^ The Biscayan speakt Biscayan, or broken Spanish, in the original, after the 
manner of his countrymen, then, as now, a conunon subject of ridicule among 
Spanish wits. Cervantes seems to have a special gmdge against Biscayans, who 
were accnsed in his day of being arrant office-seekers, and were as impopular 
as Scotchmen were in England in the reign of James I. Qnevedo, in his Book of 
Matrf TIángs and Many Otker More, says, that if yon wish to leam Biscayan yon 
mnst change every first persoa of the verb into the second, and vice versa, which 
is what the angry sqnire does in this passage. I have not thonght it my duty to 
tender his bad Spanish into broken English, as some of the translators have done* 

* The éqmvojue cannot be rendered in English. The Biscayan takes oflfence 
becanse Don Quixote calis him no cahaiUro, meaning no knight. But caballero 
in Spanish means gentleman as well as knight, and it is in the former sense 
(which alone he knows) that the Biscayan takes the word. 

' Llevar el gato al agua — to carry the cat to the water, a conunon proverbial 
phrase expressive of an enterprise of difficulty and danger. The Biscayan, in his 
wrath, tums the cat abont and the proverb npside down. 

* jíAora lo veredes, dijo Agrages — a fiímiliar phrase of menaoe, taken (rom 
Amadis. Agrages was a consin of that hero, a braggart who was always threaten- 
¡Df his opponents when provoked with ''now yon shaU see.** 
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bent on takíng his life. The Biscayan, seeing him come 
on thus, though he could have wished to dismount from his 
mulé, as being one oí those lent on hire whích he could not 
trust, could do nothing else than draw his sword. It 
happened, luckily for him, that he was near the coach, 
whence he snatched a cushion to serve him for a shield ; 
and then they fell on one another as if they had been two 
mortal enemies. The rest of the people wished to make 
peace between them but could not, for the Biscayan said, 
in his disjointed speech, that if they would not let him ñnish 
the battle he would himself kill the mistress and all who 
hindered him. The lady of the coach, amazed and terrified 
at what she saw, made the coachman draw a little asi de, and 
sat viewing the deadly combat from afar. In the course 
thereof the Biscayan dealt Don Quixote a mighty stroke on 
top of his shoulder over his buckler, which, if the Knight 
had been without defence, would have cleft him to the 
waist. Don Quixote, on feeling the weight of that 
tremendous blow, cried out aloud, saying : — O mistress of 
my soul, Dulcinea, flower of beauteousness, succour this 
your Knight, who, for the sake of thy great goodness, finds 
himself in this diré extremity ! 

To say this, to raise his sword, to shelter himself well 
behind his buckler, and to rush upon the Biscayan, was all 
the work of a moment,^ the Knight being resolved to 
venture all upon a single stroke. The Biscayan, who saw 
him thus advance, perceived his courage to be equal to his 
bearing, and determined to do as Don Quixote had done. 
And so he awaited the onset, protected by his cushion, 
without being able to turn his mulé to one side or the other, 
for she, now dead weary ñor made for these tricks, could not 
budge a step. 

Don Quixote, then, as has been said, came at the crafty 

^ Thít if probably the fint appearanoe of this &miliar locutíon, of to rouch 
ote to wrítert from that time to this, in novela of one, two, and three volumei. 
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Bíscayan, with his sword uplifted, with design to cleave him 
through the middle; and the Biscayan awaited him with 
sword also raised and shielded by his cushion ; and all the 
bystanders were trembling with fear and suspense at what 
might be the issue of those terrible blows with which they 
menaced each other ; and the lady of the coach and her 
female attendants were oíFeríng up a thousand prayers and 
vows to all the images and houses of devotion in Spain, that 
God might deliver their squire and them out of that great 
peril in which they found themselves. 

But the misfortune of all this is that at this point and 
períod the author of this history leaves the battle suspendecL 
excusing himself on the ground that he found nothing more\. 
wrítten of these exploits of Don Quixote than has been here j 
related. True ¡t is that the second author ^ of this work / 
v^as unable to believe that so curious a history had been/ 
consigned to oblivion, or that the wits of La Mancha should V 
have been so little curious as not to possess in their archives \ 
or in their registries some documents which treat of this \ 
famous Knight ; and in this persuasión he despaired not of \ 
finding the end of this delectable history, which, Heaven ^ 
favouring him, he did ñnd in the Second Part.^ 

^ That is, Cenrantet himtelf — keeping up the fiction of the Moor, Cid 
Hamet Benengeli, being the original author, in imitation of the booka of 
^isvalries, which were osnally atcríbed to foreign, generally to Eastem, sourcet. 

* Cervantes' original design was to divide his Do» Slmxote into fonr parts or 
bocks, in imitation of AmatiUs^ thongh the chapters were numbered consecutively. 
When, after ten years, his continuation of Don S^mxou appeared, he called the 
Bcw volóme the Second Part, as throughont this translation I have called it. The 
original Second Part began with ch. ix.; the Third Part with ch. xv. ; the 
Fourth Part with ch. xxviü. 
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CHAPTER IX 

Whirein is decided and ended the stupendous battli fiught 
between the gallant Biscayan and the valiant Manchegan 

In the First Part of this history we left the valorous 
Biscayan and the renowned Don Quixote^ with their 
swords unsheathed and uplifted, in the act of dealing two 
furious downwárd cuts ' such as, if they had reached heme, 
would at least have cleft and divided them from top to 
bottom, splitting each of them like a pomegranate ; at that 
point so critical this agreeable history stopped and was left 
mutilated, without our author giving us a hint where the 
remainder could be found. This caused me much annoy- 
anee, for the pleasure of having read this little was tiirned 
into disgust when I reflected on the small chance there was 
of ñnding that great portion which, in my opinión, was 
missing of so relishing a tale. It was a thing impossible^ 
methought, and contrary to all right usage, that so good a 
Knight should have lacked some sage to take upon him the 
charge of writing of his unheard-of achievements — a thing 
which did not fú\ any of the Knights Errant of those who^ 
as people say, go upon their adventures \ for each of these 
kept one or two sages ready to hand, who not only wrote of 

^ In cióse imitation of a pasiage in the Espejo de Principes y CabaUeros^ where 
the great Sicilian Bravorante and the famout African Bnifüdoro are left, from one 
chapter to another, with their twords uplifted (pt. 5, bk. i. ch. i.). 

' Dos fttribmdos fauUenus, The three principal ttroket at tword play wera 
the fendunUy vertical, from the head downwárd ; the «0/0, from the rí^iit to the 
left ; and the rcv/x, from the left to the right. 
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his exploits, but described the minutest thoughts and most 
trivial actions, were they never so much hidden ; and a 
Knight so distinguished could not have been so unfortunate 
as to lack what Platir and the like had in such plenty. I 
could not, therefore, bríng myself to believe that so gallant 
a history had been left maimed and mutilated, and imputed 
the feult to the matice of time, the devourer and destróyer 
of all things, which had either concealed or consumed it. 
On the other hand, it struck me that since among our 
hero's books there had been found some so modern as the 
Unveiling of yealousy and the Nytnphs and Shepherds of 
Henares^ his history also must be modern, and that, though 
it might not be wrítten, it would be in the memory of the 
people of his village and the neighbourhood. This thought 
made me anxious and eager to learn, really and truly, of all 
the life and marvels of our fámous Spaniard, Don Quixote 
of La Mancha, light and mirror of Manchegan Knighthood, 
and the first who, in our age, and in these our calamitous 
times, set himself to the toil and exercise of arms-errant, to 
redress wrongs, to succour widows, to protect maidens, such 
as go about, with their whips ' and palfreys, and all their 
virginity about them, from forest to forest, from valley to 
valley \ for, unless it were some lewd fellow or boor with 
Steel cap and axe,' or some prodigious giant, who forced 
them, damsels there were in the days of oíd who, at the end 
of eighty years, during all which they slept not a single 
night under a roof, were as whole at their burial as the 
mothers that bore them. I say, then, for these and many 
other reasons, our gallant Quixote is worthy of unceasing 
and immemoríal praises ; and even to me they should not 

^ See ch. vi. 

' Awtes. Clemencin conjectures that the word may be asuru — ** hawka " — 
and quotes poataget in tupport of that reading. 

' Algún villano de hacha y eafeüina ; the axe and the tteel cap were the 
commonett fumitore of the lower class of fighting men in the chivalric romances. 
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be denied for the trouble and pains I took in searching for 
the end of this agreeable history ; although I confess that if 
Heaven, chance, and my good stars had not beñíended me, 
the worid would have remained lacking and without the 
pleasure and pastime which, for some two hours, he can 
have who shall read with attention. 

The discovery thereof happened in this wise : — One day, 
being in the Alcaná of Toledo,^ there carne up a lad to sell 
some parchments and oíd papers to a silk-mercer ; and, 
being very fond of reading, even the torn papers in the 
streets, carried away by this my natural bent, I took up a 
parchment from among those the boy was selling, and saw 
in it characters which I recognised to be Arable, and, not 
being able to read them, though I recognised them, I went 
to see if I could find thereabout some Morisco who spoke 
Spanish ^ to read them to me ; ñor was it more difficult to 
meet with an interpreter there, though I had sought him 
for another, better, and more difficult language.' In fine, 
chance presented me with one to whom I expkined my 
wishes, placing the pamphlet into his hand. He opened it 

^ Alcaná de Toledo, The Alcaná of Toledo wai an andent xnarket-plaoe, 
chiefly inhabited by Jewt, in the vidnity of the CathedraL A portion of it wat 
tumed into doiiters by Ardibishop Tenorio in the fifteenth centnry. At the 
end of the lixteenth century, the quarter wat whoUy occupied by drapert and 
mercert. The tpace it now íncluded, for the mott part, in the Calle de lat 
Cordoneríat. 

* jilgim Aíorisco aljamiado. Aljamia wat the Moorith word to denote the 
Spanith at tpoken by the Moort in Spain — whence aljaimado, one verted in 
Spanith. So algarabía — ^whence hat come oor Englith **gibberish" — wat the 
Arabic tpoken by Spanith Chríttiant. 

* That it to tay, Hebrew. Toledo (whote very ñame hat been tuppoaed 
to be Hebrew) wat the great teat of the Jewt in Spain, tracet of whote gocd 
tatte and wealth ttill tnrvive in the oíd qnarter of the Judería, The Toledan 
Jewt tOQght to etcape the general doom pronounced againtt thote of their fíuth 
by pleading that the Jewt who inhabited Toledo in the time of Tiberint dit- 
approved of the cmtífizion of Jetnt Chritt. The plea did not avail, and their 
pertecntion, tpoliation, and ezpnltion are among the darkett chapten of the 
gloomy hittory of Spanith intolerance. 
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in the middle, and, readíng a little diere, began to laugh. 
I asked him what he laughed at, and he replied, at a thing 
there was written in the margin by way of annotation. I 
bade him tell me what it was, when, without ceasing to 
laugh, he said : — It is written here in the margin thus : 
This Dulcinea of El Toboso, so often referred to in this 
story, they say had the best hand at salting pigs of any 
woman in all La Mancha. 

When I heard him say Dulcinea del Toboso, I was 
startled and amazed, for at once it occurred to me that these 
parchments contained the history of Don Quixote. With 
this idea I pressed him to read the beginning, and this he 
did, turning it oíF-hand from ArabicintoCastilian, saying 
that it ccíinmence d : History of\)on^ ^ixat£ y T n^lt/h^rh^ ^ 
written by Cid rlamet Benengeli^ Arahian hist orio frrapher. 
ríadHeéd ofTnuch caution to dissemble the joylTfell when 
the title of the book reached my ears. Running after the 
silk-mercer, I bought all the parchments and papers of the 
boy for half a real; though had he possessed any sense, and 
known how eagerly I coveted them, he might well havc 
demanded and taken more than six reah by the sale. I 
repaired immediately to the cloisters of the cathedral with 
the Morisco, and bade him turn me all those parchments, 
all which related to Don Quixote, into the Castilian tongue, 
without subtracting or adding anything ; oíFering him any 
payment he pleased. He was content with fífty pounds of 
raisins ' and two measures of wheat, and promised to trans- 

^ It was a common device of the authors of the chivalríc romances to give to 
them an Eastem orígin. The ñame Cid Hamet Benengeli is, of conrse, a coin- 
age of Cervantes* brain. Cid {Siyyid) is an Arabic title of honour $ Hamet, 
Hamed, Ahmed, a common ñame ; Benengeli has been interpreted Mjo dei 
curvOf ** son of the stag " ; and, doubtless, as Conde was the first to suggest, 
was intended as the Arabic equivalent to Cervantes. That there was an ancient 
connexion between the ñame Cervantes and ekrvo is clear from the circumstanoe 
that the arms of the Cervantes family were two stags. 

* The Moon made np for their deprívation of the jnice of the grape by an 
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late them well and &ithfully and with all expedition ; but I, 
to ñicilitate the business and not to let so great a príze out 
of my hands, brought hím to my house, where, in a little 
more than a month and a half, he translated it all in the 
manner as is here told. 

On the ñrst of the parchments was painted, to the very 

life, the combat of Don Quixote with the Biscajran, — they 

planted in the same posture as the history relates, their swords 

uplifted, the one covered by his buckler, the other by his 

cushion, and the mulé of the Biscayan so natural that it 

could be seen to be a hired one a stone's throw off. The 

Biscayan had a scroll at his íeet, which said : Don Sancho de 

Azpeitia^ which doubtless was his ñame ; and at Rozinante's 

feet was another which said, Don ^ixote. Rozinante was 

larvellously depicted, so long and lanlc, so meagre and lean, 

with so sharp a backbone and so íar gone in a consumption 

as to show at a glance with how much pertinence and 

propriety there had been given to him the ñame of 

L^^ozinante. Near him stood Sancho Panza, holding his ass 

by the halter, at whose feet was another label on which was 

written Sancho Zancas ; and he was made to have, according 

to the picture, a great belly, a short body, and long shanks ; 

y and therefore they must have given him the ñame of Panza 

/ and of Zancas,^ for by both these ñames he is called at 

^^ different times in the history. TheiSL^weresgmc-notli^ 

lesser particulars to note, but they are all ofsni^ importance 

mordinate fondness for the fruit, both fresh and dry, of which they were in the 
Middle Ages the most skílfíil of cultivators. 

^ Astpeitia Í8 a town in Biscay, the birth place of Ignatius Loyola. Was the 
choice of the ñame as part of the designation of the furíoos Biscayan porely 
fortuitous ? 

^ PanTM is ** paunch," and zancas " shanks." Clemencin has an absurd note 
denying that Sancho was ever called other than Panza in the course of the 
story. But surely his creator had a right to cali him what he pleased. Not but 
that his choosing to designate Sancho paunch rather than shanks it a detaíl for 
which his readers must ever be gratefíil to Cervantes. 
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and are notppríincnt^to the truthful tellini 
ánd nolfory is feLdJfjTir^ 

If against this one any objection can be raised on the 
score of its truthfulness, it can only be through its author 
being an Arab, — those of that nation being very apt at 
lying, although being such great enemies of our^ we should 
suppose that they had rather fallen short therein than ex- 
ceeded. And such is my opinión, for when he could and 
should indulge his pen in the praises of so worthy a Knight, 
methinks he deliberately passes them over in silence — a 
thing ill done and worse designed, historíans having, and 
being bound, to be precise, truthful, and whol^ dispassionate, 
so that neither interest ñor fear, neither rancour ñor aíFection, 
should turn them from the path of truth, whose mother is 
history,^ the rival of time, the repository of great actions, the 
witness of the past, the example and pattern to the present, 
the warning to the future. In this history will be found all 
that can be desired in the pleasantest ; and if it &il in any 
good quality, I hold it was through the &ult of the hound its 
author rather than through the defect of the subject. In 
brief, the Second Part, according to the translation, begins 
thus : — 

Their trenchant blades drawn and raised aloft of the two 
valorous and incensed adversaríes, they seemed to menace 
heaven, earth, and hell, such was their courage and aspect. 

^ Thit, by a modem Englith trantUtor, is denounced as a proof of carelessness 
in the author. Cervantes, Mr. Ormsby says, **of coorse meant the opposite of 
what he said, — ^that truth was the mother of history." Mr. Ormsby, like Sefior 
Clemencin, is apt to take his author too literally. Why should not Cervantes 
say that **hutory is the mother of truth " ? Shall nothing be said but what is in 
the copy-books ? Cicero had the same idea when, in his De Ormtorty he spoke of 
history as ** lux verítatis." Hartzenbusch, who, as usual, is on the side of com- 
monplace, has the candour to quote Gil González Davila, author of the History 
o/tJke Antiquitíts of Salamanca^ published in 1606, who speaks of history as maestra 
de la vita kumana, fiemíe de la prudencia^ y madre de la verdad, History fs the 
mother of truth in the sense that, without history, the truth cannot be produced 
— just as the witness is the father of the evidence. 
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The first to deliver h¡s strokc was the choleric Biscayan, 
and he dealt it with so much forcé and ñiry that, had not 
his sword turned aside on its road, that one blow would 
have sufficed to bring to an end that diré conflict and the 
adventures of our Knight. But his good stars, which had 
reserved him for greater things, twisted the blade of his 
adversary so that, though it fell on his left shoulder, it did 
him no nthcr injury thnn tn Hisurm <ill thíit iidc _pf him^ 
carrying off on the way a great piecc of the helmet with 
half an ear, all which with hideous ruin carne to the ground, 
leaving our gentleman in a very sore plight. Good Heaven ! 
who shall he be worthily to describe the rage which now 
entered the heart of our Manchegan at ñnding himself thus 
treated ? To say no more, it was such that he raised him- 
self afresh in his stirrups, and, grípping his sword more 
ñrmly in his two hands, struck at the Biscayan with such 
violence, — fetching him full upon the cushion and upon his 
head, — that, in spite of that defence, as though a mountain 
had fallen upon him, the squire began to spout blood from 
his nose and mouth and ears, and made as though he should 
have &llen from his mulé, as doubtless he would have done 
had he not clasped her round the neck ; and withal he lost his 
stirrups, and then let go his arms, and the mulé, frightened 
at the dreadful blow, began to gallop about the plain, and 
with a few plunges threw her rider to the ground. Don 
Quixote stood looking on very composedly, and when he 
saw his enemy fall he leapt from his horse, and, running up 
with great agility, clapt the point of his sword between the 
Biscayan's eyes, bidding him yield or he would cut ofF his 
head. The Biscayan was so stunned that he was unable to 
answer a word, and it would have farcd ill with him, — so 
blinded with rage was Don Quixote, — if the ladies of the 
coach, who till then had looked on at the ñght in great 
terror, had not run to the spot, and with much earnestness 
besought the Knight to grant them the great kindness and 
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&vour to spare their squire's Ufe. To which request Don 
Quixote responded, with much stateliness and gravíty : — 
Assuredly, beauteous ladies, I am very well content to do 
what you ask me ; but it must be upon one condition and 
stipulation, which is that this Knight shall promise me to 
go to the town of £1 Toboso, and present himself from me 
before the peerless Doña Dulcinea, that she may deal with 
him according to her pleasure. 

The trembling and distressñd ladies, without considering 
what it was that Don Quixote required, and without asking 
who Dulcinea might be, promised him that the squire should 
do all that he had commanded. 

— ^Then, on the faith of that pledge, said Don Quixote, 
I will do him no other hurt, though he has well meríted it 
of me. 
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CHAPTER X 

Ofthi pUasant cenfabulatim tokich pútsed between Don 
^ixatt ana Sancha Panza, hit squtre^ 

Before this Sancho was up again, aftcr being somewhat 
roughly handled by thc friars' attcndants, and bad stood 
watching the combat in which Don Quixote was engaged, 
ofFering up prayers to God in bis heart tbat He might be 
pleased to give bis master the victory, and that out of it be 
himself migbt win some Isle of which he could be governor, 
as had becn promised bim. Sccing the contest now at an 
end, and his master about to remount Rozinante, Sancho ran 
to hold his stirrup, and, befbre be mounted, knelt down 
bcfore him, and, seizíng him by the hand, kisscd it,* and 
said : 

— Let your worship be pleased, my dcar lord Don 
Quixote, to givc me the governmcnt of the Isle which has 
been won in this tough battle ; for, however big ic is, I feel 
myself strong enougb to govern it as well as thc best that 
have governcd Isles ín the world. 

' In thc orígiiul editioiM the cpigripb tu thii chipter nn : — Qf nial firiJUr 
htfftmd n Dm ^xm imti lit Biuaym, and sftMiftrílm milci iifiand Umulf 
mili a ermiJ a/ Yanpauía. But thc adveatiire with thc Bücijid hiving bccD 
ciuM in thc cbaptcr preccdiag, taá thc pcril with thc Yuigncuoi occnrring in 
eh. XV., thc Spiaiah AcKlciuy, in it> lint cdilioo, chuECii thc hcading to the 
wordc u thcy itind. 

* To knccl lad kia tfae hind of i (npcriot or i deliverer vru i commoD 
nurk of tnpcct inil gntitnde unoog thoK who had been befüeoded or relicTcd 
by Kni^U Emnt in thc chivilríc ronunca. 
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To which Don Quíxote made reply : — Brother Sancho, 
observe that this adventure and those similar to it are not 
adventures of Isles but of cross-roads, in which nothing else 
is won than a broken head or the loss of an ear. Have 
patience, for adventures will present themselves whereby I 
can malee thee not only governor, but something yet higher. 

Sancho thanked him heartily, and, kissing his hand once 
again as well as the hem of his coat, helped him to moimt 
Rozinante ; and he himself, getting on his ass, fbllowed his 
master ; who, riding at a brisk pace, without taking leave of 
the ladies in the coach or saying a word more to them, 
turned into a wood hard by. Sancho followed him at his 
ass's best trot, but Rozinante travelled so fást that, seeing 
himself left behind, he was obliged to cali out to his master 
to wait for him. This Don Quixote did, reining in Rozin- 
ante until his tired squire overtook him, who said, on 
coming up : 

— Methinks, Sir, it would be prudent in us to retire into 
some church, for as he with whom you fought is in bad case, 
I should not wonder if they gave notice of the afiair to the 
Holy Brotherhood,^ and take us up ; and, fáith, if they do 
so, we shall sweat our tails * before we come out of gaol. Aft^^ 

— ^Peace, quoth Don Quixote. And where hast thou V. 
ever seen or read that Knight Errant has been brought S 
i^efore justice, however many the homicides he may have ^ 
ccmmitted ? 

^ La Santa Hermanáadj the Holy Brotherhood, of which institution we thall 
hear more in the coune of the story, was a peripatetic tríbimal, first establithed 
in the thirteenth centuiy, and revived by Ferdinand and Isabella in the year 
1476, for the proMcution, tríal, and sommary puniíhment of offences com- 
mitted on the highroads and wilder distrícti of Spain. It exitted, with tome 
modifications, in the time of Cervantes, who seems not to have thought 
greatly of its eíficacy. 

' Noi ha de tudar el ko f o * * we shall sweat the brush," would be more literaL 
Hopo means especially a foz*s bnuh. The phrase is deríved from the hunting- 
field. 
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— I know nothing of your omecills^ replied Sancho, ñor 
¡n all my life did I ever try one. I only know that the Holy 
Brotherhood does business with those who fight in the open, 
and I meddle not in that other matter. 

— Be not troubled, friend, said Don Quixote, for I will 
rescue thee out of the hands of the Chaldeans, much more 
out of those of the Brotherhood. But tell me, on thy life, 
7 hast seen more valiant Knight than I am in all the known 
. earth ? Hast read in histories of another who has, or ever 
had, more spirit in the setting on, or more wind in the hold- 
ing out ; more address in the woimding ; more skill in the 
overthrowing ? 

— The truth is, responded Sancho, that I have never read 
any history soever ; for I can neither read ñor write. But 
what I will daré wager is, that a bolder master than your 
worship I have never served in all the days of my Ufe, and 
please God these boldnesses be not paid for where I have 
said ! What I beseech your worship is to let yourself be 
attended to, for you are losing a deal of blood from that ear, 
and I have got lint and a little white ointment here in the 
wallets. 

— All this would have been unnecessary, answered Don 
Quixote, had I remembered to make a phial of the Balsam 
of Fierabrás,^ for, with only one drop of it, both time and 
medicines are saved. 

— Which phial and what balsam is that ? asked Sancho 
Panza. 

— It is a balsam, replied Don Quixote, of which I have 
the recipe in my memory, with which one need have no fear 

^ Omecillos, So Sancho perverts the word homcidtot, which he does not 
understand. HomtcUlo it also an oíd word, tised in the Sku Partidas for 
*• bodily damage.** 

' The Balsam of Fierabrás is spoken of in the legend of Charlemagne, 
compiled in Spanish by Nicolás de Piamonte. Fierabrás was a giant, vanquithed 
by Oliver, and converted into a good Christian. He is not connected with the 
Fiemmbras of British romance. 
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of dcath, ñor think oí pcrishíng by any wound. So that 
when I have madc it and given it to thce, thou wilt havc 
nothing more to do, when thou seest that m some battle 
they have divided me through the middle,— as oft-times it 
is wont to happen, — than deftly to take up the portion of the 
body which is (alien to the ground, and with grcat subtlcty, 
before the blood is congealed, dap it upon the other half 
which remains on the saddic ; taking care to (ix it exactly in ' 
the right place. Then thou shait givc me to drink but two 
drops of the balsam I have mentioned, and shalt see me 
remain as sound as an apple.' 

— If that's so, said Panza, I renounce from now the 
government of the promised Isle, and ask nothing eke in 
payment of many and good services but that your worship 
give me the rcccipt of that matchless liquor j for I daresay 
it will be worth anywhcre more than two reali the ounce, 
ñor need I for more to pass thts Ufe respectably and comlbrt- 
ably. But let us know, now, if it costs much to makc. 

— For less than three reaii you can make more than two 
quarts of it, answered Don Quixote. 

— Sinner that I am ! replied Sancho j then why dees 
your worship delay making it and tcaching me ? 

— Hush, friend, responded Don Quixote ; even greatcr 
secrets I design to teach thee and do thee greater lavours. 
But for the prescnt let us dress our wounds, for the ear pains 
me more than I could wish. 

Sancho took from his wallets some lint and ointmcnt ; 
but when Don Quixote became aware that hís helmet was 
broken, he had like to have lost his scnscs. Clapping his 
hands to his sword, and lifting his eyes to Heaven, he cried : 

' Tbete ue nuny eumptci ¡a tile boolu of tuch terrible blowi inlücted in 
bittle, and of reeoYeriet ao leu nurvelloni. Amidií of Greece eati a Knight 
thrmigh, frcim tlie top of bíi hud to the laddle, u u to divide him into two 
|iuti. Rinildo of MooUlvui, with a bick atrolu of hü iword Fuilnti, cleivea 
t aun tbrciogh thi míddle. So the Cid in the Poem revenga the killiag of 
the horie of Alvu FaSeí bj clairing a Moor m two. 
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— I swear an oath, by the Crcator of zÜ things, and by 
thc fbiir Holy Gospels, wherein they are more íully sct forth,' 
to lead the Ufe which was led l^ ihe great Marqucss of 
Mantua, when he swore to revenge the death of his ncphew 
Baldwin, — which was, not to eat bread at table,' ñor lie with 
his wife, and other things which, though I cannot rcmember 
them, I hold as here expressed, luitil I have exacted full 
vengeance on him who hath done me thís outrage. 

Sancho, on hearing these words, exdaimed : 

— Lool^ your worship, Sir Don Quixote, — if the Knight 
has complied with the order you gave him, to go and present 
hímself bcforc my lady Dulcinea del Toboso, he will alrcady 
have done his duty, and deserves no other penalty unless he 
commits a new oflence. 

— Thou hast spolcen and hit thc mark very well, answered 
Don Quixote, and, thcrefore, I annui thc oath in respect to 

' DaJt mil largematt u cmürm — Lit. " wbcrcio ¡t ¡t coataíaed more lirgely " 
— 1 commoD ronnuli in legal docummtl, I7 which thi penon ipeaking mcn» 
(hat he will not ftop to particaliriic, but b contoit to nunc the decil where all 
full deUib are given. 

* H« amtr fttná manliUi — lit. "not (o eat- bread on 1 tabkcbth" — ¡j. to 
faM — a commoD fórm o( adjnratíon among the heroet of chivalty. In the 
bailad, the Marque*) ofMantaa, when he fonei) hii ncphew Baldwin mortilly 

— por DÍH podemo. 

Por Santa Mana id madre, 

Y al Santo Sacramento— 
never to comb hii hair, to bnith hia beard, to cbangt hit clotha or hi> boott, ta 
quit hit armonr, to wath himtelf, ñor to eat at tahle, tíll be had takea revenge 
on Carloto (Duran, vol. i. 212). MontetiDoi maltet the tame tow, almoit ¡D 
the aame worda, apon the occaiion of Ihc aSront he hat recáved from Olivet 
(Duran, vol. i. p. 238). So Ximena, complatning of (he Cid before Kiog 
Femando, declaro Ihat a Icing who will not do jnitíce thonid eeate ta reign ; 



Hi con la Keioa holgare. 

Dnrao, vol. i 


■f.4»S- 


Thíi lait i> evidently the pauagc which Cervantei had in hit ■>: 
fbrm of worda ii une common to man; of the bailada. 


«nd, though 
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whac relates to exacting from him fresh vengeance ; but I 
naíe and conñrm it anew, to lead the life of which I have 
spoken, until such time as I have taken by forcé another such 
and as good helmet as this Irom somc Knight ; and thou 
must not thinlc, Sancho, that I take tbis oath as mere smolce 
of straw ; ^ ibr I Itnow well whom I imítate herein, since 
the vcry same thing to the letter passed about the casque of 
Mambrino, which cost Sacripante so dear.' 

— -Let your worship give such oaths to the Devil, dear 
Sir, replied Sancho ; for they do much mischief to one's 
health and much damage to one's conscience. But tell me, 
now — if by chance we do not come across a man armed 
with a helmet these many days, what shall we do } Has the 
oath to be kept despite of the many inconveniences and dis- 
comforts there will be in siceping all clothed, and not lying 
in an inhabited place, and a thousand other penances which 
were contained in the oath of that oíd madman, the Marquesa 
of Mantua, which your worship would now revive Í Do but 
you consider that along all these woods no armed men travel, 
only carriers and carters, who not only wear no helmets, but 
perhaps never heard them namcd in all the days of their lífé. 

— Thou art mistaken in this, said Don Quixote, fbr we 
shall not have been two hours on these cross-roads before we 
shall scc more armed men than went up against Albraca for 
the winning of Angélica the Fair.* 

— Well then, so be it, quoth Sancho, and God send that 
we come well out of it, and that the time may come for 
winning that Isle which is costing me so dear ; and then let 
me die. 

' A bou it fejiu—n a Üúng of no wright, or i trisiienl word. 

* Don Qniíotc blnnden to hi> diitraction. It wu Dudíael de Alnraote 
whom Mambrino't helmet coit lo deír (Ariotto, Orlaade Fiimm,át. ivÜÍ. tt. 151, 
cU.). Of Mambríno'i helmet more will le uid in Ihc note to ch. ni. 

> Altirgci w» a wry itrong fbttitu jn the furtheit pronnce of Cathij, 
where Gilafron, the father of Angélica tbe Fiir, reigned. The relation of the 
irmed hoiu which, undet the conuoand of Agtican, Ktng of Tirtiry, carne 
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— I have already told thee, Sancho, not to give thyself 
any concern about that, for if an Isle should ikil, there ís the 
Kingdom of Denmark, or that of Sobradisa,^ which shall fit 
thee as a ring the íinger, and more by token they are ierra 
firma thou shouldst be the happier. But let us leave this to 
time, and look if thou hast aught in thine wallets which we 
may eat, for soon we go in search of some castle where we 
may lodge to-night, and make for ourselves the balsam of 
which I have spoken ; for by Heaven I vow to thee this ear 
of mine pains me greatly. 

— I have got here an onion and a bit of cheese, and a few 
scraps of bread, said Sancho, but they are not victuak fit for 
a valiant Knight like your worship. 

— How ill thou comprehendest the matter ! answered 
Don Quixote. I would have thee know, Sancho, that it is an 
honour in Knights Errant not to eat once in a month ; and, 
when they do eat, of that which they find nearest to hand, 
and this thou mightest have ascertained hadst thou read as 
many histories as I have ; for although they have been very 
many, in none of them have I foimd mention made of what 
the Knights Errant ate, imless it were casually and at some 
of the sumptuous banquets given them \ and the remainder 
of their days they lived upon flowers.* And though it is to 

againtt Albraca to obtain poMCMÍon of the íair Angélica, forms the special 
tubject of the fint book of Boiardo's poem of Orlando Jmumorato, 

When Agrícan with all hU northem powen 

Besieged Alfaracca, as ronunces tell, 

The city of Gallaphrone, from thence to win 

The fairett of her tex, Angélica. 

Paradise Regaitud^ bk. iii. 

^ Of the kingdoms of Dinamarca and Sobradisa there is much mention in 
Amad'n, Sobradisa, which ** marches with Serolis," has never been identiñed. 
It was the kingdom of which Don Galaor came to be king, by his marríage 
with the £dr Briolania. 

^ Se los fosaban en fiara — that is, they lived upon things of little substance, — 
flowers being opposed to fhiits ; — " herbs and roots," says Shelton ; not, as a 
modem translator has it, **they passed their time in dalliance," but the contrary. 
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be understood that they could not subsist without eating, and 
fulfilling all the other necessities of nature, — ^for in effect they 
were men like ourselves, — ¡t must be presumed also that, 
wandering about as they did the most of their time in forests 
and deserts, and without a cook, their most usual dinner 
would be of rustical viands, such as now thou oiFerest me. 
Therefore, fríend Sancho, fret not thyself as to what pleases 
me, ñor seek to make a new world, ñor take Knight 
Errantry off its hinges. 

— Pardon me, Sir, said Sancho, for since I can neither read 
ñor wríte, as I have already told you, I am not acquainted 
with the rules of the Knightly calling, and so hereafter I 
will store my wallets with all sorts of dried fruits for your 
worship, who are a Knight ; and for me, who am nothing of 
the sort, I will provide for myself things that fly and of 
more substance.^ 

— I do not say, Sancho, replied Don Quixote, that it is 
Dbligatory on Knights Errant to eat nothing else than those 
firuits of which thou speakest, but that of them was their 
Drdinary diet, and of certain herbs which they foimd in the 
(ields, which they knew of and I also know.^ 

— It is good to know these herbs, Sancho replied, for I 
un thinking some day we shall need to use that know- 
ledge. 

Thereupon pulling out that which he said he had, the 
two fell to dinner in good peace and company. But, being 
lesirous to look out a lodging for that night, they shortened 
their meagre and sorry meal, moimted at once on horseback, 
md made haste to reach some inhabited place before night- 
!áll. But the sun and the hope of attaining their. desire both 
ailed them together near some goatherds' cabins ; and so 
rhey determined to pass the night there ; and it was as much 

^ Cosas volátiles y de mas stutamcia — i je, volaille, meat of chicken, pigeoni, etc. 
* So Arthur of Algarve, wandering aboat the valleyt and hillt of Ireland, 
i ved on herbé and roots (O/fvcrat de Castilla^ ch. Iv.]. 
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to Sancho's distress not to reach a vilkge as it was to h 
master's delight to sieep under the open sky, for it seemed t 
him that every time this happened he was performing an a< 
of possession ^ to confínn his title to Knighthood. 

^ Acto fouñvo — that it, an act such at orne endowed with an office or digni 
had to perform on taking poMCMÍon— corretponding to oor EngUth ** seizin." 
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Ofwhat happened to Don ^ixote with certain 

Goatherds 



He was welcomed by the goatherds very cordially, and 
Sancho, having put up Rozinante and his ass as best he 
could, made his way towards the smell given out by certain 
pieces of goat's flesh which were boiling in a pot on the fire ; 
and though he longed at that instant to see if they were 
ready to be transferred from the pot to his stomach, he 
refrained from doing so, for the goatherds took them oiF the 
ñre, and, spreading some sheep-skins on the ground, laid in a 
trice their rustic table, and, with many expressions of goodwill, 
invited the two to share in what they had. Six of them who 
were of the fold sat round on the skins, having íirst with 
rough compliments besought Don Quixote to seat himself 
upon a trough, which they placed for him, turned upside 
down. Don Quixote sat down, but Sancho remained on 
foot to serve him the cup, which was made of horn. Seeing 
him standing, his master said : — That thou mayst see, Sancho, 
the good which is contained in Knight Errantry, and how 
fair a chance they have who exercise themselves in minister- 
ing after any fiíshion thereto to come shortly to be honoured 
and esteemed of the world, I desire that here by my side, and 
in company of these good people, thou seat thyself, and be 
one and the same with me that am thy master and natural 
lord, and eat of my dish and drink of the cup from which I 
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drink ; for of Kníght Errantry may be said the same as of 
Love, that it levéis all things. 

— Gramercy for your fevour ! cried Sancho ; but I may 
tell your worship that, provided I had plenty to eat, I could 
eat it as well, and better, standíng, and by myself, than íf I 
were seated on a level with an Emperor ; and, indeed, if I 
must speak the truth, I relish much more what I eat in my 
córner without níceties or ceremonies, though it be but bread 
and onion, than turkey-cocks at other tables where I am 
forced to chew slowly, drink little, wipe myself often, neither 
sneeze ñor cough when I have a mind to, ñor do other 
things which solitude and liberty allow. Therefore, good 
master, those honours which your worship would put upon 
me for being a servant and follower of Knight Errantry, as 
I am, being squire to your worship, — change them for other 
things which may be of more advantage and profít to me ; 
for these, though I hold them as received in full, I renounce 
from here to the end of the world. 

— For all that, said Don Quixote, thou must sit down, 
for him who humbleth himself God exalteth. — And, 
seizing him by the arm, he forced him to be seated near 
himself. 

The goatherds did not understand that jargon of squires 
and Knights Errant ; and did nothing but eat, hold their 
peace, and stare at their guests, who, with a good grace and 
relish, were gorging themselves with pieces as big as their 
fists. The course of meat being over, they spread upon the 
skins a great number of parched acorns,^ and placed by them 
half a cheese, harder than if it had been made of mortar. 
The horn, in the meantime, was not idle, for it went round 
so often, now full, now empty, like buckets in a water- 

^ Bellotas, The sweet acoms of La Mancha, as of Estremadura on which 
are fed the hogs which make the famoui Montanches hamt, are still an article 
of diet in those provinces, as they were in the days of Pliny. They are the 
fruit of a variety of the encina^ or evergreen oak. 
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wheel,' that it easily emptied one of the two winc-slcins 
which hung in víew. 

Aftcr Don Quixote liad wcll satisfied his stomach, be 
toóle up a handful of acoms, and, gazing on them intently, 
gave loóse to his voíce in the folbwing strain : * 

— Happy age and happy times, those whereon the ancicnts ^ 
bestowcd the ñame of golden, not because in them gold, so 3 
highly csteemed in thís our age of iron, was in ttiat fortúnate 
time acquired without toil, but rather because those who 
Hved therein were innocent of those two words, thine and 
mine f In that holy age all thíngs were in common ; no 
man, to get his ordinary sustenance, needcd to take any other 
trouble than to lift his hand and pluck it ñx>m the sturdy 
oaics, which stood freely inviting him with thcir sweet and 
savoury fruit. The clear streams and running rivera oflcred 
him, in magnificent abundance, their delicious and limpid 
waters. In the clefcs of rocks and in the hollows of the 
trees the careful and discreet bees built up their common- 
wcalth, presenting to every hand without usance the fruítñil 
crop of their fragrant toil. The robust cork-trees did shed of 
themselvcs, without other art than that of their courtesy, 
their light and ampie rinds wherewith men did first cover 
their houses, supported upon rude poles, for no other cnd 
than as a defence against the inclemency of the sky. AU 
was peace then, all amity, all concord. As yet the painful 
share of the crooked plough had not dared to open and search 

' Cam aradux di mrig : arcaáma from aqiueductm. Neríe, the woíd ai the 
tbíng, i* the iDcicnt Oriental witer-wbRl — the Egjptiu lácáyii — itiU in UK 

' Tliii puuge, a model of hirmoníoiu, «ell-meaiured díctioo, in the original, 
is qnoted in everji S¡>ini>h cUM-book » onc af the choiceit ■¡■«imeci of the 
bnguige. For the iiia, «s Ovid, Maamirflaia, lib. i^ alio TiMO'l Amina, 
Act i. Compire al» the viiion a( the Salumian age in the Foalth Eclogue ol 
VirgiL Towardi the end, Ccrvaatet ouinot raiit the temptaCion of glidiag 
from Mríoui and loñ; eloqnence inlo builetqne, «hich, in the nionth of > 
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the compassionate boweis of our first mother, who, wíthout 
compulsión, yielded from every part of her fertile and spacious 
bosom whatever could satisfy, sustain, and delight the 
children who then possessed her. Then veríly did the 
innocent and lovely shepherdesses roam from dale to dale 
and from hill to hill, decked with their tresses alone, and 
with no more apparel than was necessary to cover modestly 
what modesty requires, and has always requíred, to be covered. 
Ñor were their attires such as those which are in fashíon to- 
day, heightened by purple of Tyre and silk tortured in num- 
berless ways, but leaves of green burdock and ivy intertwined, 
in which, perhaps, they went as proudly and as decently 
arrayed as our court dames now, with their rare and outlandish 
inventíons which wanton curiosity has discovered. Then 
the love-thoughts of the soul were decked^ simply and 
artlessly in the same íashion and manner as the soul conceived 
them, ñor sought an artiñcial turn of words to enhance their 
valué. ^Nor had fraud, deceit, or malice mingled with truth 
and sincerity. Justice pursued her own proper ends wíthout 
being disturbed by favour or interest, which now so greatly 
impair, disturb, and persecute her. As yet arbitrary law * was 
not seated in the mind of the judge, for then there were none 
to judge or be judged. Maidens and innocency went about, as 
I have said, whither they would, single and solitary, without 
fear that stranger license and lascivious assault would harm 
them ; and then* undoing came of their own will and 
pleasure. But now, in thb our hateful age, no maiden is safe 
even though another labyrinth like that of Crete should cióse 

^ Both Clemencin and Hartzenbusch find'fault here with the reading u 
itcaraban — the former suggesting that the word should be declaraban^ and the 
latter printing it so in the text, with his usual audacity. I see no reason what- 
ever for making any change and prefer to abide by the accepted reading, which 
malees good sense both in Spanish and in English. 

^ há dil encaje — lit. ^ the law of the groove "— explained by Covarrul^as to 
mean the law which is not written, but carried in the jndge*s head — to be 
executed, thou^ not dependent on text or doctor. 
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and conceal her ; for there, through crannies or through the 
air, by the prícking of accursed solicitatíon, the amorous 
plague enters and sends them to wreck with all their closeness. / 
For whose protection, as times rolled on and wickedness 
increased, was instituted the order of Knight Errant, for 
the defending of maidens, the relieving of wídows, and the 
succouring of the íátherless and the distressed. Of this 
order am I, brother goatherds, whom I thank for the good 
cheer and reception which ye have given to me and to my 
squire ; for although by the law of nature all living are 
bound to íávour Knights Errant, yet seeing that without 
knowing of this obligation ye have received and entertained 
me, it is right that with all possible goodwill I should 
acknowledge yours. 

All this long harangue, which might very well have been 
spared, our Knight pronounced because the acorns with 
which they served him recalled to his mind the age of gold ; 
and the fancy seized him to deliver this vain discourse to the 
goatherds, who stood listening to him ágape and bewíldered 
v/ithout answering a word. Sancho likewise held his tongue 
and ate acorns, paying frequent visits to the second wine- 
skin, which, in order that the wine might be cool, they had 
hung on a cork-tree. Don Quixote spent more time in 
taiking than in despatching his supper, which, being ended, 
one of the goatherds said : — Sir Knight Errant, in order that 
your worship may say with more truth that we entertain you 
with a prompt and hearty goodwill, we would give you solace 
and content by making one of our mates sing, who will pre- 
sently be here, who is a swain very well instructed and much 
in love, and who, above all, knows how to read and write, 
and plays upon a rebeck,^ so that there is nought to desire. 

^ Rabel — ao ancient Icind of lute, used by shephcrds in the time of Cervantes, 
with three strings, touched with a small bow. It was of Moorish orígin, as 
the ñame indicates, and was at one time in high fashion at Conrt. For a 
figure and description see Don Juan de Riaño*8 Eai'!y Spanish Mtuic, p. 128, 
whcre it is called Ra6e, 
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Scarce had the goatherd done speaking when the sound 
of a rebeck reached their ears, and presently there carne up 
he who played it, who was a very good-looking youth of 
about two-and-twenty. His comrades asked him if he had 
supped, and, on his answering yes^ he who had paid him those 
compliments said : — In that case, Antonio, thou mayst well 
give US the pleasure of hearing thee sing a Uttie, in order that 
this noble guest whom we have here may see that even among 
the forests and mountains there are they who know something 
of music. We have told him of thy good abilities, and we 
wish thee to show them and prove us true men. And so I 
entreat thee on thy Ufe to sit down and sing the song of thy 
love, which was composed by thine únele the príest, and 
which is so much liked in our village. 

— I shall be glad, responded the youth \ and, without 
ñirther entreaty, he sat himself upon the trunk of a fallen 
oak, and, tuning his rebeck, presently commenced to sing, 
with a very good grace, after the following manner : ^ — 



ANTONIO 

Thou lovest me, I know, Olalla, 

Though thou hast not told me so 
Even with thine eyes a little, — 

Mute tongues that love do show. 
I'm sure that thou dost know it. 

So I my love do own, 
For ne'er was love unhappy 

That to the loved was known. 
Though ever and anón, Olalla, 

True, it is, thou makest me feel 



^ This, the first, and not the wont, of the poetical pieces included in Don 
^mxoUy is a tpecimen of one of the simpler rustic bailad ditties, more numerous 
and popular in Spain than the bailada themselves. Both crítics and translatort 
have been hard on Antonio*s dittjr, which need not be too seriousljr treated. 
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That thy bosom is of granite, 

And thy heart as hard as steel. ^ 

But amidst thy coy reproaches, ^N^ , 
And thy modest cruelty, y^ 

Hope sometimes a little córner 
Oí her vesture lets me see. 



On the lure my fealty pouncing, 

Like hawk on quarry seizes ; 
My faithy which scorn ne'er lessens, 

Ñor encouragement increases ; 
Since love is but a kindness, 

In thine I'm glad to live, 
For the end oí hopes I Ve cheríshed 

Must be such as I conceive. 
If it be that faithful service 

Move thy heart to charíty, 
Sure the duty I have paid thee 

My claim must fortify. 

For my fair one must have noted, 

I have dressed me on the Monday, 
More than once, to do her honour, 

With my suit that's made for Sunday ; 
For since that love and spruceness 

Go along the self-same way, 
In thine eyes IVe wished that ever 

I should look gallant and gay. 
Nought ni say about the dances, 

Oí the carols for thy sake 
Which til! cock-crow IVe sung thee 

Through the night until daybreak. 

ni not tell how oft thy beauty. 
And how loudly IVe admired, 

For the praises, though all true, made 
Me by other girls abhorred. 
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Thcrc's Teresa of the Berrocal, 

When I was praising thee, quoth she, 
" One would think you woo'd an ángel — 

'Tis a monkey fooling thee. 
Thanks to her store of gew-gaws, 

To her borrowed locks of hair, 
To her counterfeited beauties, 

Which might Cupid's self ensnare." 

'Twas a lie, I said, and, angercd, 

To her cousin then I turned, 
I defied him — ^what he did and 

What I did to him you've learned. 
Ñor wantonly I love thee. 

Ñor serve thee to procure 
Thee for my lemán lewdly, 

For my purpose is more puré. 
Fetters ^ hath the Church of silken 

Cord, true lovers fast to join ; 
Put thy neck within the yoke, sweet, 

In a trice thoult see there mine. 
If not so, by all that's holy, 

Here I swear a solemn vow, 
From these mountains I'll not stir till 

For a Capuchin I go. 

With this the goatherd ended his song, and, although 
Don Quixote besought him to sing something more, Sancho 
was not of that mind, for he was more for sleeping than 
hearing ditties, and so said to his master: — Your worship 
had best arrange at once where you are to pass this night, for 
the work which these good men do all the day long does not 
suíFer them to pass the nights in singing. 

— I understand thee, Sancho, answered Don Quixote ; 

^ Ceytaidas. Antonio's phraiet are suffidently groM. Coyunda u the ttrap of 
kither or cord by which a ptir of oxen are yoked in a team. 
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for I perceive clearly that thy visits to the wine-skin demand 
requital in sleep rather than ín music. 

— To all of US it tasted well, blessed be God, replied 
Sancho. 

— I do not deny it, answered Don Quixote ; dispose of 
thyself as thou pleasest ; to those of my profession it is more 
becoming to watch than to sleep ; but withal it were well, 
Sancho, for thee once more to dress this ear of mine, for it is 
paining me more than is necessary. 

Sancho did as he was ordered, when one of the goatherds, 
seeing the wound, told him not to trouble himself, for he 
would apply a remedy which would readily heal it ; and 
taking some leaves of rosemary, which about there was in 
plenty, he chewed them, and mixing them with a little salt 
and applying them to the ear, bound it up fírmly, assuring 
the Knight that he would need no other medicine ; and this 
proved to be true. 
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CHAPTER XII 

Ofwhat a Goatherd told those who were with Don ^ixote 

While they were thus engaged, there carne up another 
youth, one of those who used to bríng them their provender 
from the village. — Comrades, críed he, do you know what is 
going on in the town ? 

— How should we know ? answered one of them. 

— Learn, then, continued the youth, that this morning 
died that fámous shepherd-student called Chrysostom, and 
it is rumoured that he died for love of that devil of a girl 
Marcela, the daughter of WíUiam the Rich, she who goes 
about these parts in the dress of a shepherdess. 

— For Marcela, sayest thou ? asked one. 

— For her, I say, returned the goatherd, and the best of 
it is that he has directed in his will that they should bury him 
in the fields like a Moor, and that it should be at the foot of 
the rock where the spring is, by the cork-tree, because the 
report is, — and they declare that he said so, — that was the 
place where he saw her for the first time. And he also left 
orders about other things, such as the príests say cannot be 
done ; ñor is it right they should, for they seem to be 
heathenish. To all which his great friend Ambrosio replies, 
the student who like him also went dressed as a shepherd, 
that everything must be done without íail as Chrysostom 
had ordered, and about this the whole village is in an uproar ; 
though, from what they say, in the end all will be done that 
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Ambrosio and the shepherds his friends desire ; and to- 
morrow they are coming to bury him with great pomp where 
I said ; and, on my word, it will be a thing worth seeing. 
I, at least, shall not íail to go and see it, even though I 
should not be able to get back to the village to-morrow. 

— We will all do the same, answered the goatherds, and 
cast lots who shall stay to take care of all our goats. 

— Thou sayest well, Peter, said one, though there will be 
no need to take that trouble, for I will stay behind for all ^ 
and do not set it down to any merit or lack of curíosity in 
me, but to the splinter which the other day ran into my foot 
and keeps me from walking. 

— For all that, we thank thee, answered Peter. 

I Don Quixote asked Peter to tell him who that dead man 
was, and who the shepherdess ; to which Peter replied, that 
all he knew was that the dead man was a rich gentleman who 
dwelt in a village in those mountains, who had been studying 
at Salamanca many years, at the end of which he returned to 
his village with the repute of being very clever and well read. 
They said, especially, that he knew the science of the stars, 
and what the sun and moon are doing up there in the sky, 
for he told us exactly of the crease ^ of the sun and moon. 

— Eclipse it is called, friend, and not crease — ^the obscura- 
tion of those two greater luminaríes, said Don Quixote. 

But Peter, stopping not at these trívialities, continued his 
story, saying : — He likewise predicted if the year would be 
fruitful or stale.* 

— Sterile thou wouldst say, friend, observed Don Quixote. 
— Sterile or stale, it is all the same in the end, answered 
i Peter ; and I say that, with what he told them, his íather 
! and friends, who believed him, became very rich, for they 

^ E¡ cris del W — aays Peter, being a goatherd and no great acholar, for el 
ecfífu del sol, 

' Estil — for estéril, tays the blondering nistic. I have rendered it as bett I 
I could. 
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did what he advised, bidding them this year sow barley, not 
wheat ; this year you can sow pulse,^ and not barley ; the 
next will be a full crop of oil ; * the three following they 
will not get a drop. 

— This Science is called Astrology^ said Don Quixote. 

— I don't know how it is called, replied Peter, but I 
know that he knew all this and more too. To make an 
end ; not many months had passed after he carne from 
Salamanca, when one day he appeared dressed like a shepherd 
with his crook and his sheepskin, having put o(F the long 
coats which he used to wear as a student, and jointly with 
him was dressed another like a shepherd, his great friend 
Ambrosio by ñame, who had been his companion in his 
studies. I forgot to tell you that Chrysostom, the dead, 
was a great man for composing verses, ihsomuch that he 
used to make the carols^ for the eve of our Lord's birth, 

^ Garkanzoi—ch\Q\L peas, a spccics of pulse {cicer arutimm), a very common 
crop all over the south and east of Spain, and one of the principal food-stufís of 
the people, probably an inheritance from the Moors. It is a fíner and plumper 
variety oígram^ used in India chiefly as food for horses. 

' Guilla de aceite : Guillay an Arabic importation, meaning " rich harvest/* 

' The prognostication of crops was in that age one of the ñinctions of the 
Astrologer. Clemendn quotes a Valencian writer, Gerónimo Cortes, who wrote 
a work entitled Non Plus Ultra del Lunario y fronistico perpetuo^ fírst published 
in 1598, in which is given a table for the calculation of harvests, plcntifuU 
modérate, and scanty, from 1590 to the end of the world. 

* VUlanácoi — as the ñame denotes, were rustic songs, sometimes ** too light 
in their tone to be religious," as Ticknor says, which were sung by the boys of 
the choir, attired as shepherds, on Christmas Eve (NocÁe Buena) and Corpus 
Christi. At one time common throughout Spain, and continued down to a late 
period, they are now disused except in the cathedral of Seville, where the dancing 
and singing of the boys, called Seises, before the high altar, is still kept up in 
all State — the performers being dressed in rich, fantastic costumes. They are 
Bupposed to represent the shepherds of Bethlehem. The tradition is that one 
of the Popes ordered the fímction to be abolished, as calculated to bring scandal 
on religión ; but at the entreaty of the Archbishop agreed that they should 
continué as long as the dresses lasted. Since then the Sevillanos have taken 
care that the dresses shall be ever new. The music to which the Seises dance 
is a kind of minuet, which the príests gnard with jealous care as something 
precious. 
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and the plays^ for Corpus Christi, which the lads of our 
village played in, and everybody said they were típ-top. 
When the víllagers saw the two students thus of a sudden 
dressed out as shepherds, they were astonished and could not 
guess what had led them to make so strange a transformation. 
About this time the father of our Chrysostom died, and he 
was left with a good deal of property, in goods as well as in 
lands, and no small quantity of cattie and sheep, and a great 
sum of money, of all which the youth remained the dissolute^ 
owner ; and, in truth, he deserved it all, for he was a very 
good fellow and a charitable, and a friend to the good, and 
he had a face like a blessing. By-and-by it carne to be 
understood that his changing his dress was for no other 
reason than that he might roam about these wilds after that 
shepherdess, Marcela, whom an herd mentioned a while ago, 
with whom the poor dead Chrysostom was in love. And 
I will now tell you, for it is meet you should know it, who 
that wench is, for mayhap, — aye, and without any hap, — 
ye will never have heard of the like in all the days of your 
life, though ye should live more days than Sarna.' 

^ jíutot — these were religious plays, or, at least, playt on religious subjects, 
whiv'h used to be acted in all churches in Spain, until the abuses and irreverence 
to which they gave rise led to their snppression by an edict of Charles III., in 
1765. Calderón was the most famous of those who dedicated their genius to 
this species of composition, and among his plays the autos are the best, as they 
are the most characteristic, specimens of his genius. 

' Desoluto, says Peter, for absoluto^ — tripping once more over the fine word. 

' Aías años que sama-^*^ more years than the itch," sama being substituted 
for Sorra — Sarah. Aías años fue Sorra is a proverb, cited and explained by 
Covamibias, — the patriarch's wife having lived to a hundred and ten. A recent 
English translator has made Peteras confusión worse confounded, by telÜng us 
that the proverb stood as Peter quotes it — mas viejo que sarna, and that it was 
Don Quixote who did not know it in that form. This explanation destroys 
all the point of the passage. It is truelthat the Academy's Dictionary quotes, 
without giving any authoríty, mas viejo que sarna as a proverb, but it is obvious 
that the other is the older and more correct reading. It is so given by Caro y 
Cejudo, the best authoríty on Spanish proverbs, and it is so used by Cervantes 
himself elsewhere, in his Calatea» What is probable is that the new form, if it 
ever was in popular use, was ttken from this passage of Don S^mxote, and by 
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— Say Sara^ remarked Don Quixote, unable to bear the 
goatherd's mangling of words. 

— ^The Sarna lives long enough, responded Peter ; and, 
sir, if you would have me go correcting my words at evcry 
step, we shall not fínish in a twelvemonth. 

— Pardon me, friend, said Don Quixote, but I spoke to 
you because there was so much difference between Sarna 
and Sara; but you have answered very rightly, for Sarna 
Uves longer than Sara ^ and proceed with your history, for 
I will not interrupt you again. 

— I say, then, my beloved sir,^ continued the goatherd, 
that in our village there was a farmer even richer than the 
íáther of Chrysostom, whose ñame was William, to whom 
God gave, — over and above his merit and great riches, — a 
daughter, at whose birth her mother died, who was the 
most honoured woman in all that quarter. Methinks I see 
her now, with that face of hers which had the sun on one 
side and the moon on the other ; and, above all, a rare 
manager and a friend of the poor ; for which I believe that 
her soul should be at this very moment enjoying of God in 
the other world. For grief at the death of so good a wife, 
her husband William died, leaving his daughter Marcela, 
young and rich, in the keeping of an únele of hers, a priest 
and the parson of our village. The child grew up with 
such beauty that it reminded us of her mother's, which was 
very great \ and still it was thought that the daughter's 
would surpass it ; and so it was that, when she reached the 
age of fourteen or fifteen years, no man beheld her but 
blessed God who had made her so fair, and most men fell 
enamoured and mad for her. Her únele guarded her with 

way of joke. " Older than Sarah," is more likely to be the vulgar saying than 
**older than the itch." Moreover, Don Quixote's interruption is rendered 
meaningless and Peter's retort unintelÜgible, if we are to suppose that mas •viejo 
que sarna was the original reading. 

^ Señor mió de mi alma — says Peter, piling up his compliments sarcastically, 
out of pique at being corrected. 
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great care and doseness, but, nevertheless, the hrae of her 
great beauty spread so widely, that, as much for it as fbr 
her exceeding richcs, not on\y by tbosc of our place, but 
by those from tnany Icagues about, her únele was besought, 
solícited, and importuncd to give her in marriage. But he, 
being a right good Christian, although he wished to marry 
her soon, as he saw she was of age, would not do so without 
her consent, — not that he had any eyc to the advantage and 
proñt which the management of the girl's propcrty brought 
him by dekying her marriage. And, in ^ith, this ¡s said 
in praise of the good pricst in more than one village circle. 
For I would have you know, Sir Enant, that in these small 
villagcs they meddle with everything and chatter of every- 
thing ; and be you well assured, as I am, that a parson must 
be over and above good who okakes bis paríshioners speak 
well of him, especially in the villages. 

— That is the truth, said Don Quixote j but go on, for*''^ 
the story is a vcry good one, and you, good Peter, do tell 
it with a very good grace. 

— May that of God ncver feil me, fbr it is that malees 
to the purpose. And fbr the rest, you must know that, 
although the únele set before bis niece and described to her 
the qualities of each particular one of the many who sought 
her for wife, urging her to marry and choose to her taste, 
she never gave any answer but that she did not wish to 
marry yet, and that being so young she did not feel faerself 
able to bear the barden of wedlock. On account of these, 
which seemed to him to be just excuses, her únele left off 
urging her, and waited until she grew more in years, and 
could know how to choose company to her own liking. 
For, said he, and he said very well, parents ought not to 
settie their children against their will. But, lo ! whcn no 
one expected it, the dainty Marcela appeared one day turned 
shepherdess, and, in spite of her unde and of all in the 
village who díssuaded her, went away into the fields with 
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the other shepherdesses of the place, and took to tending 
her own ilock. And as she now carne out in public, and 
her beauty was opcnly secn^ I coutd not well tcll jrou how 
many rích youths, gcntry and peasantiy, have takcn to the 
habit of Chrysostom, and go about courting her ovcr these 
plains. One of these, as I have told you, was our deñuict, 
of wbom they said that (rom loving he took to adoring her. 
And you must not think that because Marcela bctook herself 
to that frecdom and Míe so loosc^ and of so little or no in- 
keeping, she has given any occasion, or even the show of 
one, that may go to the lowering of her modcsty and virtue ; 
nay, rathcr, so grcat is the watchfubiess with which she 
looks afccr her honour, that of all those who serve and do 
her suit not one has boasted, ñor with truth can boast, that ( 
she has given him the least hope of obtaining his ends. For 
though she does not fly ñor shun the company or converse 
of the shcphcrds, but treats them civil and fríendly, upon 
any one of them approaching her to declare his intention, 
though it should be a proper and holy one like that of 
matrimony, she flings them off as with a catapult. And 
with this kind of tcmpcr she does more mischief in this 
country than if the plague had got in it, for her afl^biUty 
and bcauty draw on the hearts of those who consort with 
her to sue and to love her, but her scornfulness and plain- 
speaking drivc them to the bounds of despair ; and so they 
know not what to say to her, but loudly cali her cruel and 
unkind, with other ñames like to these, which clearly show 
the nature of her disposition ; and íf you should remain 
here, sir, awhile, you would sce these hills and dales resound- 
ing with the laments of those luckless ones who sue her. 
Not lar from here there is a place where there are some 
two dozen tall beeches, and there is not one of them whose 
smooth bark is not cut and scored with the ñame of Marcela, 
and on the top sometimes a crown carved on the same, as 
though her k>ver would declare more plainly that Marcela 
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wears and deserves the crown of all human beauty. Here 
sighs one swain, there moans another ; yonder you hear 
ditties of love ; hard by dirges of despair. One will pass 
whole hours of the night seated at the foot of some oak or 
rock, and there, without having closed his tearful eyes, rapt 
and bemused in his own fáncies, the sun fínds him in the 
morning ; and there will be another who, without giving 
time or respite to his sighs, stretched on the burning sand 
in the fiíll heat of the raging summer noontide, sends up 
his plaints to the pitiful Heavens ^ and over one and over 
the other, over those and over these, the lovely Marcela 
tríumphs, free and unconcerned. All of us who know her 
are waiting to see what her haughtiness will end in, and 
who will be the lucky man who shall succeed in taming a 
nature so terrible and in enjoying a beauty so exceeding. 
All that I have related to you being well-known truth, I am 
persuaded that what our fellow-herdsman has told us of the 
cause of Chrysostom's death is likewise true. And therefore, 
sir, I advise you not to íail to betake yourself to his funeral 
to-morrow, which will be well worth seeing, for Chrysostom 
had many fríends ; and it is not half a league from here to 
the spot where he directed them to bury him. 

— I will make it my care, said Don Quixote ; and I am 
beholden to you for the pleasure you have given me by the 
telling of so agreeable a story.^ 

— Oh, said the goatherd, I do not know even the half 
of what has befallen the lovers of Marcela ; but it may be 

^ This epitode hu been the subject of much censure, Clemencin declaríng 
that the goatherd tpeaks too fine for his position ; while an English translator 
agreet with what is put in Sancho*s mouth, about Peter*s loqnacity, and adopta 
Clemencin*s remarle about the dramatic impropriety of such a speech. I agree 
rather with Don Quixote himself, that Peter and his story are equally appropriatc 
and cntertaining. The narrative is in Cervantes' best style, fiíll of life and 
colonr, and the language just what an enthusiastic rustic bd would use, making 
allowance for the age, the scene, and the actors. The sentimental phrases at 
the end might well have been picked up by Peter through intercourse with the 
detpairing swains, whom he describes with so much spirít. 
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that to-morrow we shall come across some shepherd on the 
road who will tell us. For the present it were well that 
you should go and sleep under cover, for the night air may 
hurt your wound, though the medicine they have put to it 
is such that you need not fear any mishap. 

Sancho Panza, who had ah-eady sent the long talk of 
the goatherd to the devil, begged his master on his part to 
go into Peteras hut to sleep. This Don Quixote did, and 
passed all the rest of the night in thinking of his lady 
Dulcinea^ in imitation of Marcela's lovers. Sancho Panza 
laid himself down between Rozinante and his ass, and slept, 
— not like a lover rejected but like a man soundly kicked.^ 

^ After the pummelling he had recdved in the moming of that day from the 
niara* servants, as told in ch. viit. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

H^herñn is coneluded the story oftht Shepherdtis ^areeiú^ 
viltk Btker matteri 

ScARCE tud thc day bcgun to show itself by thc balconies of 
the East whcn uve of the six goatherds got up and went to 
arouse Don Quixote and tell him that, if he still held to his 
purposc of going to see the famous burying of Chrysostom, 
they would bcar him company. Don Quixote, who desired 
nothing better, aróse and ordered Sancho to saddle and pannel 
at once, who did so with all dcspatch, and with the same they 
all took to the road, They had not gone a quarter of a 
league when out of a cross-path they saw advancing towards 
them some six shepherds ciad in black skins, and their heads 
crowned with garlands of cypress and bitter rose-bay. Each 
bore a thick stafF of holly in bis hand, and there carne along 
with them also two gentlemen on horseback, faandsomely 
accoutred for the road, with three other servants on fbot in 
their company. On meeting, they saluted onc anothcr 
courteously, and, asking of each other whither they werc 
going, they learned that al] were on the road to the place of 
burial, and so they all journeyed tc^ether. One of those on 
horseback, addressing his companion, said to him : — M&- 
thinks, SeQor Vivaldo, that we may regard as well spent the 
time we shall delay in seeing this notable funeral, — for 
notable it cannot but be, according to the account these 
herdsmen have given us of the strange things both about 
the dead shepberd and the murderous shepherdess. 
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— So I think too, answered Vivaldo ; and, say I, that I 
would delay not one day but four, rather than miss the sight. 

Don Quixote inquired of them what they had heard about 
Marcela and Chrysostom. The traveller answered that 
early that same morning they had met those shepherds, and, 
seeíng them in that mournful attire, had asked them why 
they went ín that guise ; when one of them told the story, 
— ^recounting the strange behavíour and the beauty of a 
shepherdess called Marcela, and the loves of the many who 
wooed her, together with the death of that Chrysostom to 
whose funeral they were going. In short, he repeated all 
that Peter had related to Don Quixote. Thís conversation 
ended, another was commenced ^ he who was called Vivaldo 
asking Don Quixote what was the reason that made him go 
armed in that fáshion in a country so peaceful. To which 
Don Quixote replied : 

— The exercise of my profession does not allow or permit 
me to go otherwise. Ease, luxury, and repose were invented 
for soft courtiers ; but toil, unrest, and arms alone were 
designed and made for those whom the worid calis Knights 
Errant, of whom I, though unworthy, am of all the least. 

When they heard this they set him down for a madman ; 
and, to be sure of it and to discover what kind of madness 
was his, Vivaldo again asked him what he meant by Knights 
Errant. 

— Have not your worships read, answered Don Quixote, 
the annals and histories of England, wherein are recorded the 
famous exploits of King Arthur,^ whom commonly in our 
Castilian tongue we cali the King Artus, of whom it is an 
ancient tradition, common all over that kingdom of Great 
Britain, that this King did not die, but by art of enchant- 

^ The legend of King Arthur had passed into mediaeval romance all over 
Europe, and probably preceded in date any other on which a book of chivalry 
wat fonnded. There are alltuions to Arthur in Amadts, and in nearly every ooe 
of itt racccMon. 
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ment was changed into a crow,^ and how that in proccss of 
time he is to come back to reign and recover his kingdom 
and sceptrc.^ For which reason it cannot be proved that 
ever any Englíshman, (rom that time to this, ever killed a 
crow. In this good King's time thcrc was instituted that 
famous order of chivalry, thc !Cnights of the Round Tablc,' 
and then also occurrcd the amours between Lancelot of the 
Lake and the Queen Guinevere, which are there related 
without the omission of a jot, the go-between and conHdante 

' Thú tnditioo ii of voy oíd date and lurviveí to thii iij. Bowk qaata 
fram the Uwi af Hoel the Oood, who dicd 99S, one of which impaei a poultf 
for the killing of hiwlu, Gilcoiu, ind crowi. Id Comwall, the chmigh ii r^ardcd 
with ■ fpedil vencratioa u the tñrd in which the iinil of Arthiii ii embodied. 
Sce the Uno aa Tmta(el by the lite Rev. R. S. Hawka, of Morwenitow : 
Mirk yon bird of table wing, 

Tiloai and beak ill red wilti blood, 
The ipirít of thc Inog-lott kíng 

Pautd in that ihape from Camba') Hood. 
In the prcHut day, the chough ii valued bj thc □itÍTei of King Arthiir") anntrjr 
oot ao mnch beoDie it conUina thc hero'i loul ai becanie tonríMi and collcctoit 
will p-ie ■ conple of gnioeat for a ipedmai. Thoe it thu every pret|iect of 
thia intcreatiog bird, once common on the north coaat of Comnll, beconimg 
•peaUly extmct. 

' Thñ belief in the aecond coming of a belmred king ia conunoa to mtnjr 
nitiooa. Thua the Hobautanien Emperor, Frederíck Barhatona, drowned In 
the Holy Land, ia eipccted to " come apin and thrice aa fñi." King Sebaatiao of 
Portogal, the Royal Knighl Brrant, ilain in i J7B it Alcázarqnivir, in battie apinat 
the Mooi), waa looked for eamcatly daring the Frencb occopalion of Portngil, 
ind ia confidently expected ta reappcar «hen the fórtonet of bk conntry are it 
ibe lowcit. Then ia > líoúlar tnditioa among the Hindoa aboot thdr Euiuna 
Kiag Vikimuditya, who ia to hold hia court agiin at Oojein lome dty } n alM 
among the Indiin Mnanilmiiu ^>ont Akber. The l^end of Arthur'i rtippear- 
■nee — rt» jninfiiia rtxjm fiama — date* from at teaat the tweIfUi cBitory, ind 
hia beoí rcpeated In e*ery bittory ibont him tince. 

' InatitDted, aecordíng to Sir Thonua MaliaTy, by Meilio u "an inuge of 
the Horld," — th* worid then bcÍDg thonght to be a roñad lable or diah, — Arthnr>* 
Roond Table ha» em held rank in cbinliy la the oMat of knightly inititntiooa, 
which aened Charlemagne ai a model for bia Tweive Peen, and oor King 
Edward III. fn hia Order of Che Garter, aa noted in the romance of TVdjin [bk. 
i. ch. Iiiriü.]- The Roond Table ia freqnently qnoted and Imitated in the 
Spaniah booka of chivalriea. 
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between them being that honoured lady, Quintafiona, wbence 
arase that bailad so widely Icnown and so much sung in our 
Spain of — 

Ncvcr tute wm galhnt Knight, 
Served b^ dunsel or by dune 
Al the bold Sir Lincelot, 

When from Brittany he carne, — 

wtth the coursc so swect and delectablc ' of his amours and 
doughty feats. Well, from that time has that order of 
chivaliy bcen cxtending from hand to hand and sprcading 
through many and divers parts of the world j ' and thereín, 
famous and renowned for their exploits, wcre the valiant 
Amadis of Gaul, with all his sons and grandsons, to the ñfth 
generation,' and the valorous Felixmarte of Hyrcania, and 
the never-worthily-to-be-praised Tirante the White, and he 
whom almost in our own days we have seen, and heard, and 
talkcd with, the inimitable and valorous Knight, Sir Belianis 
of Oeecc* This, then, sirs, is to be a Knight Errant, and 
what I have spoken of is the order of its chivalry in which 

' The bailad from which Don Qfíiiote quota for the Kcnnil time (lee ok, 
cb. ii.) i> One of the oaly thrte fouaded oa ihe Bretón legsidi «htch hive lunriTcd 
in Spanúh, two hivii^ Lincelot for their lubject and ooe Trütin. Thqr tn 
ÍDcluded in Durin'i Romananí Gatral (vol. ÍL pp. 197, 198). It ú needle*» to 
remind the readen of the Bretón lyitem of ronuocei that Quintafiona doei not 
■ppear in any of them, She a the creatioa of the Spiniíh balliilitt of the fint 
half of the (iiUenth century. 

* Clemencin, with patriotic leal, thiníu it worth wbile to remind Don 
Quiíote that he it miitalun in uying that tbe order of chivalry talca iti rñe 
from Kiag Arthur, iciing that the deedi of Amad» of Gas! are eipreaaly dedared, 
al the beginning of the book, to have happeoed "not manji yean after the 
pauion of our Rídeemer, Jeaui Chriit," whereai the Britiah Icing flouriihed in 
the lixtb centuí; of the Chríitian era. 

■ See the genealogical tibie of [he Amaditei in Appendií C, toL Í. 

* Al Clemencin pointg out, thii ii DOt ao eitravagant a ttatement a* might 
al fint tighc appcar. Although auoag tbe perionagea introduccd in Btfíaná ia 
Poliiena, dangbter of Priam, King of Tioy, that i> a naval battle foaght tt 
" Babylon " la which anillery ia uied, while in other paiuga mentioa ia nudc 
of tbe cooquetl of Granada ai in event not very dittant. 
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I, as I have already said, though a sinner, have made pro- 
fession, and what the aforesaid Kníghts professed the same 
do I profess ; and that is why I am going through these 
solitudes and deserts in quest of adventures, with delibérate 
resolve to oiFer my arm and my person to the most perilous 
which fortune may present, in aid of the weak and the 
needy. 

By this speech of his the travellers were able to convince 
themselves that Don Quixote was out of his wits and of the 
form of madness which mastered him, at which they were 
struck with the same wonder which seized all those who, 
for the first time, came to know of it. And Vivaldo, who 
was a person of much shrewdness and of a cheerñil disposi- 
tion, in order to pass without weariness the short joumey 
which they said had still to be made till they arríved at the 
hill where the burying was to be, sought to give him an 
opportunity of going on with his rhapsodies ; and so he said 
to him : 

— Sir Knight Errant, methinlcs your worship has adopted 
one of the severest professions there are upon earth, and I 
hold, for my part, that even that of the Carthusians is not so 
severe. 

— So severe it might bcja^eplied Don Quixote, but so 
necessary in the world, I am/^ithin two ñngers' breadth of 
doubting. For, if the truth is to be told, the soldier who 
executes that which his captain commands, doeth no less 
than the captain who gives the command. I mean that the 
holy men in all peace and** tranquillity seek of Heaven the 
welfare of the earth ; but we soldiers and Knights execute 
what they pray for, defending it with the might of our arms 
and the edge of our swords ; not under shelter, but under the 
open sky, exposed for a mark to the intolerable beams of the 
sun in summer and the nipping frosts of winter. Thus are 
we God's ministers upon earth, and arms by which His justice 
is executed therein. And whereas the affiíirs of war and the 
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things touching and appertaining thereto cannot be put in 
execution without excessive sweating, labouríng, and exer- 
tion, it foUows that they who profess it have, without doubt, 
a more arduous office than those who in tranquil peace and 
repose are praying to God to favour them who are able for 
h'ttle. I do not mean to say, ñor does it pass my thoughts, 
that the condition of the Knight Errant is as good as that 
of the cloistered monk ; ^ I would only argüe from what I 
suíFer, that, without doubt, it is a more painful and more 
belaboured one, more hungry and thirsty, more miserable, 
ragged, and lousy ; ^ for there is no doubt but that the 
Knights Errant of oíd suíFered much ill usage in the course 
of their lives. And if some rose to be Emperors by the 
valour of their arms, in faith but it cost them a good deal of 
their blood and sweat ; and if they who rose to that grade 
had lacked enchanters and sages to aid them, they would 
have been soundly cheated of their desires and much deceived 
in their hopes. 

» — Of that opinión am I, replied the traveller ; but one 
thing among many others seems to me very ill in your 
Knights Errant, and it is, that when they ñnd themselves 
on the point of emergency in a great and perilous adventure 
in which there is a manifest danger of losing their lives, 
never at the moment of engaging in it do they remember to 
commend themselves to God, as every Christian is bound to 
do in like perils, but rather to their mistresses, with as much 
fervour and devotion as if these were their God — a thing 
which seems to me to savour somewhat of heathenism.' 

^ Clearly spolcen in irony — ^not in earaest as come have thought. 

^ Clemencin Í8 of opinión that this is a low exprestion, out of hannony with 
the noble and decorous tone of Don Quixote*8 ditcourte. But it it a madman 
speaking, who mxist be allowed to be sometimes inconsistent tn mixing up the 
actualities of Ufe with his imaginations. 

' Some of the Knights were certainly open to this charge, even in the Spaniah 
romances, which hold to pomts of religious faith more than others. A momtRWt 
dragón which gocs to encounter Amadis is inspired with the greater hope of 
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— Sir, answered Don Quixote, ¡t cannot be other than 
this in any wise, and it would ill fare with the Knight 
Errant who should do aught else, for in Knight Errantry ít 
is the practice and custom that the Knight Errant who upon 
engaging in some great feat of arms has his mistress before 
him, should turn his eyes on her softly and amorously, as it 
were by them to ask her to &vour and protect him in the 
doubtñil enterprise he is undertaking ; and, even though 
none should hear him, he is bound to utter certain words 
between his teeth in which he commends himself to her 
with all his heart ; and of this we have innumerable examples 
in the histories.^ Ñor must it be inferred from this that 
they should omit to commend themselves to God, for they 
have time and leisure to do this in the course of their task. 

— For all that, replied the traveller, there yet lingers in 
me a doubt, and it is that oft-times I have read that words 
are bandied between the Errant Knights, and from one to 
another it comes about that their anger kindles, and they 
wheel their horses round and take up a good piece of the 
ñeld, and anón, without more ado, they return to the 
encounter at top speed, and in mid career commend them- 
selves to their ladies ; and what commonly ensues from their 
meeting is that one of them tumbles over his horse's crupper 
pierced through and through by his adversary's lance ; and, 

•ncccM when he perceivet that the Knight placed more reliance on his mistress 
Oríana than «i God (ch. Izxiii). The last wordt of Amadú were to commend 
hit soal to Oríana. Tirante the White, who was more careless of thete nuttert, 
and whose hittory breathes a painful tone of laxity, both in faith and moráis, 
due to itt gayer orígin,— on going into hattle, never invoked any Saint, bnt only 
Carmesina, hit mittreit ; and, being reproached once for thit, antwered that ** he 
who tenrea many (ije. taintt) tervet none" (ch. xliv.). EUewhere, however, 
Amadit and the other heroet give proof of thdr orthodoxy, duly inToking God 
before betaking them to slaughter. 

^ Thit wat not only the cuttom bnt the duty of Knightt Errant, enjoined by 
the lawt of chivalry. In the Sute Partidas^ compiled by King Alfonto, it ít 
directed that Knightt in the moment of combat should cali apon their mittrestct 
for the ttrengthening of their heartt and the aggiavation of the thame of defeat. 
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as lo the other one, it happens also úat if he did not hold on 
to his horse's mane he could not help coming to the ground. 
And I know not how the dead one could have time to com- 
mend himself to God in the coursc o( this quick piece of 
work ; it were better that the words which he spcnt in the 
charge commending himself to his misCress were spent in 
what was his duty and obligation as a Chrístian. More- 
over, I believe that not all the Knights Errant have hdíes 
to whom to commcnd themsclvcs, for they are not all 
in lo ve. 

— That is impossible, answered Don Quixote ; I say that 
it is impossible that therc should be any ICnight Errant 
without a lady,^ because to such it is as propcr and natural 
to be in tove as for the sicy to have stars ; and I daré wanant 
that there has not bcen sccn any history wberein is found a 
Knight Errant wítbout amours ; fbr the very fáct of his 
being without them would show him to be no legitímate 
ICnight but a bastard, and one who had cntered the strong- 
hold of the said Knighthood, not hy the door but over the 
fénce, like a thief and a robber. 

— Neverthcless, said the traveller, methinks I have read, 
if my memory hih me not, that Don Galaor, brother to the 
valorous Amadis of Gaul, never had a deñnite mistress* to 
whom he could commend himself, and yet was not the less 
cstecmed, and was a very valiant and lamous Knight. 

) In tbt itatuUi of Cbe Order of the BsuJa it u eiftailj Uíd dovn íd Article 
]i, that no member of the Order ihonld be proent it Conrt who did not lene 

lome lidy, ne para lUihem-arla lim fiara íajriltjar i tasaru esa elía, — not to di^ 
hoaQur her, but to cntcrtiin her or to Duny with hei. Evtn at the ■utcre 
Court of lubcila the Catholic, the Venetiin Ambaiudoi of the time lotifiei 
that there wig no Knight who did not lerve lome Udy. Such ■ coaDcdoD did 
not imply immoratily, ñor necauíily lead to muriigc. It wu gillutry euried 
to the higheit point, which only became impnre u chiviliy itielf becime eorrapt. 
< Dama maUáa—mailrtm tn lilrt. Vivaldo ii haidly correct abont Gükor, 
who, though ■ general lover, with many miiCreueg, hid one ipecúl Udy, BrioUnia, 
the daaghtcr of the King of Sobradiu, whom he nude ha {¿acok when be eme 
into bi> kingdom. 
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To which our Don Quixote responded : — Sir, one swallow 
dees not make a summer ; ^ moreover, I know that this 
Knight was in secret very much in love, apart firom which 
his habit of well lovíng all those who to him were well 
seeming was a natural disposition which he was unable to 
hold in hand. But, in eiFect, it is very well attested that he 
had one only whom he had made sovereign of his will, to 
whom he used to commend himself very often and secretly, 
for he prized himself on being a cióse cavalier.^ 

— Then if it is essential that every Knight Errant should 
be in love, said the traveller, it may be fáirly presumed that 
your worship is so, since you are of the profession ; and if 
your worship does not prize yourself to be as cióse as Don 
Galaor, I entreat you with all earnestness, on behalf of all 
this compony and my own, to tell us the ñame, country, 
quality, and charms of your lady, for she would account 
herself happy to have all the world know that she is 
beloved and served by such a Knight as your worship scems 
to be. 

Here Don Quixote breathed a deep sigh, and said : 

— I am unable to affirm whether my sweet enemy delights 
or not in the world knowing that I serve her. Only this I 
can say, in response to what has been demanded of me with 
so much courtesy, that her ñame is Dulcinea ; her country 
£1 Toboso, a viUage of La Mancha ; her quality should ht 
at least that of Princess, since she is my Queen and mistress ; 
her beauty superhuman, for in her are realised all those im- 
possible and chimerícal attributes of beauty which the poets 
assign to their ladies ; that her hair is gold ; her forehead the 
Elysian Fields ; her eyebrows Heaven's bows ; her eyes 
suns ; her cheeks roses ; her lips coráis ; pearls her teeth ; 

^ A proverb in Spaniah, as in every other Unguage. 

' Don Qiiixote*8 ceal in defence of Sir Oalaor leadt him to exaggerate. 
Galaor was not remarkaUe for clotenest in his amours any more than for 
constancy. 
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alabaster her neck ; marble her bosom ; ivory her hands ; 
her whiteness snow ; and the parts which modesty has veiled 
from human eyes such, I fáncy and understand, as a discreet 
judgment can extol without comparing.^ 

— Her lineage, race, and family we would know, said 
Vivaldo. 

To which Don Quixote answered : — Not of the antique 
Reman Curtii, Caíi, or Scipíos is she, ñor of the modem 
Colonnas and Orsinis, ñor of the Moneadas and the 
Requesenes of Cataluña ; ñor yet of the RebeUas and 
Villanovas of Valencia ; the Palafoxes, Nuzas, Rocabertis, 
Corellas, Lunas, Alagones, Urreas, Fozes, and Garreas of 
Aragón -, the Cerdas, Manriques, Mendozas, and Guzmans 
of Castile ; the Alencastres, Pallas, and Meneses of PortugaL' 
But she is of those of £1 Toboso of La Mancha, — a líneage 
which, though it be modem, may give gentle beginning to 
the most illustrious íamilies of future ages ; and let me not 
be gainsaid in this save it be on the conditions which 
Zerbino put at the foot of the trophy of Orlando's annS| 
to wit : 

— Let none these arms remove 
But he who dares Orlando's might to prove.' 

^ This passage is one of those in Don Sluixote ordered to be erased m the 
Index Exfurgatorius of Portugal, 1624. It does not appear that m Spain the 
Inquisitors were so squeamish. 

' These are ñames of great families, more or leas fiímiliar to readers of history. 
Under the ñame of Alencatíre of Portugal, the English reader wiU, perhapt, 
hardly recognise the family of *^time-honoared Lancaster.** The Lancatten 
carne into Portugal with Philippa, eldest daughter of John of Gannt, who 
married Dom Joam II., 1387, and bore him five stalwart sona,^ — ^hononrably 
mentioned in the huáadx^ of whom Prince Henry the Navigator was the mott 
celebrated. It was a bastard of one of these Princes from whom apnmg the 
Portuguese family of Alencastre. 

' Zerbino, a son of the King of Scotland, was sent over by his fiíther to help 
the Chrístians in the leaguer of París. He was delivered from captivíty by 
Orlando, and having fallen in with the arms of his liberator, coUected them 
together into a trophy, wríting under it : Armatura ¿'Orlando PéUadkmm The 
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— Albeit my Une is the Cachopines of Laredo,^ answered 
the traveller, I shall not presume to compare it with that of 
£1 Toboso of La Mancha, though, to tell the tnith, such a 
surname has never till now reached my ears. 

— How, not reached you ! exclaimed Don Quixote. 

AII the rest as they journeyed listened with great 
attention to the conversation of the two, and they perceived, 
even to the very goatherds and shepherds, our Don Quixote's 
exceeding lack of wits. Sancho Panza alone took all that his 
master said for truth, knowing who he was and having been 

linet qvoted in the text were not a part of Zerbino*8 inscription, but are added 

by the poet: — 

Como voleue dir : neuon la rnuova 

Che star non possa con Orlando a prova. 

— ^Aríosto, Orlando Furioso, canto xxiv. 

1 The Cackofims and the Capoches «eem to have been real ñames of &miliet in 
the Korth of Spain, whote claims to antiquity not only Cervantes bat other 
wríters of the time were fbnd of ridiculing. Laredo is a seaport town of 
Asturias, near Santander. Mr. Ormsby, on the authority of the Academy's 
Dictionary, declares Cachopine to be " a word of Indían origin *' ; which is very 
improbable, seeing that in the Diana of Montemayor, wrítten about the middle of 
the fifteenth century, *^ the Cachopines of Laredo '* are mentíoned, as a family of 
Aida/iot in the Nortk. Bowles has a curíous note, — which seems to settle the 
qnestion, — to the effect that in the destniction of some oíd houses in the vicinity 
of Santander was foond this inscription : — 

Anttt falten robles y encinas 
Slw las casas Cackofinas — 

(which nuy be rendered : 

Oak and ilex shall fall in, 
Befbre the house of Cachopín ;) — 

a pro<^ that this was no feigned appellative or nickname, bat a ital fiuntly ñame. 
Bowles, or his printer, spells Santander Santanderoy improving which blonder a 
modem English translator boldly makes it ''Saint Andrews in Fife.'* — The 
Bíscayans and Asturians were among the earliest of the emigrants to America, 
being as nnmerous in the Spanish colonies as Scotchmen in Queensland. Among 
them, doubtkss, were Cachopines, which ñame of droU sound was caught up 
and applied by the natives to all settlers of direct Spanish origin, whence it passed 
into the mother coontry as a vulgar synonym for retumed Americana of fortune 
ind noyveaux ricAes, 
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acquainted with him fí-om his birth. But what he hesitated 
a little about was the believing all that about the beautiñil 
Dulcinea del Toboso, for never had such ñame or such 
Princess come to his ears, although he lived near £1 Toboso. 
As they went along thus discoursing, they saw in a gorge 
formed between two high mountains^ some twenty shep- 
herds descending, all dressed in skins of black wool and 
crowned with garlands, which, as afterwards appeared, were 
some of yew and some of cypress. Between six of them 
they carríed a bier covered with many sorts of flowers and 
boughs. This being seen by one of the goatherds^ he 
exclaimed : — Those who come yonder are they who bear 
the body of Chrysostom, and the foot of that mountain is 
the place where he directed them to bury him. 

They made haste, therefore, to reach the spot, and it was 
just at the time when the others had set the bier on the 
ground, and four of them with pickaxes were digging a 
grave by the side of a hard rock. They saluted one another 
courteously, and then Don Quixote and those who had come 
with him turned to look at the bier, on which, covered with 
flowers, they saw a dead body, clothed like a shepherd, 
seemingly thirty years of age, and showing, dead as he was, 
that in Ufe he had been of a handsome countenance and 
gallant bearing. A round him were placed on the bier some 
books and many papers, open and sealed ; and those who 
looked on, and those who were opening the grave, and all 
the rest who stood by, preserved a wonderful silence, until 
one of those who had borne the dead man said to another : 
— Note well, Ambrosio, if this be the spot of which 
Chrysostom spake, since you wish that everything which he 
directed in his will should be so exactly performed.' 

1 It Í8 almost needless to cay that these mountains are imaginary. There 
are no mountains in La Mancha, which is an undulating pUin of an average 
height of zoco feet above the sea. 

* As a proof of the interest taken abroad in Don Sluixot* and etpedally in 
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— This it is, answered Ambrosio, for here oft-times did 
my unhappy friend recount to me the story of his woe. 
There it was, he told me, that he saw for the ñrst time that 
mortal enemy of the race of men, and there it was also that 
he first declared to her his passion, as honest as it was ardent, 
and here it was that Marcela for the last time scorned and 
rejected him, so that he put an end to the tragedy of his 
woñil life, and here, in remembrance of misfortunes so 
great, he desired them to lay him in the boweis of eternal 
oblivion. 

And turning to Don Quixote and the travellers he 
proceeded, saying : — That body, sirs, which with pitiñxl 
eyes you are regarding, was the depository of a soul in 
which Heaven had lodged an infinite share of its ríches. 
That is the body of Chrysostom, who was unique in wit, 
singular in courtesy, supreme in gentleness, a phoenix in 
friendship, magniñcent without measure, lofty without 
presumption, pleasant without vulgarity ; and, in ñne, the 
ñrst in all the art of goodness, and second to none in the 
ways of misfortune. He loved well, he was hated ; he 
adored, and he was disdained -, he wooed a wild beast ; he 
importuned a statue ; he pursued the wind ; he cried to the 
wilderness ; he served ingratitude, of whom he received for 
reward to be the spoil of death in the midst of his career of 
Ufe, — brought to end by a shepherdess whom he essayed to 
make eternal, to Uve in the memory of men, as those papers 
you behold could well prove, had he not enjoined me to 
commit them to the flames as we are committing his body 
to the earth.^ 

tbis story of Chrytoetom, it it mentioned by Navarrete that the Academy of 
Letters, Sciences, and Fine Arts, at Troyes, in France, about 1750, despatched 
one of its members on a special mission to Spain in order to investígate the 
drcumstances of the death of the she^erd Chrysostonif to ascertain the place 
of his bnrial, and obtain other information of the adventures and travels of Don 
Quixote (Navarrete, ytda de Ceruanuiy p. 175). 

^ Thit harangue, in the style of the shepherds of pastoral romance, whoae 
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— You would deal with them more harShljr and more 
cruelly than their owner himself, said Vivaldo ; íbr it is 
neither just ñor right to fulñl the will of one who, in what 
he enjoins, goes out of all reason ; ñor would it have been 
right in Augustus Csesar if he had consented to put in 
execution what the divine Mantuan ordered in his wilL^ 
Therefore, Ambrosio, while you give your friend's body to 
the earth, you should not give his writings to oblivion ; for 
if he commanded it as one aggrieved, it is not wdl that you 
should comply as one void of discretion, but rather, by 
giving life to these papers, keep ever alive the crudty of 
Marcela, to serve as an example to the living in the times to 
come, so that they may shun and fly all such pitfalls ; (br I 
already know, and they who are here come, the history of 
this your love-stricken and ill-fáted friend ; and we know of 
your friendship, and the occasion of his death, and what he 
enjoined at the cióse of his life ; out of which lamentable 
story may be gathered how great was the cruelty of Marcela, 
the love of Chrysostom, the loyúty of your friendship, 
together with the end which those make who gallop with 
a loóse rein down the path which headlong love sets befbre 
their eyes. Last night we learnt of Chrysostom's death, 
and that he was to be buried in this place ; and so, from 
curiosity and compassion, we turned out of our direct road, 
and agreed to come and see with our eyes what had moved 
US to so much pity in the hearíng. And in requital of this 
our compassion, and of the desire born in us to relieve it if 
it were possible, we beseech thee, discreet Ambrosio, — at 
least. I, on my part, do pray thee, — that, refraining from 

fault in all languages ú to spcak too much and too finely, it qaoted bj Capmani, 
in his Theatre of Spanish Elofuence^ as a model of Castillan prote. It retdt 
better in the original than it can possibly be made to do in any translation. To 
our modem tatte it is tedious and artificial, though the scene round Chrysottom*! 
grave is not without picturesquenets and dramatic efiéct. 

' Alluding to the story in Pliny, of Augustus forbidding the poenu of Viígil 
to be bumt, ai the poet had directed in his will {Hitt. Nat,^ lib. tU. cfa. zicx.). 
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burning those papers, thou shouldst let me take away some 
of them. 

And, without waiting for the shepherd's answer, he 
stretched forth his hand and took some of those that were 
nearest him ; seeing which, Ambrosio said : 

— Out of courtesy, s¡r, I will consent to your keeping 
what jrou have taken, but to think that I shall desist from 
burning the rest is a vain expectation. 

Vivaldo, who longed to see what the papers contained, 
opened one of them at once, and saw that it bore as a title, 
Lay of Despair ; hearing which, Ambrosio said : 

— That is the last piece the unhappy man wrote, and 
that you may see, sir, to what a pass his misfortunes 
brought him, read it so as to be heard, for you will have 
time enough for that while they are digging the grave. 

— ^That I will, very willingly, said Vivaldo ; and as all 
the bystanders had the same desire, they gathered round him 
ín a circle, and he, reading in a clear voice, found that it 
ran thus : — 
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CHAPTER XIV 

IVherein are contained the despairing verses ofthe dead 
shepherd^ with other unboked-for matters 

THE LAY OF CHRYSOSTOM^ 

SiNCE, cruel maid, thou'd forcé me to be telling, 
From tongue to tongue, from nation unto nation, 
Thy harsh resolve and unrelenting rigour, 
I'll cali below, dark Hell itself compelling 

^ The Lay of CÁrysostom is the most ambitious as it ít the longett piece of 
poetry in D:>n Sluixote^ upon the merits and even upon the meanmg and character 
of which there has been a singuUr diversity of opinión among crítica, native and 
foreign. By somc it is held to be a serious and noble composition, worthy of the 
geníus of the author of Numancia^ and, abating some trifling defects and some 
low expressions, ñt to compare with the greatest works of the best pocts. By 
others it is denied all grace and worth, even of invention. One late translator, 
generally hard to please in the matter of Cervantes* poetry, is charmed with ** its 
intricate system of interlaced rhymes," as well as with ** the inimitable rhythm 
and harmony " of the Unes. The *' medial rhyme," at the cióse of each strophe 
or doublc octave, produces on this translator's mind an effect like to **■ the cadenee 
that falls upon the ear like that of wavcs upon a distant shore " — an efFect which, 
to our disappointment, he has not attempted to imitate in English. Another 
modern translator is of opinión that the Lay itself proves that the Mrriter,— 
meaning, we suppose, not Cervantes but Chrysostom, — ^*^ was evidently mad at 
the time he wrote it." We are asked, moreover, to admire its " jingling asto- 
nance." These verdicts are irreconcileable and incomprehensible. For my part I 
do not detect either the "inimitable rhythm and harmony" or the ^jingUng 
assonance." The ** medial rhymes" are but moderately successful, and they 
are not new. There is absolutely none of the ** jingling assonance," the rhymet 
being consonante not assonant. The best thing which can be said of thii poem 
is that it shows a very remarkable power of imagination and command of metre. 
I have done the best I could with a very hard task, claiming no other merit Ibr 
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To lend my voice a tone oí lamentation ; 
Therewith my native accents to disfigure. 
And lest that my heart's descant fail oí vigour 
That awful voice shall second my complaining, 
Mingled with the fragments oí my tortured soul, 
To tell thy cruel deeds and my sad dolé ; 
The history to hear all lovers' ears constraining. 
Then listen, and thine hcart oí flint incline, 
To what's no sound concordan t but the din 
Forth from my o'ercharged heart out rushing, 
Fetched from the depths by my frenzy's migkt 
That for thy despite and for my love is gushing. 

The savage lion's roar and oí the raging 
Wolf the fearful howling, the malignant hiss 
Oí scaly serpent, the demoniac yell 
Of some grim fiend, the sinister presaging 
Croak of the raven,^ the roar in the abyss 
Of ocean mutable tossed by the gale ; 
Of the new-conquered bull implacable 
The bellowing, and the sad, sobbing moan 
,A Of the widowed turtle, or the drear descant 

. / óf the envied owl,^ with all the plaint 

• f Of the whole infernal black battalion ; 
Let all together out with my aching soul, 
Commingled in such wise in one loud dolé. 
As all the affirighted senses to confuse, 
For the cruel pain my tortured bosom's feeling, 
New modes for its revealing needs that I should use. 

my bald and rugged rhymet than that they are as faithñil as I oonlá malee them 
to the sense and the metre of the original. 

^ Sétfe úmxtra cava frétdtxit ah Uice cornix, (Virgil, Bucólica») 
' Itrvidiado kitko, The London edition of 1738 changed invidiado., without 
warrant, to inviudad»—vnáovr^á ; but the Spanish Academy restored the original, 
which b doubtless the tme, reading. Two lines above it is the turtle-dove who 
is the widow, ñor is there any reason why the owl should be another. The owl 
was said to be the only bird which witnessed the Crucifixión, and is therefbre 
envied by all the othcr birdi, who penecute it on its appearanoe by daylight. 
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Or this hanh discord J'll Dot rehearse 

To Pather Tagus, ñor ihall che sad echací rcach 

The olive-groves of famous Berís,' hete 

The burden of mj sorrows I'U dispenc. 

With toQgue of death and words of life I'll preach 

Where lofcy rocks and profound hollows are, 

On shores remoce, among dark vallep, where 

The earth no cread of human creacure knowt, 

Or where che sun hia gloiy never shovred, 

Or where is nurcured the eovenom'd biood 

Of moastera diré whom teeming Nilus * grows, 

Whac though chese deserc solicudes among 

Uncercain sound the echoes of my wrong, 

NoT match chy cruelty, unparagon'd [ 

By favour of my niggard deitiny 

They shall cransporced be to all the wide world round. 

Disdain doch kill ; suspicions, false or sound. 

Do amother patienee ; with severer blow 

Kilh jcalousy ; long absence doch discompoie 

Life, ñor guard against oblivion is found 

In hope of happier futurc here below : 

Of all is deach inevitable the cióse. 

Yet I Uve on who suflered all chese woes, 

O miracle unheard of 1 — I acill live, 

Jealous, diadained, absent, and well assured 

Of doubts, all which my patie&ce hath endared. 

And even in oblivion survive. 



1 Biiii, ChE mdeiK nimc of the Guadalquivir, whoK ihora are itUl dothed 
with oliva. 

* Nih liana. The fint tditioni have fíirt, which ia cleulf ■ blnnda ¡ coa- 
verted ia the Londoa edilton of I7]í iota ífiln, whicb the Spuiíh Aoukmjr 
■dopted and hai retained, Clemencin changci JVi/g into Liiia, withont my 

ríveri. Bat the Nile wal alwayí famoui for iieing the home of mofutera.— hippo- 
potami, crocodileí, and the lilce ; iu mud iKÍng mppoacd to geaeratc hoirid 
ETcatura ipantaneoiial]'. Su Lucan, bk. i(. 
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Amid these tortures, never do mine eyes 
Reach to the shadow oí the hope I príze, 
Ñor hopeless do I cherísh the endeavour. 
Rather my wrong to consummate, I swear, 
To be without her for ever and for ever. 



Is't possible, by chance, in one instant, 

To hope and fear, or is it well to do it, 

When surer are the reasons for my fearing ? 

Have I, when bitter jealousy doth stand in front, 

To cióse mine eyes, if I perforce must view it, 

Through thousand wounds within my breast appearíng ? 

Who would not ope the gate and let despair in, 

If seeing there, without all counterfeit 

Disdain uncovered, and what was suspicion 

Turn'd into open fact, O curst transition ! 

And limpid truth transformed into a cheat. 

O tyrant of love's realm, fell jealousy ! 

Of mercy bind thy manacles on me ; 

Disdain, a grace ! a twisted cord give me !-^ 

But woe is me ! your memory ever stays. 

And, cruel victor, slays my matchless agony. 

And now I die, and since all hope IVe lost 
Of luck in death more than in life I have, 
ni rest all stubbom in my fantasy ; 
I'll say he's most discreet who loves the most. 
And that the fireest heart is still Love's slave, 
And bounden to her antique tyranny. 
ni say that she, my constant enemy, 
As fair a mind as body doth possess, 
That her unkindness is my own desert, 
That Love, by what he pours on us of hurt, 
His soft dominión keeps in even peace. 
And in this fancy and with this hard rope 
Shortcning the term, void of all grace and hope, 
To which her bitter slights have me consigned, 
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m to the winds my body uid soul beqaeath, 
SaM palm or wreath in future fallís to find. 

Thou, whose cruel scorn was sdll the caute 

To urge me to this treason 'gainsc my youth, 

To quit this miserable life I hate, 

Whit this deep wound ffichin my bosom ahows 

Canst not but see, canst not but know the truth, 

How chcerfuUy ihy rigour I have mct. 

If haply thou shouldst know, howevcr late. 

Me worthy that the Heaven of thy &¡r eyes 

Should by my death be clouded, let no tear 

Be shed fot me, O maid, fot naught I care 

To let thce gather of my heart the príze. 

Rather let gay laughter at my funeral 

Proclaim my dcath to be thy festival. 

Yet why, fool that I am, seek I to teach 

Thee, knowing that more emblazoned is thy glory 

In that my lifc's story so (juíck its sad end doth reach. 

Come, for it is time, from Hell's abyss 

Come laging Tantalus, come Sisyphuí 

Hearing his cruel stone, let Tityus bríng 

His vulture, and renown'd I xión his 

Aye-rolling wheel ; ihe btood of Danaus, 

The doomed siscers ever-labouring ; 

Let all the mortal pains their bosoms wring, 

To me transfer ; and in dejected tone 

(If aught of funeral rite to claim I dirc >) 

Chaunt obsequies, and o'er my carease barc, 

Denied a shroud, jointly make dolorous moan. 

Let the three-headed janitor of Hell, 

With all ¡ts brood of monatcrs, swell 

The doleful diapasón of despair. 

No ceremony clse, methinks, is due 

The dead lover true, to crown hi» loncly bier. 

«ilfdlly toBght hú own nlntioD," u the ptytéifga 
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Song of despair ! you should not gricvc, 
Now that my torturcd breast you leavc ; 
But rather, sincc you are born of hcr, 
Likc her be cheer'd by my mishap, 
And banish sadness in the sepulchre. 

The Lay of Chrysostom was well liked^ by those who 
listened to it, but the reader declared that it seemed to him 
not to agree with what he had heard of Marcela's modesty 
and goodness, for Chrysostom complained in it of jealousy, 
suspicions, and neglect, — all to the prejudice of Marcela's 
credit and good ñame. To which Ambrosio, as one who 
well knew his friend's most secret thoughts, replied : — Sir, 
in order that you may be satisfíed in that doubt, you should 
know that when this luckless one wrote this song, he was 
bsent from Marcela, from whom he had withdrawn himself 
oluntarily, to see if absence would exert upon him its 
v^onted power. And as there is nothing which vexes not 
the absent lover, and no fear that does not haunt him, so 
was Chrysostom tormented by imaginary jealousies and 
suspicions, dreaded as much as if they were true ; and thus 
the truth which report declares of Marcela's goodness stands 
where it was, — to whom, save that she is cruel, and a little 
haughty, and much disdainful, Envy herself should not and 
cannot impute any fault. 

— Such is the truth, said Vivaldo. — And he was about to 
read another paper of those he had rescued from the fíre, 
when he was interrupted by a miraculous visión, for such 
it seemed, which suddenly presented itself before their eyes. 
On the top of the rock where they were digging the grave 

^ Not by one crític, at leatt. Clemencin, who never loses an opportanity of 
flouting Cervantes* claims to be a poet, gets into an absurd temper over this Liy 
of CArysostom. On the other hand, Pellicer, Navarrete, Vicente de Los Riot, 
and the great majoríty of Spanish critics, eulogise the poem, dedaríng it to be 
wofthy of being ranked among the masterpieces of Castilian verse. 
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thcre appeared the shepherdess Marcela,^ so bcautiful that 
hcr hauty surpassed- its reputation. Those who till thcn 
had never scen hcr gazcd upon hcr in wonder and in silence, 
and thosc accustomed to sec hcr were no less amazed than 
thosc who had never beheld hcr. But hardly had Ambrosio 
spied her, when, with angcr in his heart, he spoke thus : 

— Comcst thou, haply, &ir basilisk of thcse mountains, 
to scc if at thy presence the wounda of this wrctch whom 
thy cnielty has slain will blced afresh } Or comest thou 
to glory in thy tempcr's fcll work ? Or to look down from 
that hcight, likc another pitilcss Ncro^ upon the btaze of 
thy burning Rome ? Or insolently to tramplc on this 
hapless corsé, as did his ungratefiíl daughter her father 
Tarquin's ? * Tcll us quickly why thou art come, or whac 
thou wouldst most wish, fbr as I know that the thoughts of 
Chrysostom when living ncvcr feiled to be obedient to thce, 
I will take care, though he is dcad, that all who cali tbem- 
selves his fricnds shall serve thee. 

— I come not, O Ambrosio, fbr anything which thou 
hast mentioncd, answered Marcela ¡ but rather in my own 
defence, and to convincc all how unrcasonablc they are who 
bbmc me for their sufierings and fbr the death of Chrysos- 
tom ; and, therefore, I entreat all of you who are here to give 

' There i> i piralld incidait tn Cervtntn' putont of Galant, whcre tbe 
■hepherdui, Gel»ii, cruel and diidiíaful, prcKntt hendí laddcsly oo ■ tock, 
ind juitiñ« her treaUnent of hei lover, precUelj u Maiceta d« here. Tbe 
whale acene, tai tbe epiíode of which it fonni part, are to be Ulceo M a ipcd- 
men of tile paitoral romance •■> popular io Ihit period. That they wcre totro- 
duced here wíth a purpoie I caonot doabt j ñor ii ¡t fair to treat the lingu^ 
ai aome crítica have done, » inlendcd to be the utural ipeech of ihepherd) and 
ihephetdeMCt. In a Pastoral we do not look for natural apeech. The langiuge 
ii luited to the inventioo, and one niay truit the author to know vhat be wat 
aboul when he made ít higb-flown, pedantic, and eitravagant, mttead of the 
■implr and vulgar talk of ruitio. The propcr comparÍHia ñ ddI betweoí thb 
tcenc and natare, but between thii Paitoral and othen of the age,. — let » aay, 
with T*í CkwUíu e/Pimbrek^i ArcaJia. by Sir Philip Sidney. 

* The reader need noC be told that Ambroiio blundera between Tarqvn md 
Servio» Talliua. 
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me theír attention, for it will not need much time or many 
words to persuade all sensible men of what is a truth. 
Heaven, as you say, has made me beautiful, and to such a 
degree that, without your being able to help it, my beauty 
moves you to love me ; and, for the love you show for me, 
you say, and you even require, that I should be bound to love 
you. By the natural instinct with which God has endowed 
me, I know that everything beautiful is lovable ; but I do 
not understand why, by reason of being loved, that which is 
loved for its beauty is compelled to love what loves it ; 
besides, it may happen that the lover of what is beautiful 
may be ugly ; and, what is ugly being worthy of abhorrence, 
it would be very absurd for it to say : I love thee for being 
beautiful -, thou must love me though I am ugly.^ But put 
the case that the beauty is equal on both sides, not for this 
must the inclinations be alike, for all beauties do not breed 
love ; and some charm the eye and do not win the heart. If 
every beauty bred love and won hearts, the íancy would 
wander confiísed and vague, without knowing where to 
settle ; for, as beautiful objects are infinite, there must be an 
infinity of inclinations ; and, as I have heard say, true love 
brooks no división, and must be voluntary and not enforced. 
This being so, as I believe it to be, why would you require 
me to surrender my will by forcé, upon no other compulsión 
than that you say you love me ? Nay, tell me, if Heaven 
had made me ugly, as it has made me fair, would it be just 
for me to complain that you did not love me ? Moreover, 
you have to consider that I did not choose the beauty I have ; 
for, such as it is, Heaven gave me it of favour, without my 
asking or choosing it ; and even as the vi per deserves no 
blame for the poison it bears, though she kills with it, seeing 
it was given her by nature, neither do I deserve reproach for 
being beautiful. For beauty in the virtuous woman is like 

^ ** She wat lovable, and he loved her ; but he wat not lovable, and the loved 
him not ** (H. Hdne). 
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distuit fire or a sharp sword — the one does not burn, the 
other does not cut, him who does not go near it. Honour 
and virtucs are ornaments of the soiil, without whích the 
body, though it be bcautiful, should not be so esteemed. 
But if chastity be one of the virtues which most adorn and 
beautify body and mind, why must she lose it, who is loved 
for her beauty, to gratify his desire, who, for his own pleasure 
alone, tries to rob ber of it with all his might and energy } 
Free was I born, and that I might uve free I chose the 
solitude of the ñelds. The trecs of these mountains are my 
companions } the clear waters of these brooks are my mirrors ; 
to the trees and the brooks I disdose my tboughts and my 
charms. I am the ñre apart, and the sword hr ofF. Those 
whom I have captivated by my eyes, I have undeceived by 
my words. If desircs are fed by hopes, I not havtng given 
any to Chrysostom or any other, it may not justly be said 
that the end of any was my dotng, for his own stubbornness 
rathcr than my cruclty slew him. And if thcy bring against 
me the honesty of his intentions, and that therefore I'was 
bound to respond to thcm, I say that whcn on that same spot 
where now you dig his grave he avouched to me the goodness 
of his purpose, I told him that mine was to livc in perpetual 
singleness, and that the earth alone should tastc of the fruit 
of my chastity and of the spoils of my beauty. If he, after 
all this plain speaking, chose to dely bope and to sail against 
the wind, what wonder that he ís drowned in the gulf of his 
infatuation I Had I encouragcd him, I had been &lse ; had 
I gratified him, I had acted contrary to my bctter purpose 
and resolution. He persisted, though undeceived ; without 
being hatcd, he despaired ; judgc, then, whether it is right 
that of his affliction I should bear the penalty. Let him 
who has been deceived complain ; let him despair whom tbe 
promised hopes have failed i let him speak out whom I shall 
invite ; let him vaunt whom I shall encourage j but tet him 
not cali me cruel or murderess whom I have not promised, 
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dcceived, invíted, or encouraged. Heaven untíl now has not 
willed that I should love by destinjr ¡ and to think that I 
should ]ove by elcction is idle. Let this general warntng 
serve kr the particular benefít oí each of thosc who court 
me ; and, be it understood frota this time forth, that if any 
one dics for me he dics not of jcalousy or of rejection, for 
she who loves nobody cannot make any one jealous, and 
undeceiving should not be set down as disdain. Lct him 
who calis me wild beast and basilisk, teave me alone as a 
thing hurtfiíl and evil ¡ let him who calis me ingrate, give 
up scrving me ; who strange, let him not know me ; who 
cruel, let him not follow me ; for this wild beast, this basilisk, 
this ingntc, this strangc and cruel bcing will not seelc, serve, 
luiow, or fbllow them in any way. If his impatience and 
hcadstrong passion have slain Chrysostom, why should my 
modcsty and reserve be blamed ? If 1 preserve my puríty in 
the society of the trces, why should he want me to lose it 
who wishes me to preserve it among men ? I, as you know, 
have wealth of my own, ñor covct that of others. I have a 
fice temper, and no taste for subjectíon. I neither love ñor 
hatc any one. I do not deccive this ñor court that ; I trifle 
not with one, ñor dally with another. The modest talk of 
the shepherd lasses of these villagcs and the care of my she- 
goats are my recreation. My desircs are bounded by these 
moimtains, and, if they soar beyond, it is to contémplate the 
beauty of the Heavens, steps by which the soul journeys to 
its primal abodc. 

So saying, without caríng to hear any replv, she turned 
away and plunged into the thíckest of the wood, which was 
hard by, leaving all there as much struck with her good sense 
as her beauty.^ And some of them among those who had 

* Tbi> tpcMli of Mírala ti prooouaccd by Clemsicia impertuicnt, iffccted, 
md ridicoloDi { ud hü oalj «roaiicr ii tlut ChrjiKMtom tbonld hivc becn lach 
■ niniijr i> lo hill hinuelf fer " ■ Gánale >o ptoty and loigmcioiu." Thcrc coold 
be DO bettcr lot tban the whole of Cleoicocin'* miminf commentuy on thia 
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been wounded by the potent shafts sped from her lovely eyes, 
made as though they would foUow her, without profíting by 
the plain warning which they had heard : seeing which Don 
Quíxote, — it seeming to him that the occasion had arrived 
for exercisíng his chivaby by the succouríng of damsels in 
distress, — laying his hand on the hilt of his sword, exclaimed, 
in a clear and distinct tone : 

— Let no person, of whatever rank or condition he be, 
daré to follow the beauteous Marcela, on pain of ialling under 
the fury of my indignation. She has shown by clear and 
ampie arguments that she has had little or no blame in the 
death of Chrysostom, and how alien is her Ufe from yielding 
to the desires of any of her lovers ; for which reason, instead 
of being foUowed and persecuted, it is just she should be 
honoured and esteemed of all good men in the world, for she 
proves that she is the only one therein living with so puré an 
intent. 

Whether it was for the menaces of Don Quixote, or 
because Ambrosio bade them to fínish with what was due to 
their dear friend, not one of the shepherds stirred or departed 
thence, until, the grave being dug and Chrysostom's papers 
burned, they laid his corpse in it, not without many tears 
from the bystanders. They closed the sepulchre with a 
heavy stone until such time as a slab could be prepared which 
Ambrosio said he intended to have made, with an epitaph, 
which was to run thus : 

Herc a hapless corsé doth lie, 
Of a simple shepherd swain, 

passage affords, of the crític's hopeless lack of tympathy with the work to which 
he devoted so mnch time and labonr. To me this epitode (unlike tome epbodet 
in Doñ ^ixote) teems to be contrived deliberately, and with consummate art, at 
a counterfoil to Don Quixote^t romantic extravagance and to Sancho*8 vulgar 
worldlinesi. The whole composition ¡a heightened by the introductioo of the 
figures from the old-world pastoral j and we seem to resume the itory of the 
Knight*s adventuret with greater aest for this relief and intermptíon. 
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Stark and cold, untimely slain 
By a damsel's cruelty. 

Done to death by rígorous hands 
Oí a beauteous, scornful maid ; 
Tyrant Love on him hath laid 

Pitiless his fell commands. 

Then they strewed flowers and branches of trees upen the 
grave, and all, after condolíng with his fríend Ambrosio, 
took their leave of him. The same did Vivaldo and his 
companion : and Don Quixote bade fárewell to his hosts 
and to the travellers, these pressing him to accompany them 
to Seville, as being a place very fit for the fínding of adven- 
tures, as in every street and behind every córner they were 
to be met with more than elsewhere.^ Don Quixote thanked 
them for the advice, and for the disposition they showed to 
do him a courtesy, and said that, for the present, he could 
not go, and ought not to go, to Seville until he had cleared ^ 
all those mountains ' of thieves and robbers, of whom report 
said they were fuU. The travellers, perceiving his good 
intention, would not importune him any more, but, once 
more bidding him farewell, left him and pursued their journey, 
in the course of which they failed not to discuss the story of 
Marcela and Chrysostom, as well as the follies of Don 
Quixote. He, on his part, resolved to go in search of the 
shepherdess Marcela, and ofFer to do her all the service in his 
power. But it fell out otherwise than he expected, as is 

^ The ever-proMÍc Clemencia remarlu that Vivaldo muit here be speakmg 
ironically, as there could not be a place less fitted for adventuret than Seville. 
But there are adventures and adventures — ñor any, but to the adventuroui. 

' I have adopted here the emendation of Hartsenbutch, who propoaea despejar 
for despejar^ which is the reading of the oíd editions. Detpojar is " to detpoil " 
— alwayt oaed in bad part. Despejar is '' to clear." 

' ije, the Sierra Morena, then, and for a long time afterwardt, the favouríte 
hamt of robbert and evil-doen. 
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rccounted in the course of thig veíacious history, oF which 
herc ends the Second Pait.^ 

> Al befare DOttd, Ccmatt* hid orii^iully intauJed to divide Im bode inlo 
FonrPuti, inimititíanoftheboDkof^iuu^íig/GA/. The Fint Put nded 
witli clupter tíü. The icheme of ¡nrtí w» abuidiKKd befen the lathor lud 
fpt to the end, bnt, ai inatl, he »» orelcu ind díd nal tike the troable to aller 
the aiTingement, tbongh lie numbered the chaptcn conaccntiTely thiougltcnit 
what wai afterwarda luiowa, and ia here alwiTa reTcind to, ai Put Fint, — tiut 
ia, the votnme pablnhed in 1605. 



CHAPTER XV 

Wheretn is related the unfortunate adventure which happened 
to Don ^ixote when he fell in with certain evil-minded 
Tanguesans 

The sage Cid Hamet Benengeli relates that as soon as Don 
Quixote had taken leave of hís hosts and of all those who 
had been present at the burying of the shepherd Chrysostom, 
he and his squire struck into the same wood which they had 
seen the shepherdess Marcela enter, and havíng wandered 
through it for more than two hours, searching for her on 
all sides without being able to fínd her, they came to a halt 
in a meadow, rich in verdant grass, near which there ran a 
pleasant and refreshing stream, such as invited and even 
compelled them to pass there the sultry hours of the noon- 
tide, which already began to set in fiercely. Don Quixote 
and Sancho dismounted, and leaving the ass and Rozinante 
loóse to feed on the grass that was there in plenty, they 
ransacked their wallets, and without any ceremony, master 
and man, in all goodwill and fellowship, fell to eating of 
what they found in them. Sancho had not cared to tie up 
Rozinante, relying on his knowledge of him as a beast so 
quiet and so little wanton^ that not all the mares of the 
pastures of Cordova * could provoke him to any impropriety. 

^ Tan puo rijo» : rijoso it interpreted in the Academy's Dictionary adAimuaUj 
yeneris impattens ; lued in thit tense of ttallions only, but once in this hittory 
of a famout Knight Errant, Don Galaor. 

* Cordova firom the earliett times hat been celebrated for its breed of horaes. 
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But chance, or the Devil, who is not alvntys asleep,^ ordaincd 
that there should go fccding in that glade a troop of Galician 
pony-mares, belonging to certain Yanguesan carñers,* wbose 
custom it is to rest ac noon with their teams in spots and 
places where grass and water abound, and that where Don 
Quixote chanced to be well suited the Yanguesans' purpose. 
As it féll out the desire carne to Rozinante to disport himself 
with the lady mares, and abandoning, as soon as he smelt 
them, his natural habit and demeanour, he set ofFat a sharp 
little trot, without aslcing his master's leave, to communicate 
his needs to them. But they, who, as ít seemed, were more 
indined for feeding than for anything else, received him 
with their heeis and tccth in such sort that in a tríce they 
had burst his girths, and left him stripped of his saddle and 
naked. But what he must have felt more was that the 
carriers, seeing the violcncc he was otFcring to their mares, 
ran up with stakes, and so belaboured him that they brought 
him to the ground in sore plight. Upon this Don Quixote 

Tbc Omoiiiitc Aoiir) branght thithn Üic choiceii blood of Yaaea tad sf 
Nedjed. Aftcr the reconiiuot, the bieiding itud« paatid inta the huidt of the 
ducal fimily of Alví, by whoni they were traiufemd to the Crown ia the 
teiga of Philip II., and mainUined at the roya I charge Dp to the díte oí 
Fetdinand VII. The ntibliihmRit coniiiled of magDÍfiont aUbleí and office*, 
in which tbete uaed ta be miintaioed 500 mam with 14 gtiIlioD) of tbe beit 
Eaalem brccdf. They were depaitured between the ríven Giudaliguivir ud 
Goalbarbo to the eait of the city. The itudí havc in thcK dayí been giren np, 
but the diitrict itill rctiini ili ancient fame fot hona and matet, thon^^ the 
fint hive mueh degcnmttii. 

' ^w v leJai ^ícca áiarmí ¡a all the editioni, — wantonly and in contemtit 
of huDiour altered by Haiticnbuich ¡ato j¡a muj ftau vtcii <Amw, whích 
Cervantei, he layí, "mmt have writlcn." — Muit have written, inJeed, if be 
ripected all hii rea den to be 11 dnll al Señor Hartieabuich. 

* The Yangueíaní are a people from Yangu» in the diitrict of Riojí ¡a OM 
Cattile, betwten Borgoi and Logroño. They itill punne their oíd calling of 
cirrierg, gobg with their teami to all parta of Sptio. They leem to be ■ 
diitinct race in appeannce, charactci, and habit, «nd keep very mncb to tbem- 
•elvei. The Galíciin iniret are anull ind rou^h, but hardy, and are Mili grcÉtij 
in UM for cirrying pactu throngh the wilder «od leu frequented diuricta of 
the Peoioiul*. 
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and Sancho, who had wítnessed the basting of Rozinante, 
carne up all out of breath, and Don Quixote said to Sancho : 

— From what I see, friend Sancho, these be no Knights, 
but base fellows and of low breeding. I say it that thou 
mayest freely aid me in taking due vengeance for the wrong 
A wfaich they have done to Rozinante before our eyes. 
^ — ^What the devil vengeance can we take, answered Sancho, 
Awhen there are more than twenty and we not more than 
\^ two, — nay, perhaps but one and a half ? 
4>y X . — I count for a hundred, replied Don Quixote ; and 
without further parley he drew his sword and set upon the 
Yanguesans, and the same did Sancho Panza, moved and 
encouraged by his master's example ; and to begin with, 
Don Quixote deait a blow to one, which slit open the 
leather jacket he wore with a great part of his shoulder. 
The Yanguesans, fínding themseives so rudely handled by 
these two men only, they being so many, betook themseives 
to their stakes, and getting the two into their midst, began 
to lay on them with great ñiry and vehemence ; in fact, at the 
second thwack they brought Sancho to the ground, and the 
same fáte befell Don Quixote, without his skill and high 
mettle avaiiing him ; and as Fate ordained it, he fell at the 
féet of Rozinante, who had not yet been able to rise, whence 
can be learnt how stakes can batter when wielded by angry, 
rustic hands. Then, seeing the mischief they had done, 
the Yanguesans loaded their team with as much haste as 
possible and went their way, leaving the two adventurers in 
bad case and worse humour. 

The fírst who came to himself was Sancho Panza, who, 
finding himself near his master, cried in a feeble and doleful 
voice : — Sir Don Quixote ! Oh, Sir Don Quixote ! 

— What wouldst thou, brother Sancho ? answered Don 
Quixote in the same faínt and grievous tone as Sancho. 

— I would, if it were possible, said Sancho Panza, that 
your worship should give me a couple of mouthfuls of that 
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potion of Fairy Blas,^ if so be as your worship has it here at 
hand ; perhaps it will be as good for broken boncs as íbr 
wounds. 

— If I had it here, unhappy me, what should we lack ? 
returned Don Quixote ; but I swear to thee, Sancho Panza, 
on the fáith of a Knight Errant, befbre two days do pass, 
unless fortune should otherwise ordain, I will have it in my 
possession, or my hands shall faíl me. 

— But in how many days does your worship suppose 

that we shall be able to move our feet? replied Sancho 

Panza. 

/" — For myself I can say, said the battered Knight, that I 

am unable to ñx a term to those dajrs, but I take on myself 

r^ ^ the blame of all, for I should not have put hand to sword 

^i ^ against men who are not dubbed Knights like myself; and 

^ ^ so I believe that, as a penalty for having infringed the laws 

of chivalry, the God of battles has permitted thís chastise- 

ment to be inflicted on me. Therefore, brother Sancho, it 

behoves thee to take heed of this that I tell thee, for it 

míghtily concerns the welíáre of us both ; and it is, that 

when thou seest such-líke rabble ofFer us any wrong, wait 

( not for me to draw sword upon them, for I will not do it 

í in any wise, but put thou thy hand to thy sword, and 

chastise them at thy pleasure ; and should any Knights come 

to theír aid and defence, I shall be able to defend thee and 

oíFend them with all my might ; and thou hast already seen 

by a thousand tokens and proofs to what extent the valour 

of thís my puissant arm can reach. — So arrogant had the 

poor gentleman grown by his victory over the stout Biscayan. 

But this advice of his master did not seem so good to 

Sancho Panza as to restrain hím from answering thus : — Sir, 

I am a peaceful man, meek and quiet, and can let pass any 

injury whatever, for I have a wife and children to keep and 

^ Feo Blasj saya Sancho, — literally ''ngly Blas,** — for Fierabrás, of wlioae 
balsam his master had spoken in ch. x., of which more anón. 
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to rear. So let me also gíve a hint to your worship, for 
command it may not be, that by no maiuier of means shall 
I put hand to sword eithcr against clown or against Knight, 
and that trom this time forward I Ibrgive, befbrc God, what- 
ever insult they have paid me or have to do ¡ whcther thcy 
are, or shall be, paid by persom high or low, rích or poor, 
gentle or simple,' without excepting any rank or condition. 

On hearíng this, his master replied : — Would that I ' \ 

had breath enough to be able to spealc a little casily, and ' 

that the pain I feel in this ríb were assuaged were it ever so J 

little, that I might malee thee understand. Panza, the error '' - l 
wherein thou art. Hark ye, miserable sinner, should the / ^^ 
vñná of fortune, now so contrary, change in our fávour, .' ^ 
swelling the sails of our desire so that, salély and without any '• r 
check, we may make the port in one of those isles which I ^ Y"- & 
have promised thee, — what wouldbecomcofthceif,whenafter \ ¿ 
winning it I had made thee Governor thereof, thou shouldst 
come to frústrate all by not being Enight, ñor desiring to be 
one, through having neither courage ñor resolution to avenge 
thy insulta and defrnd thy dominión ? For thou must know 
that in kingdoms and provinccs newly conquered, the minds 
of their inhabitancs are at no time so rcstfiíl and so well dis- 
posed to their new kird as that there is no fcar of their 
intending some revolution in order to alter things once more, 
and, as they say, try their luck again. And thus it is 
necessaiy ttat the new possessor should have understanding 
to know how to govern, and courage to attack and to defend 
himself in every emcrgency. 

— In this which has now happened to us, answercd 
Sancho, I would like to have had that understanding and 
that courage your worship speaks of ; but I swear to you on 
the word of a peor man that I am more At for plasters than 
for preacbments. See if your worship can rise, and we wili 

* Wd^p t ftciw 1 faim ii one wbo pp f<*^ 4t the Ui, bam which 
UJt^st, oc gcaüenun of noble biith, wen cxempl. 
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help Rozinante, though he does not deserve it, for he was 
the chief cause of all thís mauling. Never did I beiieve it 
of Rozinante, whom I took for a chaste fellow and as 
peaceful as myself. After all, it is a good saying that it 
takes a long time to come to know people, and that there is 
nothing sure in this iife. Who would have said that after 
those mighty blows your worship gave that unlucky Knight 
Errant ^ there would have come up so quick at the tail of 
them this great storm of thwacks which has been kt loóse 
upon our shoulders ? 

— ^Thine indeed, Sancho, replied Don Quíxote, should 
have been made for such squalls, but mine, nursed in fine 
linen and cambric,^ it is plain that they will feel more 
keenly the pain of this misadventure. And were it not that 
I imagine, — why do I say imagine ? — that I know for 
certain that all these inconveniences are very much the 
accompaniments of the exercise of arms, I would let myself 
die here out of puré vexation. 

To this the squire replied : — Sir, if these mishaps are 
what one reaps from Knightry, tell me, come they very 
often, or have they set times when they befall, for methinks 
that two such crops would leave me useless for the third, if 
God of His infinite mercy does not help us. 

— Know, friend Sancho, answered Don Quixote, that the 
Ufe of Knights Errant is subject to a thousand perik and 
míschances, and equally are they in near possibility to 
become Kings and Emperors, as experience has shown of 
many and divers Knights of whose history I have a thorough 
knowledge.' And I could tell thee now, if my pain would 

^ /.«. the Biscayan, in ch. viií. 

' Entre ñnabafas y holandas. Snahafa^ according to Covarrnbiat, it a very 
fíae, self-coloured cloth, derived from the Greek words, <rif9 and párrv — «ám/ 
rinctus. Holandas is fine linen, first manufactured in HoUand, and early in uae 
among the luxurioas in Spain. 

' It woiild be tedióos to cite the long list of Knights Errant who moonted to 
kingdoms and empiret. Such was the accomplishment and the cad, if not 
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let me, of some who by theír míght of arm have mounted to 
those exalted degrees I have mentioned, and those same 
found themselves, both before and after, in sundiy calamities 
and misfortunes. For the valorous Amadis of Gaul fell into 
the power of his mortal enemy Arcalaus the enchanter, of 
whom it is well attested that, holding the Knight prísoner, 
he gave him, beíng tied to a pillar of a courtyard, more than 
three hundred lashes with his horse's rein.^ There is also a 
recondite author, of no small credit, who reports that the 
Knight of Phcebus, being caught in a certain trap which fell 
from beneath his feet in a certain castle, found himself after 
his íáll bound hand and foot in a deep cavern under ground ; 
and there they treated him to one of what they cali clysters 
of snow-water and sand, which well-nigh finished him ; and 
if he had not been succoured in that sore extremity by a 
sage, his great friend, it would have gone very hard with the 
poor Knight.^ Therefore, among such good company I 
may well pasa, for greater aíFronts were those they suíFered 
than those which now we suíFer. For I would have thee to 
know, Sancho, that wounds which are inflicted by any 

purpose, of erery knightly career. Sayt the ttatate of Alfonso X : Could there 
be Kings and Emperort who had not been Knightt, any more than there conld 
be bithopt who had not been priests? — ^Among the reignt of Knights Errant 
not recogniíed by hiitory were thow of Agrajes over Scotland, Tahuique over 
California, Gratandor over Bohemia, and Bernardo del Carpió over Ireland. 
Tirante the White was proclaimed Cesar of the Oreek Empire, and his squire 
Hippolito, after his death, became Emperor of Constantinople. Florambel of 
Lucea was adopted heir by the Emperor of Oermany, while Esplandian, Rinaldo, 
Palmerin de Oliva, and Olivante de Laura all picked up emperorships, — the 
climax of dignities being reached by the fortúnate Knight Florisan, who, by his 
lofty ezploits, came to be Emperor of Russia, King of Persia, Préster John of 
the Indies, and Lord of the Shining Mountains, — all together. 

^ Don Quixote is guilty here of a lapse of memory. No such indignity it 
recorded as having been suflFered by Amadis, though Gandalin, his squire, wn 
once tied to a post and exposed to bad smells írom a fire lighted under him 
(Amadis^ bk. i. ch. zvUi.). 

* This misadventure of the trap happened not to the Knight of Phoebus, 
bnt to Aoudis, — the snbsequent indignity being, as Clemencin observes, a playfiíl 
invention of onr anthor. 
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Instruments which by chance may be in hand do not disgraoe 
a man, and this is laid down in the law of the duel in expresa 
terms, so that if a cobbler strike another with the last which 
he has in his hand, though it be reaUy of wood, it shall not 
therefore be said that he who is struck has been cudgelled.j 
This I say in order that thou mayst not suppose that because 
we have come well pounded out of this aíFray we remain 
disgraced, for the arms which these men carríed and with 
which they mauled us were no other than their pack-staves, 
and not one of them, so íár as I can remember, carríed rapier, 
sword, or dagger. 

— ^They gave me no leisure, responded Sancho, to look at 
them so closely, for scarce had I laid hand on my Tizona ^ 
when they crossed ^ my shoulders with their sticks in such 
style that they knocked the sight from my eyes and the 
strength from my feet, putting me down where I now lie, 
and where I am not so much concerned to think if those 
cudgellings were a disgrace or not as pained at the blows, 
which still remain as deeply prínted on my memory as on 
my shoulders. 

— Nevertheless, I would have thce know, brother Panza, 
replied Don Quixote, that there is no remembrance 

^ Tizona, or TVaso», — ^litenilly, ^ buming,'* and to an exact equivalent of cor 
English ** brand,"^-oiie of the two £unoi» twordi of the Cid, the other bcmg 
Colada, Thtonaf which wu worth more than a thousand marica of gold, 
according to the Poema del Gd, was won in battle from the Moorith King 
Bucar. Colada, which was worth only a thootand silver marks, was won fitun 
Ramón (Raymond), Count of Barcelona. These weapons were bestowed by 
the Cid on his sons-in-kw, the Coimts of Carrion, as wedding presents, hat 
after their crime and its exposure were taken away and gtven by Ruy Dtes, 
one to his nephew Félix Maños, and the other to his faithfol companion 
and countryman Martin Antolinez. A document quoted by Clemencm from 
the Simancas archives, describes the two swords of the Cid n then ezistmg 
among some notable arms in the alcÓTsar of Segovia. There ia a weapon to be 
seen at this day in the Royal Armoury of Madrid, which is called the Cid*t 
sword, but its make and ahape, as well as newness, clearly denote tt to belong 
to a period long posterior to the eleventh oentury. 

* Sanúguáron — lit. " made the sign of the cross.** 
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which time may not end, ñor pain which death may not 
quell. 

— But what greater mishap can there be, returned Panza, ^ 
than that which waits for time to end it and death to quell C 
it ? If this mischance of ours were one of those which are ? 
healed with a couple of plasters, it would not be so bad ; but \ 
I am thinking that not all the plasters of a hospital wiU be ^ 
enough to give it a good turn. 

— No more of this, Sancho, answered Don Quixote, but 
out of weakness do thou gather strength, for so I mean to 
do ; and let us see how Rozinante is, for not the least part 
of this misfortune, it seems to me, has fiíUen on the poor 
beast. 

— ^There is nothing to wonder at in that, said Sancho, he 
being a Knight Errant too ; ^ what I wonder at is, that my 
ass should get oíF ñ-ee and without scot where we came out 
without ribs.' 

— Fortune doth ever leave one door open in disasters in 
order to give them relief, said Don Quixote. I say so, 
because this little beast will now be able to supply the want 
of Rozinante, carrying me henee to some castle where I 
may be healed of my wounds. Ñor shall I esteem such 
horsemanship díshonourable, for I remember to have read 
how that the good oíd Silenus, tutor and guide of the merry 
god of laughter, when he entered the city of the hundred 
gates,' rodé very pleasantly mounted on a handsome ass. 

^ Htrtzenbiuch, with eqiul dnlneu and recldesmeM, corrects eaéaüero amLuUif 
u applied by Sancho to Rozinante, into eabaiUria atidanít^ remarlcing gravely 
that Rozinante it a horse {eabaUirta) and not a man {eahalUro), A notable 
•pedmen of the kind of comment and correction of which Cervantes hat been 
the victim ! — Yet Hartxenbnsch is one of the best, and might be expected, from 
his own works, which are chiefly of homour, to be the most sympathetic, of 
those who have addrested themselves in Spain to the task of editing Doír S^uiseou, 

* There is a play npon words in the original between catas (costs) and 
eostiUas (ribs) which it is impossible to render in English, so that the point of 
Sancho*s joke is necessaríly lost. 

* Don Quixote blnnders here between the Oredan and the Egyptian Thebea, 
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^y'' — It is like he went mounted as your worship says, 

> \ returned Sancho; but there is a great diíFerence between 

* going a-horseback^ and being kíd athwart like a sack of 
V dung. 

To which Don Quixote replied : — ^The wounds which 

are received in battle do rather confer honour than take ít 

away. Therefore, friend Sancho, give me no more answers^ 

but, as I have told thee already, rise as well as thou art able 

and set me on top of thy ass, however it best pleases thee, 

and let us depart henee before the night comes and overtakes 

US in this wilderness. 

A — Yet have I heard your worship say, quoth Panza, that 

^ it is quite the thing for Knights Errant to sleep in wilds 

and deserts the most part of the year, and that they take ít 

L, for good luck. 

— ^That is when they cannot do better, replied Don 
Quixote, or when they are in love ; and so true is this, that 
there ha^ been Knight^ who hasSoer been upon a rock, under 
sun and shade and, all the inclemencies of Heaven, for two 
years without thcir ladie» knowing of it ; and one of these 
was Amadis, who, calling himself Beltenebros, abode in the 
Peña Pobre.* I know not whether it was for eight years or 
eight months, for I am not very sure of the reckoning ; 
enough that he was there doing penance for I know not 
what displeasure which the lady Oríana had caused him. 

u the famout poet, Juan de Mena, had blnndered before him. It wat the 
Egyptian Thebes which had the hundred gatei. Thebea, the native city of 
Bacchni, had only leven. 

^ Jr caballero means ** to go on horteback," as well as ** to go n a gentleman,** 
and the wordt are uaed by Sancho in this donble sense. 

* BeltenehroSf ^ Beantiful darkling " — in the French versión Beittmhrtax, It 
was a ñame gtven to Aoudis by the holy man with whom, after a tíff with 
Oríana, he took refiíge, — the first part of the word denoting hit beauty, ind 
the second the gloominess of his condition. The PeSa Pohrt^ ** poor rock,** or 
** rock dolorous," was a desoíate island off the coast where the hermit lifod. 
For ftirthcr details of thii epiíode tee ch. zxv. foUowing. 
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But let US leave this now, and despatch before another 

disaster like Rozinante's happens to the ass. v. G 

— ^There would be the devil indeed, said Sancho. — And, ^ 

discharging himself of thirty ohsy and threescore sighs, and a ( 

hundred and twenty curses and maledictions on him who 
had brought him there, he raised himself up, but, stopping 
half-way, stood bent like a Turkish bow, without power to 
straighten himself ^ and in all this pain he harnessed his ass, 
who also had gone somewhat astray through that day's 
excessive liberty. He then lifted up Rozinante, who, had ^ 

he possessed a tongue to complain with, would veríly not ^• 

have been behind either Sancho or his master. In the end, ^ .^ 

Sancho set Don Quixote on the ass, and, tying Rozinante 
to his tail, led the ass by the halter, proceeding, as best he 
could, towards where the highroad seemed to lie. ^ 

He had scarce gone a short league when Fortune, who f ^ 
was guiding their afiairs from good to better, discovered to ^ 

him the road, in which he spied an inn, which to his annoy- 
ance and to Don Quixote's joy must needs be a castle. 
Sancho protested that it was an inn, and his master that it 
was not one but a castle i and the controversy lasted so long 
that they had time to arrive there without finishing it, 
Sancho entering in without more parley with all his team.^ 

^ Mnch ingeniout conjecture, geographical and otherwiie, has been waited 
00 the identification of the spot where thU inn stood, the second of those which 
fig;are in the story, and the scene of so many diveiting adventures. Mr. Ormsby 
pronounces it to be ** somewhere near Valdepeñas, in the wine-growing distríct," 
bot this is inconsistent with the authorised itinerary of Don Quizóte. In the 
map Ulnstratiire of the Knight's wanderíngs, given in the Spanish Academy's 
faitest edition (18 19), the site of the venta u fized at a spot near Malagon, 
which is now a station on the railway between Madrid and Ciudad ReaL By 
the courac steered by Don Quizóte after leaving his village, he shonld now be 
doe west of it, and on the ríght banJc of the Guadiana. Bnt Valdepeñas lies 
almost due sonth of the place whence the Knight set ont, and otherwisc doet 
not seem to agree with the geography of this second sally. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

Ofwhat happened to Don ^ixote the Ingenious Gentletmn in 
the inn which he imagined to be a castle ^ 

The innkeeper, séeing Don Quixote laid athwart on the 
ass, asked Sancho what ailed him. Sancho answered that it 
was nothing, only that he had fiíllen down from a rock, and 
had bruised his ribs somewhat. The innkeeper had for wife 
one not of a disposition such as those of her calling are wont 
to have, for she was by nature charitable, and felt for the 
suíFerings of her neighbours. So she hastened at once to 
attend on Don Quixote, and made her young daughter, a 
very good-looking lass, help her in taking care of her guest. 
There was also serving in the inn an Asturian wench, 
broad-cheeked, flat-pated,^ with a snub nose, blind of one 

^ This it the 8«cond of the inni so glorífied by Don Quixote't imaginatúm. 
Those who have seen a Spanish vori», especially in La Mancha, with its lew 
roof, its mean appurtenances, the filthy ground floor, common to men and beastt, 
the inhospitable interior, betokening anything but ''entertainment," will appreciate 
the full extravagance of the craze. The venta \» really not an inn proper, bot 
the degraded sunrival of the Oriental kJum, It undertakes to find lodging for 
man and horse, with food only for the latter. The traveller is expected to 
bring his own food, even his own wine ; and his entrance is regarded as almost 
an intrusión. As a matter of favour the -ventero will sometimes condescend to 
purchase ford for his guest, and his wife even to cook it ; but usually the traveller 
who woulu have food in a Spanish venta must bring it with him. This was evea 
more true in Cervantes* days than in ours, the march of civilisation havtng 
tended gradually to transform the venta into the mewn or foiada^ the posada into 
Úktfinda^ Xht fonda into the "hotel." 

* The Asturians, as we leam from Covarrubias, were in that age niunfaered 
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cyc, and the other not very sound. The elegance of hcr 
shape, indeed, made up for all other defects ; there were not 
seven hand-breadths from her feet to her head, and her 
shoulders, which somewhat overloaded her, made her look 
on the ground more than she liked. This graceful lass 
then assisted the maiden, and the two made up a very sorry 
bed for Don Quixote in a garret, which showed evídent 
signs of having served in other days many years as a straw- 
loft.^ In this room there also lodged a carrier, who had his 
bed a little way oíF from that of our Don Quixote, which, 
though it was made of the pack-saddles and coveríngs of his 
mules, had much the advantage over that of Don Quixote, 
which consisted but of four roughly-planed boards on two 
unequal trestles ; a mattress which, in thinness, might be a 
quilt, full of knots which, had they not, through sundry 
rents, shown themselves to be of wool, would to the touch 
seem like pebbles in hardness ; a pair of sheets made of 
target leather, and a coverlet, the threads of which if 
any one chose to count, he could not miss one in the 
reckoning. 

On this execrable bed Don Quixote lay down ; and 
presently the hostess and her daughter plastered him over 
from head to foot, — Maritornes,* for so was the Asturían 

among those called ¿UscogotaJoSf from having no occiput or prominent back to the 
head. The aathor of the Picara Justina notes thit peculiarity in the Asturiana, 
as does Quevedo in one of his satirical bailada. This national characterístic has 
been lost by proceas of time, — the people of Asturias, as Clemencin observes, 
being now as well fumished behind the head as other Spaniards. But Cervantes 
clearly had a grudge against the northemers, and is never weary of making 
Asturiana and Bíscayans ridiculous. 

^ Clemencin observes here, rather inepCly, that dthcr other days {otro$ tiempos) 
or many years {iimckos mos) is superfluous, — an impertinent comment for which 
he is properly corrected by Calderón. Otros tiempos indicates the períod at which 
the garret had served for a hay-loft ; muehos aüos indicates the dnration of that 
service. 

' Maritornes, whose ñame has since, fbr all time to come, become a synonym 
for tavem-wench or pothouse truU, is derived both by Bowle and Pellicer frt>m 
the French. The latter traces it to MaRtomey which was oíd French for a bai 
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called, holding a light to them ^ and when she was plaster- 
ing him the hostess, seeing that he was in places black and 
blue, said that looked more like blows than a íkll. 

Blows they were not, Sancho said, but the rock had 
many sharp points and knobs, and each one oí them had left 
a weal \ and he added : — Pray, good mistress, spare some of 
that tow, as there will be no want of one who needs it, íbr 
my loins, too, paín me a little. 

— In that wíse, answered the hostess, you must have 
fallen too. 

— I did not fall, said Sancho Panza, but from the sudden 
fright I took on seeing my master íkll, my body aches as if 
they had given me a thousand blows. 

— ^That may well be, cried the damsel, fbr many a time 
has it happened to me to dream that I was falling from a 
high tower and never reaching the ground, and when I 
woke from my dream to find myself so shaken and bruised 
as though I had really fallen. 

— ^There is the point, mistress, replied Sancho Panza, 
that I, without dreaming at all, but being more wide 
awako than I am now, find myself with only a few 
bruises less than my master, Don Quixote. 

— What is this gentleman's ñame ? asked the Asturían, 
Maritornes. 

— Don Quixote of La Mancha, answered Sancho Panza, 
and he is a Knight Adventurer, and of the best and stoutest 
f^^ that have been seen in the world these many long ages. 

— What is a Knight Adventurer ? inquired the girl. 

— Are you so green in the world, answered Sancho 
Panza, as not to know that ? Know you then, sister mine, 
that Knight Adventurer is a thing which, in two words, is 

womtn, qnoting Licombe, Dietioimaire du vitux Franfah, But Ctemencm matn- 
taint it to be a common Castilian formatioii, — a ChrUtian ñame, María, donbled 
ap by syncope into another ñame or ramame, qnoting Marícmz^Marimamm^ etc. 
MarítoraesssJIdlkrM U tmerUi, 
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fbund cudgelled and an Emperor ; to-day he b the most 
miserable creature in the world and the most needy ; 
to-morrow he wiU have his two or three crowns of king- 
doms to give to his squire. 

— How is it then, said the hostess, that you, belonging 
to so good a master as this, have not, for all that appears, 
even a countship ? 

— It is early yet, responded Sancho, for it is but a 
month ^ we are going looking for 'ventares, and till now we 
have not come across one that is such ; ^ and sometimes it 
happens that one thing is looked for and another is found ; 
though sure, if my master, Don Quixote, gets well of this 
wound or fall, and I am not spoilt through it, I would not 
barter my hopes for the best title in Spain. 

To all this colloquy Don Quixote listened very atten- 
tively, and sitting up in his bed as well as he could, he took 
the hostess's hand and said : 

— Believe me, beauteous dame, you may esteem yourself 
fortúnate in having entertained in this your castle my person, 
which is such that if I praise it not it is because, as it is 
commonly said, self-praise vilifies ; but my squire will inform 
you who I am. Only this I say to you, that the service you 
have rendered me I shall retain eternally inscribed in my 
memory, in order that I may be grateful to you as long as 
my Ufe shall endure. Would that it had pleased high Heaven 
that love held me not so enthralled and subject to its laws, 
and to the eyes of that iair ingrate' (whose ñame I silently 
utter), that those of this beauteous damsel might be lords of 
my liberty. 

The hostess, her daughter, and the good Maritornes were 

^ It wat bot three dayt, observes Clemencm, who it nothing if not literal. 

3 Sancho playí on the worda aventuras, adventnreí, and ventaras, which he 
ntet in the donble tente of adventares and good lude 

* Adopting a &voiiríte phrate in the romances. Once more, being mounted 
on hit high chivalríc hobby, Don Quixote utes the quaint and lofty langiuge of 
the oíd books — •síjingj'enmsa for Aermosa^fieer for Áacer, etc. 
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confounded on hearíng these words of the Knight Errant, of 
which they understood as much as if he had spoken in Greek, 
though they gathered that they all ran in the way of compli- 
ments and blandishments ; and not being used to this kind 
of language, they gazed on him and wondered, for he seemed 
to them a man other than those to whom they were accus- 
tomed ; and thanking him for his compliments in tavern-like 
phrases, they left him, — the Asturian Maritornes giving her 
care to Sancho, who needed it no less than his master. The 
carrier had arranged with her to take their pleasure together 
that night, and she had given him her word that when the 
guests were at rest and her master and mistress asleep, she 
would go and seek him and satisfy his desire in all that he 
asked. And it is told of this good lass that she never made 
promises of this kind without keeping them, even though 
she made them in a forest, and without any witness, for she 
piqued herself on being a lady,^ and held it no disgrace to be 
in that office of servant at the inn, for she had been brought 
to that position, she said, by ill-luck and misfortune. 

The hard, narrow, shabby, and treacherous bed of Don 
Quixote stood first in the middle of that starry loft,^ and 
near it Sancho had made his own, which was merely com- 

^ Prenmia muy áe hidalga, Cervamtes qaizset what wat then, and is ttill, the 
fiívouríte Asturian weakness of boasting of good blood and gentiÜty. The 
Asturians, as descendants of the puré Goths who re-conquered Spain from the 
Moors, made special claim to purity of race. They were Crístiams wjosy ranem^ 
— oíd and rank, — that is, having no mixture of Jew or Mahomedan. The 
particular point on which Maritornes showed her lady-like good £üth is one in 
which her countrywomen still pride themselves. 

3 Estrellado^ that is, lighted by the stars, which shone through the cracks in 
the roof. The translators have gone strangely astray over this simple word, 
with its plain meaning. Shelton gives it up altogether; Motteuz malees it 
** wretched apartment " ; Jarvis, taking estrellado in its secondary and figurative 
sense, says ** illustrions cock-loft"; Smollett has it *'ruinons hay-loft**$ the 
Frenchman Viardot retains the sense, but tums it into vulgar prose — ut afpart*^ 
wunt d'oii ton voyait les étoUes. This is descríption, not translation. ** Star-lit " 
is only a little better, being definitive, where no definition was mcant or it 
needed. 
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posed of a nish mat and a blanket, which looked as if it were 
made of threadbare canvas rather than of wooL After these 
beds carne that of the carrier, made up, as we have said, of 
the pack-saddies and all the trappings of the two best mules 
he drove, though they were a dozen, sieek, htj and goodly, 
for he was one of the rich muleteers of Arévalo, as the author 
of thís history says, who makes particular mentíon of him, 
for he knew him very well, and they even suggest he was 
some kinsman of his,^ besides which Cid Hamet Benengeli 
was a very careful historian, and very exact in all things ; 
and this can well be seen, since those we have already men- 
tioned he would not pass over in silence, minute and trivial 
as they were ; and by this those grave historians may take 
example who tell us of actions so brieíly and succinctly that 
we hardly get a taste of them, leaving in the ink-horn, from 
neglígence, or perverseness, or ignorance, the most substantial 
part of the work. A thousand times blessed be the author 
of Tablante de Ricamonte^ and he of the other book wherein 

^ The muleteen in those dayí were rery commonly Moríscoes, it being a 
profeMÍon which that penecuted people could adopt with mott freedom and 
•ecuríty for their faith, being by their vocation compelled to be on the road, and 
therefore freed from the necessity of going to maM. It it probable, also, that 
employment was sought in order to give the Moriscoes an opportunity of more 
easily communicating with their scattered brethren, and of holding correspondence 
with Mahomedans abroad. As a proof of how completely the trade of carrier 
was in the hands of the Moriscoes, Pellicer cites a contemporary document which 
declares that the expulsión of that people had the eflFect of raising the cost of 
transport of goods between Madrid and Seville from 4 and 5 reais an arroba to 
15 and 18 rea/r, the number of carriers having been diminished by some four 
or fíve thousand. Arévalo is a town in Oíd Castile, on the Adaja, half-way 
between Valladolid and Avila, where once was a royal palace, now in ruins. 

* Tablante de Rícamonte^ a romance wrongly ascríbed by Clemencin to the 
French. Gayangos, in his Discurso Preliminar to the Boolcs of Chivalries (p. 
XV.), declares it to be the work of one Ñuño de Garay, and classes it among the 
romances of the Bretón period. The hero, Tablante (whose ñame rather denotes 
a Proven^al origin), lived in the time of King Arthur, and to win honour and 
^ pro " left his castle of Ricamonte, and presented himself at Arthur*s court to 
do battle with the Knights of the Round Table. After many adventures, he 
is fínally overthrown by Jofre, one of Arthur*s knights, and ended happily. 
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are related the deeds of the Count TomiUas,^ — ^with what 
minuteness do they describe everything ! 

I say, then, that the carrier, after he had visited his team 
and given them their second feed, stretched himself on his 
pack-saddles, and lay expecting his punctilious Maritornes. 
Sancho was ab-eady plastered and bedded, and though he 
tried to sleep, the pain of his ribs would not let him, while 
Don Quixote with the pain of his own had his eyes open 
like a haré. The whole inn was in silence, and there was 
no other light in it but that given by a lamp which hung 
burning in the middle of the porch. This wonderñil still- 
ness and the thoughts which continually possessed our 
Knight of the incidents which at every step are related in 
the books of the authors of his affliction, brought into his 
imagination />n#> ^f »K^ «frang^^ ji»liiQi'r>nc which can weH , 

be COnceived, which wasj-hat ^ip fant;í<*H hímai^lf ^t ^ h^ v^ 

SeJafa filTlóu s ra^^Hft ( fbr^ as we have »ai H^ a]] thi* inn^ 
he lodged in were castles to h iis mi'nH^j ^pd fhff*" »^^ /iongti»^ 
of the innkeepcr was the daughter of the lord of the cast le^ 
who^ overeóme by his ^races^ had fallen enamoured of hinu 
¿ñd had agreed th at> without tb?; pp^^'^'y ^^ *^^'" p"'^"1t^ úít 
wo uld conae to lie with him for a space that night. ^ Taking 
all this chimera he had framed for real and solid, he began 
to be distressed, and to meditate upon the perilous strait in 

OayaagQt affirms that, ao far from being dUtinguiahed for paiticalaríty and 
minntoiett, the romance is the moat saccinct and ditorderly of all in itt kind. 
Perhaps, at no ene appears to have seen the original editiont of Toledo, 151 3 
and 1526, the versión now extant (it is one of the books which is still reprínted 
for popular use) is only a compilation. 

^ None of the older editors or crítics seem to have known anything of thit 
personage. Clemencin had never seen such a book, and finds the ñame TomiUai 
only in some of the Carlovingian ballads. Gayangos has, howevér, since the 
publication of his Lihros de Caia/IertaSy unearthed a rare oíd romance, Don Earifmt 
Fi de 0/mi, printed at Seville, in 1498, of which there is a copy in the Imperial 
Library at Vienna. In it the Conde Tomillas is one of the leading characten, 
— a villain and a traitor. A reprint of this very scaroe book was made onder 
the care of Don Pascual de Gayangos in 1874. 
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which his virtue found itself, and he resolved ¡n his heart to 
commit no treason to his lady, Dulcinea del Toboso, even 
though the Queen Guinevere herself, with her duenna 
Quintañona, should present themselves before him. While 
he was absorbed in these &ncies, the time arríved and the 
hour — an unlucky one for him— of the Asturianas coming, 
when she, in her smock and bare feet, with her hair trussed 
up ín a íustian net,^ with soft and wary steps, entered the 
chamber where the three were lodged, in quest of the carrier. 
But she had hardly reached the door when Don Quixote 
perceived her, and sitting up in the bed in spite of his 
plasters and the pain of his ribs, he stretched forth his arms 
to receive his beauteous damsel. The Asturian,^ as she 
went crouching and silently groping with her hands for her 
lover, fell into the arms of Don Quixote, who seized her 
tightly by the wrist, and drawing her towards him, she not 
daring to speak a word, made her sit down on the bed. He 
then felt her smock, and, although it was of sackcloth, it 
seemed to him to be of the finest and most delicate samite.' 

^ jílbatiega át Justan, Alhanega is descríbed by Covtmibías as a round net 
in which women wore thdr hair when in díxhabilli. The word is from the 
Arabia Cervantes Jn this pastage was evidently thinking of the enamoured 
In£uita Bekdina, who, with no more npon her than Maritornes had, carne with 
a golden net, gamished with precious stones which sparkled so as to display her 
oelebrated hair, — sus wuyfimosos cabeUot, — at dead of night to the chamber where 
Don Floriseo slept, of which adventure the resnlt was the &mous knight 
Florambel of Lacea. 

* The punctoation in all the oíd editions seems to be defective in this 
passage, there being no stop between farmaa ¿omceUa and U Asturiana, I have 
adopted what seems the better pointing of Hartzenbusch. 

' Cendal^ which I have rendered by the mystic '*samite,** was a very fine 
staff, originally of silk, probably of Eastem origin, as the word is Arabio. 
Camoens has a passage in his Lusiads, quoted by Bowle, where Venus is repre- 
tented as clothed in the same : 

Cum delgado cendal as partes cobre 
De quem vergonha he natural reparo, 
Porém nem tudo es esconde, nem descobre. 

— Oi Lusiadasj cant. 2. 
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She wore on her wrists some beads of glass, but to him they 
gave forth the sheen óf precious Oriental pearb. Her hair, 
which in some wise resembled a horse's mane, he took for 
threads of the most resplendent gold of Araby, whose 
eíFulgence obscured that of the sun himself ; her breath, 
which doubtless reeked of the stale salad of the night before,^ 
seemed to shed from her lips a sweet aromatic perfume , and, 
in fine, he painted her in his imagination after the very fbrm 
and model he had read of in his books of the other princess, 
who came, conquered by love, t o visit her_ narrly woiindcH 
kniglít , wj jtlTall the charms here noted.^ And so great was 
the poor gentleman^s blincTiiess that neither the touch, ñor 
the breath, ñor the other things the good damsel had about 
her could undeceive him, although these might turn the 
stomach of any one not a carrier. Rather he believed that 
he held in his arms the Goddess of Beauty ; and holdíng 
her very tight, in a low and amorous voice he began to 
say : 

— ^Would that I found myself, beauteous and exalted 
lady, in a position to be able to return so great a íavour 
as this which the visión of your exceeding loveliness has 

Tenayson hu the same idea : 

^A robe 

Of Samite without pnce, that more exprest 
Than hid her, dung abont her lissome lunfas. 
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AstilUra^ sack-cloth, is the coarsest hempen sacking. 

1 Ensalada fiambre y tratnochada, ** Stale salt fish reserved from over-níght, 
SheltoQ malees it. Ensalada means not only salad, but hodge-podg^ a medley 
of meat and vegetable, steeped in oil and vinegar, such as Maritornes* ooimtrymen 
delight in — the oil rancid from choice, and muy ajado, 

* This other príncess was probably the Infanta Beladina, mentioned abovc, or 
the Infanta Espinela, or the Damsel of the Castle in Amadh of Gretce^ or tome 
other of the many high-bom maidens who partook of Maritornes* infirmity, 
and visited their lovers, conquered by love. In the older editions of the original, 
the word is venado, which would imply that it was the gentleman sought who 
was conquered, but I have adopted Clemencin*s reading of vencida, convinced by 
his argument that it is dearly the lady who is conquered. 
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conferred on me, but Fortune, who is never weary of 
persecutíng the good, hath pleased to lay me on this bed, 
whereon I lie so bruised and broken that, though of my will 
I would desire to satísfy yours, yet is it impossible.^ And, 
moreover, to this impossibility is added another yet greater, 
which is, the plighted &ith I have given to the peerless 
Dulcinea del Toboso, solé lady of my most secret thoughts. 
Did not this intervene, I would not be so dull a Knight as 
to let slip this happy opportunity in which your great bounty 
hath placed me. 

Maritornes was in a mortal agony and sweat at finding 
herself thus caught by Don Quixote, and without compre- 
hending or heeding his address, tried to free herself without 
speaking a word. As for the worthy carrier, whom his evil 
desires had kept awake, he was sensible of his lady-love from 
the moment she entered the door, and listened attentively 
to all that Don Quixote said. Jealous that the Asturían 
should have failed in her word to him for another, he drew 
closer to Don Quixote's bed, and stood still to see whither 
that speech might tend which he was unable to understand. 
But when he saw that the lass struggled to free herself, and 
that Don Quixote strove to detain her, not relishing the 
jest, he raised his arm and dealt so terrible a blow at the 
meagre jaws of the enamoured Knight that he bathed all his 
mouth with blood ; and not content with this, he mounted 
on top of his ribs and trampled them under his feet at a trot 
fix)m end to end. The bed, which was somewhat crazy and 
not over firm in its supports, unable to bear the addition of 
the carrier, came to the ground with him ; at the mighty 
crash of which the innkeeper awoke, and at once guessed 

^ There are not wanting preoedents for Don Quixote*t behaviour in tnch a 
trying tkaation. Amadis of Gaal gave a similar proof of his loyalty to Oriana, 
whereby he was enabled to accomplish happily the adventare of the Oreen Sword 
(ch. Ixvii.). Even Belianis of Greece, not so renowned for continence, once 
resisted a princesa on like provocation. 
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that this was one of Maritornes' pranks, for calling to her 
loudly she did not answer. With this idea he got up, and 
lighting a lamp proceeded to where he had heard the scuffie. 
The wench, seeing her master coming, and knowing him 
to be of a terrible temper, all fearñil and scared, fled for 
reñige to the bed of Sancho Panza, who was now asleep, and 
there ensconced rolled herself up in a balL The innkeeper 
carne in, crying out : — Where art thou, troUop ? I warrant 
me these are thy tricks. 

At this Sancho awoke, and feeling that big lump almost 
on top of him, thought that he had the nightmare, and began 
to lay about with his fists on either side ; and among the 
rest not a few of his blows reached Maritornes, who, smarting 
with the pain, flung aside all decorum, and paid Sancho 
back with so many that she awoke him in spite of himself. 
Finding himself thus handled, and not knowing by whom, 
he raised himself as well as he could, and grappled with 
Maritornes, and they commenced between the two the 
fiercest and drollest battle in the world. The carrier, 
seeing by the light of the host's lamp the plight his lady was 
in, quitted Don Quixote and ran to give her the help she 
needed ; the innkeeper did the same, but with a different 
intention, for his was to chastise the girl, being persuaded 
that she alone was the cause of all that harmony. And so, 
as the saying is, the cat to the rat, the rat to the string, 
the string to the stick.^ The carrier pummelled Sancho, 
Sancho the wench, the wench him, and the innkeeper 
her, and they all rang the changes so actively that 
they gave themselves not a moment's rest ; and the best 
of it was that the innkeeper's lamp went out, and being 
left in the dark they belaboured one another so unmerci- 
ñilly all in a heap as not to leave a sound spot where their 
hands fell. 

^ A nunery jingle, of the same family as that of the Oíd Woman md bcr 
Pig t^-** Butcher, butcher, beat dog ; dog won*t worry cat," etc. 
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There happened to be lodging that night in the inn one 
of the officers of those they cali the Ancient Holy Brother- 
hood of Toledo,^ who likewise hearing the extraordinary din 
of the battle, seized his staíF and his tin box of warrants, and 
entered the room in the darkness, calling out : — Hold, in the 
ñame of justice ! Hold, in the ñame of the Holy Brother- 
hood ! — ^The first he came across was the well-pummelled 
Don Quixote, who lay stretched on his shattered bed, with 
his chin in the air, without any sign of life ; and his hand 
ialling on the knight's beard as he felt about, the officer 
ceased not to cry, — Help, in the ñame of justice ! — but, find- 
ing that he whom he had hold of neither stirred ñor breathed, 
he concluded it was a dead man, and that those within there 
were his murderers. In this belief he raised his voice still 
higher, crying : — Shut the inn gate ! See that none go out, 
for they have killed a man here ! 

This cry startled them all, and each quitted the battle at 
the moment the voice reached him. The innkeeper retired 
to his room, the carrier to his packs, the wench to her crib ; 
the ill-starred Don Quixote and Sancho alone were unable 
to budge from where they lay, The officer now let go of 
Don Quixote's beard,^ and went out to look for a light in 
order to search for and secure the delinquents ; but he could 
find none, for the innkeeper had designedly put out the lamp 
as he retreated to his room. He was therefore compelled to 

^ Called the oíd Holy Brotherhood, which was eitablished in the thirteenth 
centuzy, to distinguish it from the new, instituted in the rdgn of Ferdinand and 
Isabelia. The former, of which the chief seat wai Toledo, had for its special 
vocation the putting down of highwaymen, and wat endowed with special powert 
of summary jurisdiction, malefactort caught red-handed being shot to death with 
arrows. See chs. x. and zzii. 

' Here we see that Don Quixote, as well as his squire, wore a beard, ai, 
indeed, was the universal £uhion of the age. Before the rdgn of Charles Y. the 
Spaniards wore long hair and no beards. Charles set the fashion of short hair 
and beard, which existed till the time of Philip IV., when the beards were 
shaved, and only whiskers and chin-tuft wom. The artists nearly always make 
Don Quixote and Sancho beardless. 
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have recx>urse to the fireplace, whence, after much time and 
trouble, he lit another lamp.^ 

^ This inimitable tcene of perfect comedy, the fruitüil loarce and parent of a 
thontand like in the novéis and the dramas of all countríes, has íbond some 
purists, among whom is Pellicer, who take exception to it, as calcixlated to be 
** dangerous to the incautions reader." It would be, perhaps, needless to apologise 
for Cervantes to those of a moral constitution so fragile as to recdve injnry from 
so wholesome a piece of humour. Of all the wríters of that age, — nay, of any 
age, — one of the pnrest-minded and deanly is Cervantes, who, unlike many of his 
contemporaríes, even those of holy office like Lope de Vega, not only never goet 
out of his way to seek for filth bnt passes it by when in his way. We need not 
go for proof of this beyond the present chapter, the broadest in Don S(mixoie, 
For the rest, we could ill spare the sitoation, so ñush of li& and blood and coloar 
— the inn garret with its scurvy fomiture, the characters each endowed by a few 
masterly touches with a distinct individuality ; the knight lying ñat on hia 
pallet with his *'eyes open like a haré" ; Sancho doubled up on the floor by hia 
side ; the carrier on his mnle-bags, the irascible innkeeper, the tmll Marítomei, 
— they are all reprodnced before our eyes, and live and move in a real atmosphefe, 
like the personages in one of the great pictvres of Velasques. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

Wherein are continued the innumerable troubles which the brave 
Don ^ixote and his good squire Sancho Panza endured 
in the inny whühy to his damage^ he tookfor a castle 

Now by this time Don Quixote had come to himself out of 
his swoon ; and in the like tone of voice in which he had 
called to his squire the day before, when he lay stretched in 
the Vallcjr of the Stakes,^ he began calling him, crying : — 
Sancho, ñ-iend, art asleep ? art asleep, friend Sancho ? ^ 

— How should I sleep ? replied Sancho, ñiU of rage and ^ 
bitterness j beshrew me if I don't think that all the devils S> 
have been about me to-night. 

— ^Well mayst thou so believe, answered Don Quixote ; 
for either I am a fool or this castle is enchanted.^ Thou 

^ f^a/ dt las Estacas, — the ** Valley of the Staket," — a phrase uted in allusion 

to the Knight't late adventure, taken from one of the most popular of the Cid 

balladt, beginning: — 

Por el val de las Estacas 

Pasó el Cid á mediodía. 

The site of the Valley of the Stakes has never been identified. From intemal 
evidence, the bailad appears to be one of the most andent of those relating to 
the Cid. It is nnmber 750 in the collection of Duran (vol. i. p. 491)» who 
includes another, beginning with the same Une, írom Timoneda's Rosa Española, 
with quite a diflferent subject and a more modem air. Here, as thronghoat the 
story, the use made by Cervantes of phrases and allosions from the national 
ballads, proves not only his own intímate familíarity with all the best of them 
but the eztent to which they had entered into the common speech of the people. 
* Enchanted castles, — castles where wizards abode, or where, if the Knight 
entered, he was immediately caught In a trap, or exposed to dragons, or sirens, 
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must know, — but this that I tell thee thou must swear to 
keep secret until after my death. 

— Yes, I swear, quoth Sancho. 

— I say so, replied Don Quixote, because I am opposed 
to the taking away of anybody's reputation. 

r^ — I say yes, I do swear, again said Sancho, that I will be 
silent about it till the days of your worship be ended ; and 
God send I may be able to let ít out to-morrow. 

— Have I wrought thee so much harm, Sancho, answered 
Don Quixote, as that thou shouldst wish to see me dead so 
soon ? 

^ — It is not for that, replied Sancho, but because I am 
opposed to keeping things long, and would not have them 
rot through being over-kept. 

— Let it be for what it may, said Don Quixote ; fbr I 

have greater trust in thy love and thy courtesy ; and there- 

fore I would have thee know that there has befkllen me this 

night one of the strangest adventures upon which I could 

plume myself ; and to relate it to thee in brief, know that a 

little while ago there came to me the daughter of the lord of 

this castle, the most elegant and lovely damsel that can be 

found over the greater part of the earth. What might I tell 

Kthee of the gracefulness of her person ! What of hcr 

j sprightly wit ! What of those hidden things which, that I 

/ may preserve the fealty I owe tó my lady Dulcinea del 

^-«>-^oboso, I will pass over untouched and in silence ! Onty 

this I will tell thee that Heaven, envious of the great bliss 

which Fortune had put into my hands ; or perhaps, — and 

or other noxious creatoret, or made to faint away till he was spoiled of hit 
armour or his charxn, or that up in a dungeon until stach time as the deliverer 
came in the person of the oppotite magician, or some friendly Knight reaer iFc d 
for that adTentore, — are among the commonest fomiture of the romanoet o£ 
chÍTalry. A leading instance is that in the Orlando Fwioso, where the enchantcr 
Atlas has constructed by his arts a castle in the Pyrenees, in which wat kept 
Roggiero, with many knights and Udies of distinction, until rdeaied bj Bradif 
mante. (Orlando FuriotOy cant. ít.) 
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this is more probable, — this castle, as I have said, being 
enchanted, at the hour when I was with her in most sweet 
and amorous converse, there carne, without my being able to 
see or know whence it carne, a hand attached to some arm of 
some prodigious giant, and fetched me a buffet on the jaws 
in such a sort that I have them all bathed in blood ; and 
afterwards pummelled me so that I am now in worse case 
than yesterday when the carriers, on account of Rozinante's 
intemperance, did us the injury thou knowest of. Whence 
I conjecture that some wizard Moor must be guarding the 
treasure of this damsel's beauty and that it should not be for me. 

— Ñor for me either, answered Sancho ; for more than 
four hundred Moors have been so basting me that the pound- 
ing of the pack-staves was tarts and gingerbread to it.^ But 
teU me, Sir, how cali you this fine and rare adventure, which 
has left US out of it in such plight as we are ? Your worship, 
i' &ith, was better oíF, for you had in your arms that incqm- 
parable beauty you spoke of ; but as for me, what had I but 
the biggest basting I expect to get in all my life. Wretched 
mg/aHdthemother. that bQre_me, Jqr I am_n^ither-£night 
Ei: omt ñor ever look to Jbe-wnBi^ yet of all those cursed 
errantries, the largest part falls to my share. 

— Then thou hast been beaten too? enquired Don 
Quixote. 

— Have I not told you I was ? — a curse on my race, cried 
Sancho. 

— Never mind it, friend, said Don Quixote, for I will 
now compound the precious balsam, with which we shall be 
cured in the twinkling of an eye. 

The officer having by this time lighted his lamp, came to 
see him whom he supposed to be dead, and as soon as Sancho 
saw him enter, arrayed in a shirt and night-cap, with the 

^ Tortas y fam pintado — a proverbial phrase, of andent and freqaent nae, and 
stíll eztant. Pan pintado wat so called becaute decorated in red and gold, as 
gingerbread osed to be at English £urs. 
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lamp in his hand, and a very evil countenance, he asked his 
master : — Sir, will this by chance be the wizard Moor who 
comes back to torment us, if so be that there is anything left 
for him to finish ? ^ 

— The Moor it cannot be, returned Don Quixote ; for 
those under enchantment never let themselves be seen of 
any one. 

— If they don*t let themselves be seen, they let themselves 
be felt, said Sancho ; and let my shoulders speak. 

— ^Mine also could speak, responded Don Quixote, but 
this is no sufficient token that he whom we see is the wizard 
Moor. 

The officer came up, and finding them thus calmly dis- 
coursing, stood amazed. Don Quixote, indeed, still lay face 
upward without being able to stir, through sheer pounding 
and plasteríng. 

The officer came to him, and said : — ^Well, how goes ít^ 
my good fellow ? * 

— ^I would speak more politely, if I were you, answered 
Don Quixote ; is it the custom in this country, lout,' to 
speak in that way to Knights Errant ? 

The officer finding himself thus rudely addressed by a 
man of such sorry appearance, lost patience, and raising his 
lamp ñiU of oil brought it down upon Don Quixote's head, 
so as to leave him a broken pate, and all being in darkness^ 
then departed. Quoth Sancho : — ^Without doubt, Sir, this 
is the wizard Moor ; and he must be keeping the treasure 
for others and for us blows and lampings.^ 

^ S u dejó algo en el tintero — literally, '*if there it anything left in the 
ink-hom." 

* Como vtf, buen Aomiref Don Quixote might weU resent the too femíHay 
phrase. Buen Aomire is only used by a superior to an inferior. 

* Majadero — ^literally, a ^ pestle," ^rom majar^ to pound. Covarmbiat ezpbint 
that they cali a fool majadero because he it blunt of edge, as the pestle it. Sheltoo, 
who is often to be envied for his rích Ellzabethan vocabulary, has it ** bottle-heid.** 

^ Candilamt — blows inñicted with a Ump, a word coined by the avthor. 
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— It is ever so, answered Don Quixote, and we miist take 
no notice of these things of enchantment, ñor must we be 
angry or vexed with them, for sínce they are invisible and 
fimtastical, we shall find no one on whom to take vengeance, 
however we may try. Rise, Sancho, if thou canst, and cali 
the constable of this fortress, and try to get him to give me 
a líttle wine, oil, sait, and rosemary, to prepare the salutifer- 
ous balsam, of which veríly I belíeve that I have now much 
need, for there comes much blood from the wound which 
this phantom hath dealt me. 

Sancho aróse, not without much aching of his bones, and 
crept in the dark to where the innkeeper was, and encounter- 
ing the officer, who was standing there listening how it íared 
with his enemy, said to him : — ^My lord, whoever you may 
be,^ do us the fávour and kindness to give us a little rosemary, 
oil, salt, and wine, for they are wanted to cure one of the 
best Knights Errant there is in the world, who lies in yonder 
bed, sorely wounded at the hands of the Moorish enchanter. 
who is in this inn. 

When the officer heard this he took him for a man out 
of his wits, and as the day had now begun to dawn, he opened 
the inn door, and callíng to the host, told him what that 
poor fellow asked for. The innkeeper supplied him with 
what he wanted, and Sancho carried it to Don Quixote, who 
lay with his hands to his head, groaning with the pain from 
the lamping, which, however, had done him no worse harm 
than to raise a couple of great lumps ; what he took for blood 
being no other than the sweat which he had sweated during 
the anguish of the late tempest. In fine, he took his simples, 
of which he made a compound, mixing them together, and 

The tenniaation asu^ ñt>in asutar^ to stríke, from the Arabic atsat^t, denotes a 
blow struck with the thing to which it is appended, as iastótusto^ — ^from which our 
EngUsh ** bastinado,*' — a blow with a stick. 

^ Sancho addresses the supposed enchanter reverently, in the second person 
plural. The pastage is one at which even the stem Clemendn nnbends, declaríng 
it to be capable of raising a Uagh ** in the bosom of melancholy herself." 
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boiling them a good while, iintil they seemed to him to be 
done to a turn. He then asked for a phial into which to 
pour ít, but as there was not one in the inn, he decided to 
pour it into a cruse or tin vessel of oil, of which the host had 
made him a free gift ; he then repeated over the cruse more 
than fourscore pater^nosters^ and as many ave-marias^ salves^ 
and credos^ accompanying each word with the sign of a cross, 
in the manner of a benediction ; ^ at all which there were 
present Sancho, the innkeeper, and the officer, for the carrier 
was now quietly gone oíF to attend to the comfort of his 
mules. 

This being done, Don Quixote would at once make 
experiment on himself of the virtue of that precious balsam, 
as he imagined it to be ; and so he drank oíF about a quart * 
of what the cruse could not contain, which had remained in 
the pot in which it had been boiled ; and hardly had he got 
it down, when he began to vomit in such a way as that 
nothing was left in his stomach, and through the stnuning 
and the shaking of the vomit he brought on himself a very 
copious sweat, for which he bade them cover him up and 
leave him alone. This they did, and he slept for more than 
three hours ; at the end of which he awoke and found him- 
self so greatly relieved in body and so much better of his 
bruises, that he took himself to be cured, and veríly believed 
that he had hit upon the Balsam of Fierabrás ; and with 
such a remedy he might henceforth encounter, wíthout anjr 
fear, any havock,' battles and frays, however perilous thejr 
might be. 

Sancho Panza, who also took his master's recovery for a 

^ This passage is one of those which the Inqnisitíon of Portugal, more 
scrupulous than that of Spain, ordered to be erased in itt LuUx Exfm^starimt 
of 1624. 

' Caá mídia azumbre. Azumbre^ from Arabic aZ'Sutmbri^ a liqíiid meatafc» 
generally used for wine, it equal to abotat half an English gallón. 

' Ruinas, Clemencin suggestt rtüas (quarrek), which Hartsenbusch approim. 
But J see no reason for departing from the original text. 
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miracle, begged that he might have what was left in the pot, 
which was no small quantity. Don Quixote consenting, Ee\ 
took the pot ín both hands and with good faith and even a 1 
better will, tossed it down, swallowing very little less than ( 
his master had done. It happened, however, that poor | 
Sancho's stomach was not so delicate as his master's, and so, \ 
beíbre his vomiting, he suffered such quahns and pangs, such \ 
cold sweats and feíntings, that he believed veríly and truly \ 
that his last hour had come, and finding himself so afflicted \ 
and tormented, he cursed the balsam and the thief who had ^ 
given it him. 

Don Quixote, seeing him in this plight, said : — I believe, 
Sancho, that all this harm comes to thee through not being V 
dubbed a Knight, for I am persuaded that this liquor may ) 
not benefit him who is not one. "" 

— ^If your worship knew that, replied Sancho, bad luck to 
me and all my kin, why did you let me taste it i 

Here the drench took effect, and the poor squire began to 
discharge through both channels with such violence that 
neither the rush mat on which he had again thrown himself, 
ñor the canvas rug he had to cover him, were any more of use. 
He sweated and strained with such paroxysms and shiverings 
that not only himself but they all thought that his life was 
being ended. This storm and trouble lasted nearly two 
hours, at the end of which he was left, not better like his 
master, but so shaken and shattered that he was unable to 
stand. 

But Don Quixote, who, as has been said, félt himself \ 
relieved and well, would set off at once in quest of adventures, . 
thinking that all the while he tarried there he was depríving \ 
the world and all who were distressful there of his &vour and \ 
protection, and the more because of the trust and confidence 
he had in his balsam ; and so urged by this impulse, he 
saddled Rozinante himself, and put the pack-saddle on his 
squire's beast, whom he also helped to dress and to mount 
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the ass. He then got on horseback, and rídíng up to a comer 
of the inn, seized hold of a pike which stood there to serve 
him for a lance. AU that were in the inn, who were more 
than twenty persons, stood observing him ; the innkeeper's 
daughter also was looking on, — ^neither did he take his tycs 
off her, and ever and anón he would heave a sigh which he 
seemed to pluck from out of the depths of his boweis, they 
all thinking that it carne from the pain he felt in his ríbs, at 
least those who had seen him plastered the night beíbre. 
When they were both mounted, Don Quixote, standing by 
the inn gate, called to the host, and in a very grave and 
measured voice said to him : 

— ^Many and very great are the fevours, Sir Constable, 
which in this your castle I have received, and I remain under 
the deepest obligation to be grateñil to you for them all the 
days of my life. If I am able to repay you by avenging you 
on some proud miscreant who may have done you any wrong, 
know that my ofEce is no other than to protect the helple^ 
to avenge those who are oppressed, and to punish treasons. 
Ransack your memory, and if you fínd anything of this sort 
to commend to me, you have but to utter it, and I promise 
you by the order of Knighthood which I have received, to 
procure you satisfaction and reparation to your full content. 

The innkeeper answered him with like gravity : — Sir 
Knight, I have no need that your worship should avenge me 
any wrong, for I know how to take the revenge I desire 
when they do me wrong. All I want is that your worship 
should pay me the score you have nm up this night ¡n my 
inn s both for the straw and the barley of your two beasts 
and your supper and beds. 

— Then this is an inn ? said Don Quixote. 

— Aye, and a very respectable one, replied the host. 

— All this time, then, I have been deceived, said Don 
Quixote ; for in truth I thought it was a castle, and no mean 
one ; but since it is thus, that it is no castle but an inn, all 
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that can n ow be done is that you shquld absolve- me of thc. 
paymeñ i^^r I cannot^ontravene the rule of Knights Erran t, 
of whom I know for certa in (without havmg feaJ ánythllig 
hithé rto to the contrary) that they never paid for lod ging or 
aug ht else in the inns whe re they stayed ^^ for all gooiST 
recepti on offered t hfi"^ »'^ ^^^^^ ^^}£^}^y right and law in ^ 
requital of* the intolerable toil they endureT whílé seékíng 
adventures by night and by day, in winter and in summer, 
on foot and in the saddle, in hunger and thirst, in heat and 
cold, exposed to all the inclemencies of heaven and all the 
hardshíps of earth. 

— All that is no affair of mine, retorted the innkeeper j 
pay me what you owe me, and have done with your tales and 
your chivalries ; for my only business is to get my money. 

— ^You are a fool and a vile hosteler,^ returned Don 
Quixote. — And clapping his heels to Rozinante and brandish- 
ing his lance, he rodé forth out of the inn before any one 
could stop him ; and without waiting to see if his squire was 
following him, he went oíF a good distance. The innkeeper, 
when he saw him go without paying, ran up to get his due 
from Sancho Panza, who said that as his master would not 
pay neither would he pay, for being the squire of a Knight 
Errant as he was, the same reason and rule held for him as 
for his master, in respect of never paying at tavems and 
inns.' The innkeeper got very angry at this, and threatened 

^ Bowle takes the trouble to point out that Don Quixote wu m?«falr«»n^ quot- 
ing Puld's Margante Maggiore in proof that knights were liable for their board 
and lodging, Morgante once having to leave his horse in pledge for the reckon- 
ing, having no money (Margante Maggiorey cant. 21). But the Margante 
Maggiore was no serióos boolc of chivalry, — rather a bnrlesque j and in thii very 
passage of Puld the practice of Orlando is qnoted : 

Che solea sempre dar bastoni ó spade 
AU* oste. 



* HostaUrOf abbreviative of hospitaUro^ — an antiqne word, little in use, which 
the innkeeper might well take for an opprobríous ñame. 

* Aíesones y ventas, The mesón (maisen) is distinguished from the venté as 
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if Sancho díd not pay up, to get it from him in spite of 
his teeth. To which Sancho replied that by the order of 
Knighthood which his master had received, he would not 
give a single doit,^ though it cost him his life, for there 
should not be infringed through him the great and ancient 
usage of Knights Errant, ñor should the squires of those who 
had to come into the world complain of him or reproach him 
for the breaking of so just a law. 

The evil star of the unhappy Sancho so wrought it that 
among the people who were stopping at the inn were found 
four wool-combers of Segovia,^ three needle-makers from the 
Colt-Squaré of Cordova, and a couple of the dwellers in the 
Market of Seville,' all merry fellows, well-minded, mis- 
chievous, and frolicsome, who, almost as if instigated and 
moved by one and the same impulse, made up to Sancho, and 
puUing him oíF his ass, one of them ran for the host's blanket 
and ilung him into it ; but looking up and seeing that the 

being in a town or village, wherets the venta it in the coontry, on tome highwmy. 
The accommodation provided is the same, — namely, lodging (tx the travdler mué 
lodging and feed for his cattle, the ventero undertaking to cook the guert's meat 
if reqttired. 

^ Un solo cornado^ from coronado^ — a coin current from the thirteenth to the 
dghteenth century ; in those days equivalent to one-sixth of a maravedí^ whidí, 
the maravedí being the thirty-fonrth part of a reo/, would be eqnal to the 
hundredth part of a pcnny. 

* PeraUes de S^ovia — ferailes for pelaires, Segevia was the great teat of the 
woollen manufacture in the days of Cervantes, now decayed. The ríver Eresma, 
by which it is encirded on three sides, was supposed to fumiah a peculiar water 
for wool-washing. See Ford, vol. ii. p. 829 (edit. of 1845). 

* The Colt-Square (El Potro) of Cordova has been already spoken of in ch. üi. 
It was so called írom the figure of a colt which stood in the centre (donbtlen m 
allusion to Cordova*s celebríty for horses), which stood up-reared on the top oC a 
globe, surrounded by fountains. There are many allusions to this daasical apot 
in the tales and bailada. To be '* bom on the Potro '* was to be a Cordovaa 
par excelUnce, It was the resort of needle-makers, who either made or dispenaed 
their goods about here, and were reckoned as free of the guild to which the fint 
innkeeper belonged (ch. iü.). The Market (ikrúi, local for fina) of Sevilte wm 
a low quarter, where every Thnrtday was held a £ur for oíd fumitatc, tia- 
%rare, etc. 
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ceílíng was somewhat lower than they nceded for their 
business, they decided upon going out into the yard, which 
had no roof but the sky, and there, placing Sancho in the 
middk of the blanket, they began to toss him aloft, and to 
make sport with him as with a dog at Shrovetíde.^ The 
críes which the wretched blanketed one sent forth were so 
loud that they reached the ears of his master, who, stopping 
to listen attentively, believed that some new adventure was 
at hand, until he made out clearly that he who críed was his 
squire. Wheeling about, he reached the inn gate at a 
painñil gallop, and finding ít closed, rodé round to see if he 
could ñnd where to enter ; but he had hardly got to the 
palings of the inn yard, which were not very high, when he 
beheld the wicked sport they were making with his squire. 
He saw him go up and down in the air with such grace and 
agility that, had his anger allowed him, I am convinced he 
would have laughed. He attempted to climb from his horse 
on to the fence, but so bruised and broken was he that he 
was unable even to dismount, and thereíbre ñ-om on top of 
his horse he commenced to launch so many reproaches and 
invectives against those who were tossing Sancho as it would 
be impossible to write down. But they ceased not on that 
account from their laughter and their labour, ñor the ilying 
Sancho from his lamentations, mingled now with threats, 
now with prayers, but all availed him little till from sheer 
weariness they let it be.^ They then brought him his ass, 
and setting him upon it, wrapped him in his coat, and the 

^ Como am perro por carnestoUndas, It wu the cuitom to tow dogt at Shrove- 
tide, jntt u in England they shied sticki at cocki in that merry seaton. Car- 
mtíoUtiáat (carmi-prkmmi), from otro and fo/Zo, it lynonymoiis with camival, — 
properly the three days before Ath Wednei day. 

* There it a timilar icene of blanket-totting in Gmsmam di Alfaracke (part i. 
bk. iü. ch. z.). The Firtt Part of Aleman't novel wat publithed in 1599, five 
yeari before the Firtt Part of Don Sluixote wat printed. But thit chapter wat 
probably wrítten before thit date, and in any cate it it not worth while to inquire 
whether Cervantet borrowed from Alemán or Alemán from Cervantet, the inddent 
being one which may well be common property. 
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compassionate Maritornes, seeing him so exhausted, thought 
it right to relieve him with a pitcher of water, which, that 
it might be the cooler, she fetched ñ-om the well. Sancho 
took it, and was raising it to his lips, when he was arrested 
by the voice of his master, who called to him, saying : 

— Son Sancho, drink not water ! Drínk it not, my son, 
for it will kill thee ! Behold here I have that most holy ^ 
balsam (showing him the cruse of liquor), two drops of 
which if thou drinkest, thou wilt be cured indubitably. 

At these words Sancho, turning his eyes askant, críed in 
a voice still louder : — Has your worship, perchance, forgotten 
that I am no Knight, or would you have me fínish spewing 
up what guts are left to me from last night ? In the ñame 
of all the devils keep your liquor to yourself, and let me be. 

To end speaking and begin drinking were with him but 
one act ; but at the first draught, finding that it was water, 
he cared not to go íarther, beseeching Maritornes to bríng 
him some wine, which she did with right good will and paid 
for it out of her own money, for indeed it is said of her that, 
although of that trade, she had some shadows and outlines of 
a Christian. As soon as Sancho had fínished drinking, he 
stuck his heels into his ass, and the inn gate being thrown 
to^V^yO wide open he passed out thence, hig hly pleased at having^ p aid 

•Jp fnrjinthíng and g^jnf^H fiís pníni-^ alfhoiigh if had Jhppn^ 

^ the cost jof his usual suretíes, namely, his shoulders. The 

\*^ ,rj ímílceeper, it is true, retained the wallets in.payment of 

JK^ -what u^Rjr>iyTñg tn Tiírn^ ]}y\{ fh^e^anrhn did not miss líí 

fft ^ AÍJ^ihe j5o^nfu.sj.pn_of ^^^^^ departure. 

-^/-^^^M The innkeeper, as soon as he saw him outside, would have 

rp^^ fast barred the gate, but the blanketers would by no means 

agree to it, for they were folk of that sort, that even if Don 

Quixote had been verily of the Knights Errant of the Round 

Table, they would not have minded him two farthings. 

^ Santisimo — which the icrupoloos Portugnese Expurgator enaed from the 
Lisbon editions. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

Wherein are recounted the colloquies which Sancho Panza held 
with his master Don ^ixote^ with other adventures 
ivorthy ofbeing related. 

Sancho carne up with his master, so jaded and faint as to 
be unable to urge on his ass.^ Don Quixote, seeing him 
in this plight, said to him : — N ow am I convin ced> good 
Sancho, that yon castle or inn is, without douEt^ enchanted, , . 
for'those who so né&riously took their pastimé with thedfl'^ ^ OCJj 
w Ibi L o ulJ ttgejTbe biit phantoms andjéópré o( the othel:;^c^fi c ^^ 

WOrlS^ ^r^ 1 hnírT thíg íf\r rfjtaín^thrmigli having V^^'^n<J^f¿^ 

ceived that when I was by the fence^f the iiui yaid, ^-'^^ 
witnessing the acts^of thy sad tragedy, it was not possible^'^LCXO" 
for me to surmount it, ñor even alight from Rozinante, and CO 4'Kí'* 
they müst haV e'ÍIgl8'"me"'encSnted'» for I swear to thee, by 
the -Éúíh..i^^hat 1 am^jtjjat if I had been able either to 
climb or-te-uliamount I-would have avenged thee in a way 
to make those rogues and scoundrels remember the jest for 

1 No poáia arrear á su jumento : arrear U the verb formed from arre, the cry 
used by muleteen to their mules, to qoicken their pace, equivalent to our ** gee- 
np " or ** gee-oh " ; whence arriero, a mnleteer, or carrier, or ** gee-upcr." The 
mok in all conntries is moved more by exhortation than by whip or ipur. jírr/, 
like the greater part of the vocabulary of the road, ii Arabic, heard to this day 
in every part of the world where animáis are driven by men of Eastem race. 
The etymologists cannot agree as to the root of it. Probably Dozy is in the 
right when he says that it is a cry which means ^absolntely nothing. The 
males understand it and that is enough *' {Ghssaire des Mots Espagnols dírivá de 
fjírabe). 
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ever, albeit in doing so I should have contravened the laws 
of chivalry, which, as I have told thee many times, do not 
permit a Knight to lay a hand on him who is not one, unless 
it be in case of urgent and great necessity, in defence of 
his own life and person. 

— Faith, I would even have avenged mysclf if I had becn 
able, dubbed Knight or not, said Sancho, but I could not ; 
though for my part, I hold that those who amused them- 
selves with me were no phantoms ñor enchanted ones, as 
your worship says, but men of flesh and bone like ourselves ; 
and they all had their ñames, for I heard them ñame them 
as they were tossing me up, and one was called Pedro 
Martinez, and another Tenorio Hernández, and the inn- 
keeper I heard them cali him Juan Palomeque the left- 
handed. So, Sir, your not being able to jump the palings of 
the inn yard ñor to get oíF your horse was of something 
else than enchantments ; and what I make out of all this 
is that these adventures which we go about seeking will 
bring US in the long-run to such misadventures that we 
shall not know which is our right foot ; and what would be 
better and more proper, to my poor understanding, would 
be to go back to our village, now that it is harvest time, and 
look after our own aflairs, giving up this wandering from 
Zeca to Mecca, and from pillar to post, as the saying is.^ 



^ Andar de Zeca en Meca y de saoca en co/odra — • proverbial Mying, m^wwig 
to rove about aimlessly, to go " from Dan to Beoiheba," etc. ZeeOy ancíently 
•pelt Ceca, was the ñame given to the Mosque of Cordova, built, or nther begun, 
by the Ommiade Caliph Abdnrrahman, in rívalry with that of Damatcnt, mean- 
ing ^ the home of purification." To wean their Moslem lubjecti from looking 
eastward to the lacred city of Yemen, then potsetaed by the bitter enemies of 
their dynaity the Abassides, the inccesiort of Abdnrrahman decreed that a viút 
to the Ceca at Cordova was eqoal in efficacy to a pilgrimage to Meoca. Henoe, 
to go from Ceca to Mecca became a proverb íbr wandering about witboiit 
purpose. Ceca is properly applied only to the most sacred portkm of the Moaqve^ 
— the Holy of Holies, — now a chapel dedicated to St. Peter. The pavement ia 
wom by the steps of the pilgrims, who had to make the circnit of the thríne aeven 
times, as at Mecca. Zoca and colodra^ which are generally coupled with the 
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— How little dost thou know, Sancho, of the gear of 
chivalry ! ^ responded Don Quixote. Peace, and have 
patience, for the day will come when thou shalt see with 
thine eyes how honourable a thing it ¡s to wander in this 
calling. Nay, and tell me what greater bliss can there be 
in the world, or what joy can equal that of winníng a battle 
and tríumphíng over one's enemy ? Doubtless, none. 

— So it might be, answered Sancho, for all I know , but 
this I know, that since we are Knights Errant, or your 
worship is one (for I have no business to be reckoned of that 
honourable number), never have we won any battle, save it 
was that with the Biscayan, and even out of that your worship 
carne with half an ear and half a head-piece less ; since then 
up to this it has been cudgellings and more cudgellings, fisti- 
cufís and more fisticufis — I getting the blanketing to boot ; 
and this happening to me from enchanted people on whom I 
cannot take vengeance so as to learn where that pleasure 
comes in of which your worship speaks, of conquering the 
enemy. 

— ^That is the pain I feel, and which thou shouldst feel, 
Sancho, answered Don Quixote ; however, from hence- 
fbrward I will endeavour to have at hand some sword forged 
by such craft that upon him who wears it they may not be 
able to work any manner of enchantments ; and it may even 

other two wordt, ad majorem invidiam, are utensils used in hoBbandry. Z^a, 
more properly a^ro, means here a small wooden pail ; colodra, or colodro, meaní 
pretty much the same thing. Covarmbias explains that to go from aoco to colodro 
signifies passing from one danger to another greater, — from " the frying-pan into 
the fire,** or, as Shakspeare has it, " from the smoke to the smother." 

^ Ackofue dt caballería, Achaqut is a singular word, of loóse meanings with 
no visible inter-connexion. It is from the Arabio ackaqm, which signifies 
primaríly excuse, then indisposition, then a penalty or compensation for an 
offsnce. In Don Sluixou it has a special meaning, which I have not foond else- 
where, going back to the primitive causa, occatio, I have translated it ** gear,** 
as being the best archaic eqoivalent I can find to the oíd Spanish — in the Shak- 
spearian sense of ^ matter-in-hand," ** basiness " — ** I will remedy this gear ere 
long" (2 Henry VL, Act üi. se. i). 
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happen that fortune may procure me that of Amadis when 
he was called The Kntght of the Flaming Sword^ which was 
one of the best swords that ever Knight in the world 
possessed \ for, besides that it had the virtue afbresaid, it cut 
like a razor, and there was no armour, however strong or 
enchanted it might be, which could stand beíbre it.^ 

— 'Tis like my luck, said Sancho, that when this comes 
about and your worship finds such a sword, it will only serve 
and profit you dubbed Knights, like that balsam, and as for 
the squires, they may sup sorrow. 

— Be not in fear of that, Sancho, replied Don Quixote ; 
for Heaven will deal better with thee, / 

Thus conversing, Don Quixote and his squire were 
riáing along, when on the road they were taking Don 
Quixote perceived approaching them a great and dense 
cloud of dust, on seeing which he turned to Sancho, and 
said : — ^This is the day, O Sancho ! wherein shall be made 
manifest the boon which my fortune has reserved for me. 
This is the day, I say, on which as much as on any other 
shall be displayed the might of my arm, and on which 
I have to do deeds which shall remain inscribed in the 
book of fame for all future ages. Seest thou that cbud of 
dust which yonder rises, Sancho? Well, it is all the 
churning ^ of an immense army of divers and innumerable 
nations that comes marching there. 

— By that token there should be two of them, said 
Sancho, for on this opposite side also there is just such 
another cloud of dust. 

^ The Amadis referred to was he of Oreece, not of OauL For the Flaming 
Sword, see note to ch. x. Enchanted swords were a oommon pi o p eri y with 
Knights Errant, and helped them materíally in their adventnres. Rnggiero had 
one which he lent to Orlando for the fight with Gradase (OrUnd» Furiam^ 
cant. xli.). 

^ Cuajada ; which the prosaic Clemencin supposes to be a printer's error for 
causada. But the phrase as it stands seems to be íntelligtble enongh, and is the 
more picturesque. 
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— Don Quixote turned round to look, and saw that this 
was true ; and, vastly delighted, he imagined that they were 
veríly two armies which were coming to encounter and to 
assail each other in the middle of that wide plain ; for every 
hour and moment was his fancy fiíll of the battles, enchant- 
ments, adventures, extravagancíes, amours, and challenges 
which are related in the books of chivahíes ; and all that he 
spoke, thought, or did took the direction of such things. 
As for the cloud he had seen, it was raised hy two large 
flocks of sheep which were beíng dríven along the same 
road from two opposite sides, which, by reason of the dust, 
were not made out till thejr carne near. Wjth— so^uch, 
ve^emence.xlid Don Quixote affirm them to ble armies, that 
Sancho carne to believe it, asking : — What, then, shaU we 
do;í ir ? 

— ^What ! cricd Don Quixote ; — fávour and help those 
who are in distress and need. Thou must know, Sancho, 
that this which comes on our front is conducted and led by 
the mighty Emperor Alifanfaron, lord of the great island of 
Taprobana ^ ^ this other, which is marching at our back, is 
the army of his foe, the King of the Garamantas — Penta- 
polin of the Sleeveless Arm — ^for he always goes into batties 
with his right arm bare.^ 

— But why do these two lords like each other so ill? 
asked Sancho. 

— ^They like each other ill, replied Don Quixote, because 
this Alifanfaron is a furious pagan, and is enamoured of 

^ These ñames, invented with Cervantes' usual felicity in burlesque nomen- 
clature, ha ve more or less of signifi canee. Ali£uiiaron, the braggart Paynim, is 
happily denominated. Taprobana is the only place of all those mentioned which 
geographers have set down in their maps. Taprobana is Boiardo*s isoia grande^ 
— Milton^s '* ntmost Indian isle," the modem Ceylon. 

- Pentapolin del átrremangado brazo, This is probably an allusion to that 
historie Knight Errant, Suero de Quiñones, who was accustomed to go into 
battle with his right arm bare. George Castriota or Scanderbeg, King of 
Epirus, had the same habit. The Garamantas are a people of inner África, 
twice named in Virgil. 
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nJ^^nPentapolin's daughter, who ís a very beautifíil, and, moreover, 
well-graced lady, and a Christian j and her íather is unwíU- 



K „..-,._... „-„ ..... . ..... ... ...... .. .- 

^^^^^f^ ing to bestow her on the Paynim king unless he first rc- 
nouñces the faith of his false prophet, Mahomed, and becomes 
a convert to his own.^ 

— By my beard, said Sancho, but Pentapolín does right 
well, and I will help hím all I can. 

— In that thou wilt be doing thy duty, Sancho, said Don 
Quixote ; for it is not necessary to be a dubbed Knight to 
engage in battles such as these. 

— ^That I can well understand, answered Sancho ; but 
where shall we stow this ass that we may be sure of ñnding 
him after the fray is over ? For I fancy it is not the fashion 
up to now to go into battle on a beast like this. 

— That is true, said Don Quixote ; what thou must do 
with him is to lea ve him to his chances, whether he be lost 
or not 'y for the horses we shall have after we come out 
victors will be so many that even Rozinante runs a rísk of 
being exchanged for another. But lend me thy attention 
and look, for I would give thee an account of the leading 
Knights who come in these two armies ; and that thou 
mayst see and note them the better, let us withdraw to that 
hillock yonder, whence both the armies may be viewed. 

They did so, and posted themselves on a slope from which 
the two flocks which Don Quixote had turned into armies 
might very well be seen if the clouds of dust which rose had 

^ This wat a case frequent in the books — the Spanish héroes of chÍTalry 
being all orthodox Catholics, who did much missionary work in their way. 
Amadis spared the Ufe of the giant Madarque, lord of the Distressfal Island 
{huuia trisu\ on condition that he became a Christian and built chorchet 
and monasteries in his kingdom. Oliver converted Fierabrás, and Orlando did 
the same office for Morgante and Agrican. Even Tirante, whoce mortla were 
of a looser texture than were professed by the line of Amadis, propagated tke 
true faith upon occasion, baptixing with his own hand the Queen Esmaragdina 
and many thousands of her vassals in i£thiopia and Barbary. Dificrence of 
faith, however, was not always an impediment to the nurriage of the hero and 
heroine in romance. 
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not obscured and blinded their visión ; but, nevertheless, 
seeing in his imagination that which was neither visible ñor 
existing, he began, with uplifted voice, to say : f3^^ 

— That Knight whom thou seest there in bright yellow- -/ j^^ 
armour, who bears upon his shield a crowned lion crouching V; 
at the feet of a maiden, is the valorous Laurcalco, Lord of the j^t'^o^ 
Silver Bridge ; ^ the other, in the armour with flowers of ' 
gold, who bears on his shield three crowns argent on an 
azure field, is the dreaded Micocolembo, Grand Duke of - 
Quirocia ; he with the giant limbs, who is on his right hand, 
is the ever-dauntless Brandabarbaran of Boliche, Lord of the 
three Arabias,^ who for armour wears that serpent's skin,' 
and has for his scutcheon a gate which, according to report, 
is one of those of the temple which Samson demolished when 
with hb death he avenged himself on his enemies. But 
turn thine eyes to that other side, and thou wilt behold be- 
fbre and in the van of that army the ever-virtuous and never- 
vanquished Timonel of Carcajona, Prince of New Biscay,* 
who comes in an armour quartered azure, green, white, and 
yellow, and bears on his shield a golden cat on a tawny ñeld, 
with a motto which says Miau — ^which is the beginning of 
his lady's ñame, who, they say, is the peerless Miaulina, 
daughter of the Duke Alfeñiquen of Algarve.* The other 
who burdens and oppresses the loins of that powerful 

^ These arms were borne by Rodomante, King of Sana, at the tiege of París 
{Orlando Ftarkm^ cant. xiv.). The title of '* Lord of the Silver Bridge " was borne 
by Madancii, one of the Knights in the train of Amadis. 

^ The three Arabias, vix. the Happy, the Desert, and the Stony. 

' Such a garment wore the giant Gahifre, at the defence of the brídge of 
Mantible, in the romance of Carlomagno, Rodomante also wore the same, accord- 
ing to Aríosto {Orlando Furioso^ cant. ziv.). 

^ The Prince of the New Biscay may be a slant at some aspiríng native of 
the Oíd. To bear the first syllable or letter of his mistress*s ñame on his shield 
was a favonríte device of the Knight of romance. So Amadis had his rich purple 
mantle covered with 0\ in honour of Uriana. 

' Alfeñiquen is a grotesqne coinage, from alféiique, a kind of delicate sweet- 
meat, made of sagar and almonds. Algarve is a province of Portugal. 
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courser,^ who wears the armour white as snow and a white 
shield without any device, is a novice Knight of the French 
nation, called Fierre Papin,^ Lord of the Baronies of Utrique. 
The one who, with his iron heels, beats the flanks of that 
nímble, painted zebra,^ and carnes for arms the azure cups, 
is the potent Duke of Nerbia, Espartafílardo of the Wood, 
who bears for a device on his shield a plant of asparagus, 
with a motto in Castilian, which runs thus : — Rastrea mi 
suerte.* 

And in this manner he went on naming many Knights of 
one or the other squadron, even as he imagined them ; and 
to all he gave their armour, colours, devices, and mottoes off- 
hand, so carried away was he by the illusion of his unheard- 
of craze. And without a stop he proceeded, saying : — ^This 
squadron in the van is composed of people of divers nations ; 
here are they who drínk of the sweet waters of the Éunous 

^ Alfana — a ñame íbr a big, powerfnl war-honc, tuch as the giants rodé. 

' A novice Knight was one newly dubbed, who had not yet pcrf or m cd any 
feat of arms. He wore white armour, and a shield blank, tx, without any 
device (see ch. ii.). Clemendn snggests that the ñame T'wrrt Vafim might haire 
been borrowed from a French humpback who kept a shop at Seville ín the CmOa 
di las SierfeSf whom Cervantes might have known dnring his residenoe in that 
dty. He is introduced in Cervantes* comedy of B¡ Rufián Dicho», 

' A zebra was the occasional moont of the pagan King Marsil, or Marailina, 
in the romances. 

* Rastrea mi suerte may be interpreted in two ways, according to whethcr we 
take rastrear in the active or the neuter sense. If in the former, it means, Trmi 
my firttme ; if in the latter, My firtitne trails. The asparagus plant wcnld aeem 
to point to the latter meaning. Probably, the device was left pnrpoaely enig- 
matical, and contains some allnsion to which the cine is lost. In an artick 
contributed to La Concordia (1863), Femandea Guerra (one of the best of the new 
school of Cervantists, lately deceased] identifica the leaders of the two hoats with 
real persons of the time. Laorcalco, Lord of the Silver Bridge, is the Duke of 
Lerma ; Micocolembo is the Conde de Salazar ; Espartafilardo, of the dnbiou 
device, is the secretary Antonio de Aróstegui ; Timonel de Carcajona is Martin de 
Aróstegui, Inspector-General of the Fleets ; Pentapolin is the Conde de ViUalonga. 
The Duke Alfeñiquen is the Conde de Salinas. Perhaps there is as mvch 
in these guesses as in others, of the kind of which Don S^nixit has been the 
object. 
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Xanthus ; the mountaineers who tread the Massilian fields ; ^ v 
those who sift the fine gold-dust in Arabia Félix ; those 
who enjoy the famed cool banks of limpid Thermodon ; 
those who drain, by many divers ways, the golden Pactolus ;^ 
the Numidians, unsteadfast in their promises ; the Persians, 
renowned for bows and arrows ; the Parthians ; the Medes, 
who fight flying ; the Arabs, with their ever-changing 
houses ; the Scythians, as cruel as they are fair ; the 
^thiops, with pierced lips ; and other nations without end, 
whose visages I know and behold, although their ñames I 
do not recoUect. In that other squadron march those who 
drink of the crystal streams of olive -bearing Betis ; those 
who smooth and polish their faces with the water of the 
ever-rich and golden Tagus ; those who rejoice in the fruit- 
ful floods of the divine Genil ^ those that tread the Tartesian 
plains, in pastures abounding ^ those who take their pleasure 
in the Elysian meadows of Jerez ; the Manchegans, rich and 
crowned with ruddy ears of corn ; those ciad in iron, ancient 
relies of the Gothic blood ^ those that bathe in the Pisuerga, 
fámous for theigentleness of its stream ; those that feed their 
flocks in the broad pastures of the tortuous Guadiana, re- 
nowned for its secret course ; ' those that shiver with cold 

^ The MaMiUan fieldi, which, says Clemencin, could hardly have been in- 
habited by monntaineeny were in A&ica. 

' The Thermodon, mentíoned in the Mneid^ wat a ríver of Cappadoda, 
ninning through the conntry of the Amaxont. The Pactolna was a ríver of 
Lydia, famont for itt golden tandt ever since Crcetni bathed in it. 

^ These last rivera are of Spain, it being underitood that the hottt of Aliían- 
faron were Africana and Asiática ; thoae of Pentapolin Enropeana and Chrístians, 
though in hia firenzy Don Quixote maJcet Pentapolin himaelf a Garamantan, — 
an Afrícan from remotest Afnca, — yet oommanding the Chriatian army. The 
Betis ia the Guadalquivir, which runa by Seville, celebrated by Martial, a native 
of the diatrict, aa oiivifera, The Tagua waa once renowned for ita golden aanda. 
The Genil, or Xenil, runa by Granada. The Tarteaia waa the ancient ñame 
of the región weat of Betíca. The Piauerga flowa by Simancaa, and waa the 
ancient boundary between León and Caatile. The Guadiana, with which we 
ahall meet again in the courae of thia hiatory, runa, like ** aullen Mole," under- 
gronnd for part of ita course. 
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in the wood-clad Pyrenees, or among thc white snow-flakes 
of lofty Ápennine ; in fine, as many as all Europe contains 
and comprehends.^ 

God save us ! how many provinces did he mention, how 
many nations ñame, giving to each with marvellous readi- 
ness the attributes which belonged to it, all stuíFed and 
saturated with what he had read in his lyíng books ! Sancho 
Panza hung upon his words without speaking, and ñ'om 
time to time he turned his head to see if he could make out 
the knights and giants whom his master named, and as he 
could not discover any, he cried : 

— Sir, devil take me, if man, or giant, or Knight appears, 
for all this, of those that your worship mentions ; leastways, 
I do not see them ^ may be it is all enchantment, like the 
phantoms of last night. 

— How sayst thou so ? answered Don Quíxote ; dost 
hear not the neighing of the horses, the blare of the trumpets, 
the beating of the drums ? 

— I hear nothing, said Sancho, but a great bleating of 
ewes and wethers. — And this was tnie, for the two flocks 
had now come up near them. 

— The fear thou art in, said Don Quixote, permits thec 
neither to see ñor hear aright, for one of the effects of fright 

^ This flowing and picturesqne description, deserving, for the beanty of iu 
language and the stately rhythm of itB periodt, of all the praitet which the 
Spaniards have lavished on it, ii gravely compared by Vicente de lot Rioa, in 
the analysia of Don S^uixott prefixed to the Spanish Academy*i editiont, to 
the catalogue of the ihipt in the Biad and the enumeration of the allies of 
Turnns in the jS/uid, A» a burlesque on these and similar pastagct in the 
poets and romances, it is most admirable. The mellifluout, mnsical-accented 
proper ñames recall some of Milton's grandly rolling linea, which are made 
poetical chiefly by the exqnisite coUocation of words. Cervantes, however, there 
can be little doubt, intended to parallel only certain passages in the romances of 
chivalry, especially that in the fourth book of JÍmadiSj where the two rival 
armies of the Emperor of Rome and King Períon of Gaul are descríbed. There 
is a similar passage in the Knigkt of the Sun, where the Enchanter Lirgandeo 
snms np the contending hosts of the Pagan Emperor Alicandro and the Chrístian 
Emperor Trebacio of Constantinople. 
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is to disturb the senses, and malee things seem dííFerent from | 
what they are. If it be that thou art so much afraíd, retire i 
to one side and leave me to m3rself, for I singly am suíEcient 
to give the victory to the side on which I may bestow my aid. 

And so saying he clapt spurs to Rozinante, and setting 
his lance in rest, descended the hill like a thunderbolt. 
Sancho shouted after him, saying : — Come back, your 
worship, Sir Don Quixote ! for I swear to God that they 
are wethers and ewes which you are going to attack ! Come 
back ! Unlucky the fáther that begot me, what madness is 
this ! Look, there is no giant, ñor any Knight, ñor cats, 
ñor arms, ñor escutcheons, quartered or whole, ñor cups, 
azured or bedevilled. What is it you do? God's sinner 
that I am ! 

But not for that did Don Quixote turn back ^ rather he 
went on, shouting in a loud voice : 

— So ho, Knights ! ye that serve and fight imder the 
banners of the valorous Emperor Pentapolin of the Sleeveless 
Arm, íbllow me all ; ye shall see how easily I will give him 
his revenge on his enemy, Alifanfaron of Taprobana ! 

So crying, he dashed into the middle of the squadron of 
ewes, and began to spear them with as much courage and 
daríng as if in very earnest he was spearing his mortal 
enemies. The shepherds and drovers who came with the 
flock called out to him not to do so, but seeing that their 
cries did not avail they unloosed their slings, and began to 
salute his ears with stones as big as one's ñst. Don Quixote 
cared nothing for the stones, but galloping to and fro every- 
where, kept crying out : — Where art thou, proud Alifan- 
faron i Come to me, who am a single Knight and would 
man to man prove thy prowess, and make thee yield thy life, 
in penalty of what thou hast done to the valorous Pentapolin 
the Garamantan. 

Here there came a pebble ^ of the brook, which, hitting 

^ Peladilla — it may meta dther pebble or a tugared almond. 
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him in the side, buried two of his ribs in his body. Finding 
himself so ill-treated, he thought for certain that he was 
killed or sorely wounded, and recoUectíng his balsam, he drew 
out his cnise and putting it to his mouth, began to pour the 
liquor into his stomach ; but befbre he had swallowed what 
seemed to him to be enough, there carne another sugar-plum ^ 
and struck him fíill in the hand and the cnise so iairly that 
it smashed that to pieces, cariying away on the road three or 
four teeth and grinders out of his mouth and badly crushing 
two fingers of his hand. Such was the first blow and such 
the second, that the poor knight was íbrced to tumble ofF 
his horse to the ground. The shepherds ran up, and 
believing that they had killed him, in great haste coUected 
their flocks, taking up the dead sheep, of which there were 
more than seven, and made ofF without caríng to enquire 
into anything further. 

Sancho all this time was standing on the hill looking on 
at the mad pranks which his master was performing, and 
tearing his beard and cursing the hour and the moment 
when Fortune had made them acquainted. Seeing him 
there fallen to the ground, and that the shepherds had gone 
away, he came down the hill and went up to his master, and 
finding him in very evil case, although not insensible, said to 
him : — Did I not tell you, Sir Don Quixote, to come faack, 
for those you were going to attack were not armies, but 
flocks of sheep ? 

— How that thief of an enchanter, mine enemy, can aitcr 
and counterfeit things ! Know, Sancho, that it is very easy 
for such to make us appear what they please, and this malign 
being who persecutes me, envious of the glory that I was to 
reap from this battle, hath changed the squadrons of the foe 
into flocks of sheep. If thou dost not believe me, Sancho, 
do one thing, I entreat thee, in order that thou mayst 
undeceive thyself, and see that what I tell thee is truc. 

* Otra aJmefuira—]it, « inother tlmond." 
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Mount thine ass, and follow them softly, and thou shait see 
that when they have gone a little way ofF, they will return 
to their original shapes, and ceasing to be sheep become men 
ríght and straight as I described them to thee at the fírst. 
But go not just yet, for I have need of thy help and service. 
Draw near to me and look how many of my teeth and molars 
are wanting, for methinks they have left me none in my 
mouth. 

Sancho came so near as almost to thrust his eyes into his 
master's mouth, and it was just at the time when the balsam 
had operated on Don Quixote's stomach, so that at the 
moment when Sancho had come to look at his mouth, he 
discharged írom him more violently than from a musket 
what he had inside, and sent it all upon the beard of the 
compassionate squire. 

— Holy Mary ! críed Sancho, what is this that has beíkllen 
me ? Sure this sinner is wounded to death, since he vomits 
blood from the mouth. 

But looking closer into it he discovered by the colour, 
taste, and smell that it was not blood but the balsam from 
the cruse which he had seen Don Quixote drínk ; and so 
great was the loathing he took that, his stomach turning, he 
vomited his bowels over his very master ; and they were left 
a pair of precious objects.^ Sancho ran to his ass to get 
something from his wallets to clean himself and to relieve 
his master, and finding them not, was on the point of losing 
his wits. He cursed himself anew, and resolved in his heart 
to leave his master and return to his home, though he should 
lose the wages for which he had served, and his hopes of the 
governorship of the promised Isle. 

Don Quixote now rose, and with his left hand to his 
mouth that the rest of his teeth might not all fidl out, with 
the other took Rozinante by the bridle, who had never moved 

^ Como de perlas — **and so they both remained like pearlt," says literal 
Shelton. 
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from his master's side (of so loyal and good a nature was 
he), and went up to where his squire stood, leaning against 
his ass, with his hand to his cheek in the posture of one 
in deep dejection. Don Quixote, seeing him in this 
mood, looking so melancholy, said to him : — Learn, Sancho, 
that a man is worth no more than another who does no 
more than another;^ all these storms that befidl us are 
signs that the weather will soon be fair, and things will 
go well with US, for it is not possible that either the evil 
or the good is durable ; and henee it foUows that the evil 
having lasted long, the good is now cióse at hand. 
Therefore thou shouldst not vex thyself on account of the 
misfortunes which happen to me ; sure thou didst not share 
in them. 

— How not ? replied Sancho ; mayhap he they tossed in 
a blanket yesterday was some other than my fathePs son ? 
And the wallets which are missing to-day, with all my 
chattels,^ do they belong to another but myself ? 

— What, are the wallets missing, Sancho? said Don 
Quixote. 

— Yes, they are missing, answered Sancho. 

— In that case we have nothing to eat to-day, said Don 
Quixote. 

— It would be so, returned Sancho, should the herbs of 
the fields fail us, which your worship says you know of, with 
which unlucky Knights Errant like your worship are used 
to supply such wants. 

— Nevertheless, answered Don Quixote, I would liefcr 
have just now a hunch of bread or a cottage loaf, and 
a couple of pilchards' heads,^ than all the herbs that 

^ ^itn no hace mas que otro, no vale mas que otro^-ü proverb. 

' Con todas mis alhajas: alhaja it Arabic, meaning prímarily, ** tometliiiig 
necetsary." In Spain it was uted fint to lignify *' plaything,** or chUd*i toy of 
little worth ; afterwardi, a thing of more valne, a jewel. Here it it «ed bj 
Sancho to include aU hit belongingt. 

' Un cuartal de pan, ó una hogaza y dos caheaas de sor datas arenque», The 
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Dioscorídes describes, though he were illustrated by Doctor 
Laguna.^ Mount thine ass, however, Sancho the Good, and 
come after me, for God, who is the provider of all things, 
wíll not bil US, more especially going, as we do, in His 
service, since He fáils not the gnats of the aír, ñor the worms 
of the earth, ñor the tadpples of the water ; and He is so 
mercifíil that He makes His sun to rise upon the good and 
the evil, and rains upon the unjust and the just.* 

— Your worship were better for a preacher than a Knight 
Errant, said Sancho. 

— Knights Errant knew, and have to know, about every- 
thing, said Don Quixote ; for there was Knight Errant in 
past ages who was as prompt to deliver a sermón or 
discourse in the middle of the King's camp' as if he were a 
gradúate of the París University j whence it majr be in- 
ferred that never did the knce blunt the pen ñor the pen the 
lance.* 

— ^Well, be it as your worship says, answered Sancho ; let 
US get out of this now and try to find a lodging for the 
night, and please God it may be somewhere where there 

urdina arenqtu — tardine herring — U our English pilchard, which, in iti half- 
grovm sUge, visito the ihoret of Spain in the Mediterranean, and tmoked or 
cnred b the food of the common people, who are accuitomed to throw away 
the headt for which Don Quixote in his extremity longs. 

^ Andrés Laguna, physidan to the Emperor Charles V^ translated Dioscorídes 
from the Greek, in ad edition with notes and illnstrations, published at 
Salamanca in 1570. The book is dedicated to Philip, "King of England and 
Hereditary Prince of Spain." 

* The Cospel of St. Matthew, ch. v. 

' Campo real — so in all the original editions, altered in the London edition 
of 1738 into camim real, oí which emendation Clemcncin approves. I see no 
necessity for any change. Surely a camp is a place more proper for a sermón 
than a high road. 

^ As evidenced in the history of several of the great Spanish wríters. 
Garcilaso de la Vega and Ercilla, author of the Araucana, were valiant soldiers 
and good poeto. Lope de Vega, whether he ever fonght or not, was in the 
Invindble Armada. Cervantes himself bore a distinguithed part in the (amóos 
battle of Lepanto before he began to use his pen. 
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are no blankets or blanketers, ñor phantoms, ñor wízard- 
Moors, fbr if there are, I'll pitch flesh and hook to the 
Dev¡l.i 

— Ask that of God, my son, said Don Quixote; and 
lead me whither thou wilt for this time. I would leave the 
lodging of US to thy choice ; but lend me here thy hand and 
feel wíth thy finger, and see how many teeth and molars are 
lacking on this ríght side of my upper jaw, for there I fed 
the pain. 

Sancho put his fingers in, and íeeling about, asked : — 
How many grínders did your worship use to have on this 
side ? 

— Four, replied Don Quixote, besides the wisdom tooth, 
all whole and sound. 

— Mind well what you say, Sir, answered Sancho. 

— Four, say I, if not five, said Don Quixote; fbr üi 
all my life I never had tooth or grínder drawn from my 
mouth, ñor has any fallen out, or is destroyed by decay or 
rheum. 

— Well, then, on this lower part, said Sancho, your 
worship has but two grínders and a half, and on the upper, 
no half ñor any, fbr all is as smooth as the palm of my 
hand. 

— Unfortunate me ! exdaimed Don Quixote, hearíng the 
sad news which his squire gave him ; I had rather they had 
deprived me of my arm, provided it were not the sword one ; 
for know, Sancho, that a mouth without molars is like a mili 
without gríndstone, and a tooth is more to be prized than a 
diamond. But to all this are we subject who profesa the 
austere rule of Knighthood. Mount, fríend, and lead me, 
fbr I shall fbllow thee at what pace thou wilt. 

Sancho did so, and travelled towards where he thought 
he might be able to find entertainment, without quitting 

^ Dari al dwhiú d iat» y d géraéiato, Literally, garabato it a pot-hook on 
which meat it hnng. Sancho means that he will throw up the whole bnineM. 
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the high road, which about there was well beaten. As they 
went along slowly, for the pain in Don Quixote's jaws gave 
him no rest ñor disposition to hurry, Sancho felt inclined to 
divert and amuse him by taiking of something, and among 
other things he said was what will be told in the chapter 
following. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

Of the sensible discourse which Sancho held with hts Master^ 
and ofthe Adventure which happened tohim with a Dtai 
Body ; with other notable Incidents 

— Methinks, my master, that all these mishaps which 
have befallen us in these days have been, without aiiy doubc, 
a punishment for the sin committed by your worship agaínst 
the rule of your Knighthood in not keeping the vow which 
you made not to eat bread on a set table ñor sport with the 
Queen, with all the rest that belongs to it, and which your 
worship swore to keep, until you got that helmet of 
Malandrino,^ or whatever they cali the Moor, for I do not 
well remember. 

^— Thou art very right, Sancho, said Don Quixote ; but 
to tell thee the truth it had passed from my memory ; and 
hold thou also Tor certain that for the íault of not putting 
me in mind of it in time that matter of the bknket happen^ 
to thee ; but I make amends, for, in the order of chivaby, 
there are ways of compounding for everything. 

— Did I then by chance vow anything ? replied Sancho. 

— It matters not that thou didst not swear, said Don 
Quixote \ enough that I hold thee not very clear of com- 
plicity ; and at any rate it will not be amiss to provide us 
with a remedy. 

— If that be so then, said Sancho^ mind your worship does 
not once more forget this as you did that about the oath ; 

^ So Sancho calU Mambrí&o (see ch. z.). 
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perhaps the phantoms will have a mind to take another turn 
at diverting themselves with me, and even with your worship, 
if they see you so wilful. 

While talking thus the darkness overtook them in the 
middle of the road before they could reach or find any place 
in which to shelter themselves that night, and the worst of 
it was that they were perishing of hunger, for with the loss 
of their wallet they had lost their whole pantry and provender. 
And to complete this misfbrtune there befell them an adven- 
ture which, without any artifice, really looked like one.^ 
The night set in somewhat dark, but for all that they 
journey^ on, Sancho thinking that within one or two 
leagues they would surely find some inn, seeing that was the 
King's highway. Going along thus, the night dark, the 
squire hungry, and the master with a good stomach for 
supper, they saw coming towards them on the same road 
they were taking a great multitude of lights, which looked 
like nothing else than stars in motion. Sancho was startled 
by the sight of them, ñor did Don Quixote altogether like 

' Nawrete, ín hit Life of Cervantes^ tdlt a oiríout ttory, which he believet 
to be the original of thii adventure. In 1591, a certain holy monk, San Juan 
de U Croa, died in hit convent at Ubeda, which it near Baesa, of a pettílent 
fever, — <aUntyrmt ^/i/nMri,— whote body, after heing bmied nine montht, wat 
removed at night in great tecrecy to another convent at Segovia, many ttrange 
tignt and oment attending the trantUtion. The taint wat fovnd freth and un- 
corrupted, dittilling tweet odourt. On the road a man appeared tuddenly on top 
of a high hill, and called ont in a lond voice, " Wkithtr arg y takmg tki iainfi 
Mf t Leénft it vtktrt it toas" Before it reached Scgovia, the corpte-bearert 
tettified to teeing, dnring itt trantit, many thining lightt round abont the chett 
which contained the venerable relie The aflUr cnded in a tuit by the dty of 
Ubeda againtt the dty of Scgovia, heard before Pope Clement VIII., who 
ordcred the reatitntion of the holy remaint to their original tomb. Ultimately, 
so great wat the rductance of the Scgoviant to part with the tacred corpae, a 
compromite wat made with the people of Ubeda, the taint't body being divided 
betw c en the two dtiet. Cervantet wat in the province of Oranada abont the 
date of thit affair, which made mnch noitc at the time, and it may be that it 
gave him a hint for Don Qiüzote't adventure, and alto an occation, luch at he 
rarely mittet, of having a tly hit at the derícalt. 
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them y the óne pulled up his ass by the halter, the other bis 
nag by the bridle, and stood still, watching intently to see 
what that might be ; and they saw the lights approaching 
near them, and the closer they carne the larger they seemed, 
at which spectacle Sancho began to tiemble like ene dosed 
with quick-silver,^ and the hair on Don Quixote's head stood 
on end ; but rousíng himself a little he críed : 

— ^This, without doubt, Sancho, should be a very grand 
and perílous adventure, wherein I shall need to show aU my 
valour and might. 

— ^Woe is me ! responded Sancho ; should this adventure 
by chance be one of phantoms, as methinks it is like to be, 
where will there be ribs to bear it ? 

— Be they ever so much phantoms, said Don Quixote, I 
will not allow them to touch a hair of thy raiment ; if the 
other time they befooled thee it was because I could not kap 
the walls of the inn yard ; but now we are on the open plain 
where I shall be able to wield my sword as I please. 

— And if they bewitch and cramp you as they did the 
other time, cried Sancho, what will it avail to be in the open 
plain or not ? 

— For all that, replied Don Quixote, I entreat thee, Sanchoi, 
to have a good heart ; for experience should teach thee what 
mine is. 

— I will, please God, answered Sancho. And the two, 
withdrawing to one side of the road, again gazed attentively 
at the travelling h'ghts, to try to make out what they might 
be ; and after a while they descried a number of men dad in 
white surplices,^ whose fearñil appearance completely extin- 
guished the courage of Sancho Panza, whose teeth began to 

^ Temblar ctmo m aaogado-^^ñ proverbiil phrate, deríved from an idea that 
thote who Uke mercury, auoptg, — or breathe it, u they do who work m quíck- 
•ilver minei, — tremble like the metal. 

* Jffwam/Mií»*— clothed in white to dittingnith them in the dark : an ezpremoa 
chíefly nsed of loldien, who retort to that device in night attackt. 
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chatter, like one with a cold fit of agüe ; and the quaking 
and the teeth-chatteríng increased when they saw distinctly 
what it was ; for they made out some twenty surpliced men, 
all on horseback, with blazing torches in their hands, behínd 
whom there carne a litter covered with black, following 
which there rodé other six draped in mouming down to their 
mules' íeet, for that they were not horses was plainly seen 
by the leisurely pace at which they travelled. The white- 
shirted ones carne along muttering to themselves in a lew 
and plaintive voice. 

This extraordinary visión at such an hour and in so 
solitary a place was quite sufficient to strike terror into the 
heart of Sancho, and almost into his master's/ As for Sancho, 
all his resolution was upset ; though the contrary happened 
with his master, for in that moment his imagination repre- 
sented to him visibly that this was one of the adventures out 
of his books. He íancied the litter to be a bier on which 
was being carried some dead or sorely wounded Knight, the 
avenging of whom was reserved for him alone ; and without 
more consideration he couched his lance, settled himself well 
in his saddle, and with an intrepid air and mien posted himself 
in the middle of the road, by which the white-surpliced train 
had of necessity to pass. And when he saw that they were 
near, he lifted up his voice and cried : 

— Stand ye, Knights, whosoever ye be ; and render me 
account of who ye are, whence ye come, whither ye go^ and 
what it is ye carry in that bier, for to all appearance, either 
ye have done, or some one has done you, some misdeed ; and 
it is fitting and necessary that I should know, either to 
chastise you for the ill ye have done, or to avenge the wrong 
they have done you. 

— ^We travel in haste, answered one of the white-surpliced 
ones, for the inn is far oíF, and we cannot stop to give you 
such an account as you demand. — And spurring his mulé he 
passed forward. 
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Greatly incensed at this answer, Don Quixote laid hold 
of his brídle and said : — Stay, and be more courteous, and 
render me the account I have demanded of you ; or ebe do 
battle with me, all of you. 

The mulé was skittish, and on being seized by the bridle, 
was so íríghtened that, rearing on her hind legs she threw 
her master over her haunches to the ground. A lacquey 
who travelled on foot, seeing him &1], began to abuse Don 
Quixote, who being now thoroughiy enraged, without more 
ado, set his lance in the rest and attacked one of the 
mourners, bringing him to earth badly wounded ; and 
turning upon the rest, it was a thing to see with what agility 
he assailed and routed them, for it seemed as if wings had 
grown to Rozinante at that moment, so nimbly and proudly 
did he move. The white-surpliced ones were all timorous 
folk and unarmed, and so they quitted the fray in a trice 
with all speed, and set oíF to run over the plain with their 
lighted torches, so that they looked like nothing so much as 
masquers flitting about on a gala or festival night. As for 
the mourners, swathed and muffled in their skirts and gowns, 
they were not able to move ; so Don Quixote belaboured 
them all very much at his ease, and compelled them to quit 
the scene much against their will, for they all thought that 
this was no man but a devil from Hell, who had come out 
to rob them of the corpse they were carrying on the litter. 
All this did Sancho believe, astonished at his master's intre- 
pidity, saying to himself : — ^Truly this master of mine is as 
mighty and valiant as he says. 

There lay on the ground a burning torch near the first man 
whom his mulé had overthrown, by the light of which Don 
Quixote could see him ; and, coming up to him, he set the 
point of his lance to his &ce, calling on him to surrender, or 
else he would sky him. To which the fallen man replied : — 
I am quite surrendered enough, for I cannot move, having 
a broken leg. I beseech your worship, if you be a Christian, 
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sby me not, for you will commit a great sacrilege, as I am a 
Licentiate, and have taken the first orders. 

— ^Who the dcvil has brought you here ? cried Don 
Quixote ; you being a man of the Church ? 

— WhO) Sir ? replied the fallen one ; why, my evil luck. 

— ^Then still worse threatens you, said Don Quixote, 
if you do not satisfy me in all that I first demanded of you. 

— Your worship shall be promptly satisfied, replied the 
Licentiate ; and therefbre know that though just now I said 
I was a Licentiate, I am only a Bachelor, and cali myself 
Alonzo López. I am a native of Alcobendas ; ^ I come 
from the city of Baeza, with eleven other priests, who are 
they that have fled with the torches ; we are going to the 
city of Segovia, accompanying a dead body which lies in that 
litter, which is that of a gentleman who died in Baeza, 
where he was deposited, and now, as I said, we are carrying 
his bones to their buríal-place, which is in Segovia, where he 
was born. 

— And who killed him ? asked Don Quixote. 

— God, through the agency of a pestilent fever which 
took him, answered the Bachelor. 

— In that case, said Don Quixote, the Lord hath re- 
lieved me of the task I should have takdn on myself of 
avenging his death had any other slain him. But he being 
dead through Him who killed him, there is nothing for it 
but to be silent and submit. I should do the same were He 
to slay me. And I would have your Reverence know that 

^ Alcobendas ii a tmall town levtn or dght milct north of Madrid. Why 
thoiild the ñame and place of the príett be particnlarísed ?-— ScSor Benjumea, the 
anthor of lome ingenioiu bnt ümtastic tractt on Dm S^táxott^ has a theory here 
which I think worthy of some attention, It is that, under the ñame of the 
príest whom Don Quizóte overthrows, is veiled an allinion to Cervantes* oíd 
enemy, Blanco de Paz, the Dominican. Lofea át jikohendsi is an anagram of 
Ei io ét BiMmeo d* Pa», The whole adventare is obviovsly intended to bring 
into ridicnle a weU-known contemporary occnrrence of the time, Coald Blanco 
de Paz have been mized np in this bnsiness ?— -This ecdesiastic is fbund 
mytteríoiisly crosiing Cervantes* path in several paisages of hn liié. 
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I am a Knight of La Mancha, hight Don Quíxote, and 
that my office and duty are to roam the world, setting 
wrongs straight, and redressing injuries. 

— I do not know how that about setting wrongs straight 
can be, said the Bachelor ; since ñx>m straight 70U have 
turned me crooked, leaving me with a faroleen leg which 
will never see itself straight again all the days of its Ufe, and 
the injury you have redressed in me is to leave me injured 
in such a way that I shall remain injured fbr ever ; and a 
sufficient misadventure has it been to iáll in with you who 
go seeking adventures. 

— ^AU things, said Don Quixote, do not happen after the 
same order. The mischief was, Sir Bachelor Alonzo López, 
in your coming as you did fay night, dad in those surplices, 
with torches lighted, chanting and covered with mouming, 
so that, naturally, you looked like some evil thing and of 
the other world ; and so I could not avoid fulfiUing my 
obligation in attacking you, and I should have attacked you, 
even though verily I had known that you were the devib from 
Hell themselves, for such I ever believed and took you to be. 

— ^Then since my destiny has so willed it, said the 
Bachelor, I beseech your worship, Sir Knight Errant, who 
has done me so ill an errand, help me to rise ñx>m under this 
mulé who holds one leg of mine fast between the stirrup 
and the saddle. 

— I might have talked to you till morning, replied Don 
Quixote ; till when were you going to wait to tell me of 
your troufale ? 

He then at once summoned Sancho Panza; but the 
squire had no mind to come, fbr he was occupied in dis- 
loading a sumpter mulé which those worthy gentlemen ^ had 

^ Buems sdkres^ — the Atumi befan the ttSera is ironíaü, a prooí^ with what 
foUowrt aboQt cienes being alwiys well provided with good cheer, thit the 
reference to the religiovs profession is not meant to be a flattering aot^ m spite of 
Don Qiiisote*s protestations of loyalty to the Chnrch. 
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brought with them, well stored with provender. Sancho 

made a bag of his coat, and, thrustíng into it all he could 

and as much as the sack would hold, loaded his ass, and then 

ran to his master's cali and helped to relieve the Bachelor 

from the weight of his mulé ; and, placing him upon her 

back, he gave him his torch, and Don Quixote hade him 

follow his companions' track, and beg their pardon on his 

accoimt for the injury which he could not help doing them. 

And said Sancho: — If by chance these gentlemen should ^ 

wish to know who is the valorous one that served them so, /J^*^ 

let your worship tell them that it is the &mous Don Quixote Jr^!í^^^'^ 

of La Mancha, who is otherwise called the Knight of the 1 ^urtT^t 

Rueful Feature.1 ' ^ "^ 

With this the Bachelor departed ; ^ and Don Quixote 

^ Cabaüerc dt la Triste Figura, The tramUtort, with nearly one consent, 
ha ve agreed to interpret/^wa as meaning o&ly Don Quizóte*! fiíoe. Shelton 
maket it Hl-favoared Face i Mottenx, DoUfid Cotrntenatue f SmoUett, Ibiefii 
Cnmtenancey — in which he ia followed by Mr. Omiiby. Jarvia only has it 
Sonvwfitl Figure^ which ia literal, and dearly what was intended. Figtira, if we 
can trust etymology and the dictionaríes, means ** figure,** — that is, the whole 
fbrm and aspect of the man, not the fiíce only. Covarrubias, who was almost 
contemporary with Cervantes, gives no other meaning. The word ** finture,*' 
standing as it did in oíd English fbr hot and shape together, seenu to me to 
txfítM figura better than any other, especially as a chivalric and antique designa- 
tion. In Shakspeare ** feature ** is nearly always used in its prímitive sense of the 
whole shape or make-up {factura), ** Cheated of fieature by dissembling nature ** 
{RicAará III,), In Milton Death is called *< the grim feature.** It is urged that 
Don Quixote ''never could have contemplated painting a fuU length on his 
shield.** Why not ? Such a blasón would have been stríctly in accordance with 
precedent. King Abíes of Ireland, who was slain by Amadis, bore on his shield 
a Knight with a headless giant, in token of a feat performed by himself {jímadis, 
ble i. ch. iz.). 

* Here a great, and, as it seems to me, a most unwarrantable, liberty is taken 
with the received tezt by Señor Hartzenbusch, who, to make the passage read 
better, and to correct an inadvertence of the author, interpolates a sentence giving 
to the deric the words which in all other editions are put in the mouth of Don 
Quizóte, with reüerence to the canon. Si fuis madente Diabob (see page 237). 
It is true that the sentence occurs (not in the place given to it by Hartzenbusch, 
but elsewhere) in the first of Cuesta*s two editions of 1605. But in the second 
of 1605, and in the third, of 1608, the tezt runs as I have translated it, with 
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asked Sancho what had moved him to cali him the Knight út 
the Rueful Feature, then more than at any other tíme. 

— I will tell you why, answered Sancho ; because I was 
looking at you some time by the light of the torch which 
that unlucky wight was cariying, and tnily your wonhip 
has got of kte the sorriest figure I have ever seen ; and it 
must be owing either to your being tired out after this 
battle, or to the loss of your grínders and teeth. 

— It is not that, replied Don Quixote ; but to the Sage ^ 
on whom the charge has devolved of writing the history of 
my exploits, it must have seemed fitting that I should take 
some appellative, as took all the Knights of yore. One 
called himself He of the Flaming Sword; one He §f thi 
Unicom; this was Of the Damseb; that Of the Photnix^ 
another was The Knight of the Griffin; another He §f 
Death; and by these ñames and distinctive devices were 
they known through all the compass of the earth.^ And so 
I tell thee that the aforesaid Sage hath put it into thy mouth 
and into thy mind now to cali me The Knight of the Ruifid 
Feature^ as I intend to cali myself from this day forward ; 



better senie and cerUinly bettcr anthoríty. The ecUtíoa of i6ot mut be 
aMumed, as every other editor and crític of Dm Sluhtmt exoept ffíitprnhMfh. 
indnding the Spanith Royal Academy, has assnmed, to be the tat as finaUy 
revised and corrected (however carelessly) by Cervantes. And certainly he coold 
never have intended to make Don Quizóte say, ** I do not nnderstand that Latku** 
Snrely the Knight has already given proof of a snffident knowledge of Latía to 
nnderstand what must have been in that age a common fbrm of words. 

1 **The Knight of the FUming Sword** was Amadis of Grcece| he **off the 
Unicom ** was Belianis, who vndcr this ñame won the prise at the tonnuuncnt 
of London j he " of the Damsels ** was Florandino of Macedonia, in JE/ Csimflin 
de ia Cnmi he '*of the Phorniz'* was Florarían of Thrace, who is ene of the 
Knights in FbrittI di Nifttea; he ''of the Griffin** is cw^mm ia maay 
romances. Count Aremberg was so designated in the jonata hdá at Biaa by 
Mary of Burgvndy, in hononr of her brother. Charles V., aad her Bepliew, 
Philip, in 1549. He **of Death** was the grim ñame choacn Ibr a time by 
Amadis of Greece. Among other snch dcsignations ta the ronaacci are tht 
Knighto Gloomy, Painfnl, Sorrowínl, Namekss, Hopeksa,— ** of the Orcm, 
Shield,** ** of the Bine Shield,** •« of the Basilisk,*' •« of the Black Eafk,** etc. 
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and that such ñame may square with me the better I am 
resolved, when there is an opportunity, to have a very ruefíil 
figure painted on my shield. 

— ^There is no need to waste time and money in having 
that figure made, said Sancho ; all that has to be done is that 
your worship should discover your own, and show your íace 
to those who look at you, when, without more ado and 
without other image or shield, they will ñame you He ofthe 
Ruefid Feature ; and believe me that I am speaking the truth, 
and I promise you (and in jest be it said) that hunger and 
the loss of your grínders has given your worship so evil a 
fiíce that you may well spare yourself the rueñil painting. 

Don Quixote laughed at Sancho's pleasantry ; never-^ 
theless, he resolved to cali himself by that ñame when he 
could have it painted on his shield or buckler, according to 
his íáncy ; and, said he : — I apprehend, Sancho^ that I lie 
under the ban of excommunication for having laid hands 
violently on sacred things according to that canon : Si quis 
suadente Diaboloj etc., ^ though I am well aware that I laid 
not my hands but this lance ; moreover, I did not suspect 
that I was engaging with priests or things of the Church, 
which, like the Catholic and íaithñil Christian that I am, I 
respect and adore, but with phantoms and spectres of the 
other world. And, if it come to the worst, I have in 
remembrance what happened to the Cid Ruy Diez when he 
demolished the chair of the ambassador of that King before 
his Holiness the Pope, who excommunicated him for it ; . 
and yet the good Rodrigo de Bivar bore himself on that day 
like a very noble and valiant Knight.' 

^ S fuit stuuUmti Diaboio kujmt taeriUgii vithtm vei ertmen mcttmrit^ etc, Bowle 
givet the wordt firom the Duntrnn Auram of Gradan. 

* Thia apocryphal epiíode in the life of the Cid, invcnted by tome patríotic 
Spaniard when the ríYalry between Spain and Franoe wat at iti hdght, fbnni the 
subject of one of the bailada beginning, A cmcüio dentro en Roma (Duran, voU i. p. 
495). The legend ia given otherwise in the 06mca del Gd^ the place being Thon- 
louae instead of Rome. Fathcr Manuel Risco, and other ecdedaftical hiitoriant, 
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On hearing this the Bachelor went oíF, as ha^ been said, 
without replying a word.^ 

Don Quixote wíshed to sce if the body which the litter 
contained was bones or not, but Sancho would not agree, 
saying : — Sir, your worship has ended this perilous adventure 
more safely for yourself than all the others I have seen. 
These people, though conquered and routed, might come to 
reckon that he who conquered them was but one single 
person, and, abashed and ashamed of this, they might take 
heart again, and seek us, and give us enough to do. The 
ass is in good trim ; the mountain is near ; hunger presses ; 
we have nothing to do but step a retreat gracefuUy, and, as 
the saying is, the dead to the grave the Uve to the loaf? And 
driving his ass before him, he prayed his master to fbllow, 
who, feeling that Sancho was right, did so without replying. 
They proceeded a little way between two hills, until they 
found themselves in a wide, secluded valley, where they 
alighted, and Sancho unloaded the ass ; and, stretched upon 
the green grass, with hunger for sauce, they breakíásted, 
lunched, dined, and supped all at once, appeasing their 
stomachs out of more than one hamper which those gentle- 
men cienes with the defíinct (who seldom permit themselves 
to fare badly) carried on their sumpter-mule. But there 

are at great tronble to ahow that the Cid could not have committed lo great 
an oflfence againat the Holy Father ; bat their pains are needlesa, for it ia certain 
that Ruy Diex wat never ont of Spain. Aa to the Cid's orthodoxy, it waa alwaya 
more than donbtful, as Don Quizóte leema to hint. 

^ Thit sentence ii dearly a piece of careleMnen on the part of the anthor, 
who has already told os tiut the Bachelor had gone away. The cfaapter ¡a one 
of the worst printed in Don ¿(¡theott, and has given great tronble to the editora. 
Here, as elsewhere, I follow what I hold to be the only safe míe, of giving n 
meaning to every word of the tezt, to fu* as it can bear a meaning, without 
regard to what Cervantes shonld or could have written. Doubtleía he could 
have made Don S^uixott better had he pleased. But he did not do to, and donbt- 
lets it is good enough. 

' El muerto ¿ la ufmUmra y ti vivo i la Apgaaa — a proverb^ worded otherwiae 
in the coUection of Nufies, EJ mutrto á lajotaday ti vivo a la hogama, 
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befell them another misfortune which Sancho took to be the 
wont of al], which was that they had no wine to drínk, ñor 
even water to come to mouth; and, being parched with 
thirst, Sancho, observing that the meadow where they were 
was thick with green and tender grass, said — what shall be 
told in the next chapter. 
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Ofthe adventurey never befare seen or heard of achieved hy the 
valorous Don ^uixoteofLa Mancha^ with less perUthan 
any ever achieved by the mostfamous Knight in the world 

— It is impossible, good master, but that this grass bears 
wítness that about here there must be some spring or brook 
which keeps the herbage moist, and therefore it were well 
that we should go a little íarther, so that we may alight on 
some place where we may quench this terrible thirst 
which plagues us, which, beyond a doubt, is more painful 
than hunger. 

The coimsel seemed good to Don Quixote \ so, taking 
Rozinante by the bridle, and Sancho his ass by the halter, 
after he deposited upon him the fragments which were left 
of the supper, they began to march up the meadow, feeling 
their way, for the darkness of the night permitted them to 
see nothing. But they had not gone two hundred paces 
when a great noise of water reached their ears, as if 
tumbling down from some high and steep rocks. The sound 
cheered them exceedingly \ and, halting to listen whence it 
came, on a sudden they heard another loud noise which 
drowned their joy of the water,^ especially in Sancho, who 
was by nature timid and of little courage. They heard, I 

^ ^ue les aguó e» cmtmto del ápuíy — a pUy upon the wordi. Ap$ar ii to 
quench by water, — thence to pnt out, as a fire is, — to diminish. Or it may be 
used in the lenie of abating or weakening, as tavem-keepers do wi^ their liquor 
by watering it. 
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say, some blows struck in a regular measure, with a certain r) J^ * 
rattling of irons and chains which, accompanying the furíou^^ 
roar of the water, would have struck terror ¡nto any other/^ 
heart than that of Don Quixote. J The night, as has been 
said, was dark, and they had happened to come among some 
tall trees, whose leaves, stirred by a gentle breeze, made a 
low, fearful sound, so that the solítude, the place, the 
darkness, the noise of the water, with the rustling of the 
leaves, all caused horror and fright ; and the more when they 
found that the blows ceased not, ñor the wind lulled, ñor the 
morning carne, added to all which was their ignorance of 
the place where they were. But Don Quixote, sustained w¿^ V^ 
by his intrepíd heart, leapt on Rozinante, and, bracing on V ^K 
his buckler, poised his lance, and said : ^ ^ 

— Friend Sancho, thou must know that I was born by \^ 
the will of Heaven, in this our age of iron, to revive therein 
that of gold, or the Golden one, as it is called. I am he fbr 
whom are reserved perils, mighty feats, valiant exploits ; I \ l^T"^ 
am he, I say again, who has to revive them of the Table V /jv 
Round, the Twelve of France, and the Nine of Fame ; * 
who has to consign to oblivíon the Platirs, the Tablantes, 
Olivantes, and Tirantes, the Phoebuses, and the Belianises, 
with the whole herd of the famous Knights Errant of the 
time past, performing in this in which I live such prodigies, 
wonders, and feats of arms as shall eclipse the brightest they 
achieved. Mark well, trusty and loyal squire, the gloom of 
this night, its strange stillness, the dull, confused noise of 
these trees, the fearful sound of that water, in quest of which 
we came, which seems as though it were being hurled and 
ílung down from the lofty mountains of the moon, and that 
incessant thumping which wounds and pains our ears ; 
which things all together and each by itself are sufficient to 
instil fear, dread, and dismay into the bosom of Mars himself ; 
how much more ¡nto that of one who is not used to this 

^ Tkt Nim ofFame, See note to ch. v. 
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kind of incidents and adventures. Yet all that I have 
described to thee are but incentíves and stimulants to my 
^ soul, which cause my heart now to bound within mj bosom 
^-s^ with the longing ¡t feek to encounter this adventure, however 
arduous it may prove. Therefore tighten Rozinante's girths 
a little, and God be with thee ! Wait for me here three 
days, and no more,^ in which, if I should return not, thou 
canst go back to our village, and thence, to do me a favour 
and good service, thou wilt go to £1 Toboso, where thou 
shalt say to my incomparable lady, Dulcinea, that her 
captive Knight died in perfbrming deeds which might make 
him worthy to be called her own. 

When Sancho heard the words of his master, he began to 
weep very piteously, saying to him : — Sir, I know not why 
your worship should engage in so fearful an adventure ; ít is 
night now ; there is no one here sees us ; we can easily turn 
oíF the road and get out of the way of the danger, even 
though we don't drink for three days ; and, since there is no 
one to see us, all the less will there be anybody to set us 
down for cowards. Besides, I have often heard the Priest 
of our village, whom your worship knows very well, preach 
that he who seeks danger perishes therein, so ít is not right 
to tempt God by rushing into so monstrous a feat, out of 
which we cannot escape but by a mirade; and let those 
suffice which Heaven has done for your worship in saving 
you from being tossed in a blanket as I was, and brínging 
you out conqueror, free and safe, from among all those many 
enemies that were with that dead man. And should all this 
not move or soften that heart of yours, let this reflectiozi 
and belief move it, that your worship will hardly have gone 
from here when I, from fright, will give up my soul to any 
one that shall please to carry it away. I went out of my 
country and left children and wiíe to come and serve your 

^ So Amad» of Oía], arríving at the Rock of the Enchanted Damiel, tellt hit 
comrade Oratandor to wait for him no more than three dayí (ch. cnrr.). 
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worship, hoping to do better and not worse ; but, as 
covetousness doth burst the bag,^ so with me it has rent my 
hopes asunder, for just as I had them most lively for wínning 
that plaguy, ill-starred Isle which your worship has so often 
promised me, I see that in payment and change for it you 
wish to leave me now in a spot away from all human walk. 
By the one only God, good master, do me not this scathe ; ' 
and if your worship will not give up altogether attempting 
this deed, put it oíF at least till the morning, for by what 
the art tells me I learnt when a shepherd, it should not be three 
hours from now to dawn, for the mouth of the Horn is over 
the head, and shows midnight in the line of the left paw.^ 

— How canst thou see, Sancho, said Don Quixote, wherc 
that mouth is or that head thou speakest of, the night being 
so dark that not a star is visible in the whole sky ? 

— That's tnie, said Sancho j but fear has many eyes, and 
sees things beneath the earth, how much more above in the 
sky ; besides, we may in good reason suppose that it wants 
but little from this to daybreak. 

— Let it want what it may, answered Don Quixote, it 
shall not be said of me now or at any time that tears and 
prayers have turned me aside from doing that which is due 
to the quality of Knight. Therefore, Sancho, prithee be 
silent, for God, who hath put it into my heart now to essay 
this unparalleled and dreadful adventure, will take care to 
watch over my safety and soothe thy affliction. What thou 

^ La etdieia rompe a taco—^ proverb. 

' No me faga tai desaguisado, Sancho fallí herc, as eUewhere, into hit ma8ter*t 
high-flown language. 

' Bocina, the Hunting-Hom, a ñame given in that age to the constellatíon 
Ursa Minor, The mode of calculating midnight, as explained in the Hydrcgrapkia 
of Andrés de Pozo (1584], was to imagine the Hom to form with its seven minor 
stars a cross, with the Pole Star in the centre, the two arms of which formed 
difíérent angles according to the season of the year. At the begínning of Augnst 
it would be midnight along the line of the leít arm, as Sancho says. According 
to the chronological plan of the story as elaborated by Vicente de los Rios, the 
date of this adirentnre should be the night between the 24th and 25th of August. 
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hast to do is to tighten well the girths of Rozinante and rest 
here, for I will soon return, alíve or dead. 

Sancho, perceiving his master's final resolution, and how 
little his tears, counsels, and entreatíes prevailed with him, 
determined to have recourse to his tríckery, and to make him 
wait till daylight if he could ; and so, while he was tighten- 
ing the horse's girths, he slyly, and without being felt, tied 
with his ass's halter the two fore feet of Rozinante in such 
a manner that when Don Quixote wished to start he could 
not, as the horse was unable to move but by jumps. Seeing 
the success of his stratagem, Sancho Panza exclaimed : — Lo, 
sir ! behold how Heaven, moved by my tears and prayers, 
has ruled that Rozinante shall not be able to stir ; and if you 
persist in urging, spurring, and striking him, it will be to 
anger Fortune and kick, as the saying is, against the prícks. 

Don Quixote fretted exceedingly, but the more he set his 
heeis to the horse the less could he move him, and so, with- 
out any suspicion of the tying, he thought it best to be quiet 
and wait till the day should break, or until Rozinante could 
proceed, verily believing that this came of something else 
than Sancho's artifice, and so he said to him : 

— Since it is so, Sancho, that Rozinante is not able to 
move, I am content to wait here until morning smiles, 
although I weep that it lingers in the coming. 

— There's no need, replied Sancho, for I will entertsdn 
your worship by telling you stories from now to daylight, 
unless you like to dismount and snatch a little sleep upon the 
green grass, after the custom of Knights Errant, so that you 
may be the fresher when the day and the moment shall come 
for tackling that incomparable adventure which awaits you. 

— Whom cali you to dismount or whom to sleep i said 
Don Quixote ; am I, perchance, one of the Knights who 
take their repose amid dangers ? Sleep thou, that wert bom 
for sleeping, or do what thou wilt, for I will do what I 
perceive to be most befitting my vocation. 
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— Good master, be not angry, your worship, replied 
Sancho ; I did not mean all that. — And, coming to him, he 
laid one hand on the pommel of the saddie and the other on 
the cande, so that he stood hugging his master's left thigh, 
without daring to stir from him a fínger's breadth, so greatly 
was he terrified at the strokes which stíU resounded ín a 
regular measure. Don Quixote bade him tell some story 
for his entertainment, as he had promised, to which Sancho 
replied that he would if his fear at what he was hearing 
would let him. — But for all that, said he, I will do my best 
to tell you a story which, if I manage to tell it, and be not 
interrupted, is the very best of stories. And let your worship 
attend, for now I begin : — ^There was what there was ; may 
the good which is to come be for all, and the harm for him 
who goes to seek it ; ^ and take note, your worship, master 
mine, that the beginning which the oíd folk put to their 
tales was not just as each pleased, for it was a sentence of 
Cato, the Román Incenser,' who says — Evil to him who 
goes to lookfor it^ which fíts in here like a ring to the fínger, 
to the eíFect that your worship should remain quiet and not 
go seeking after harm anywhere, but for us to go back by 
another road, since nobody forces us to foUow this, where so 
many terrible things aíFright us. 

— Pursue thy story, Sancho, cried Don Quixote, and 
leave the road we have to pursue to my charge. 

— I say, then, continued Sancho, that in a village of 
Estremadura there was a shepherd, — goatherd I should say, 

^ Erau que se era^ el bien fue viniere para todas, y el mal para quien lo fiere á 
buscar, According to Pellicer, thit was a common formula by way of preface to 
the popular storiet when told by mttic people. The custom smacks strongly of 
an Eattem orígin. Something like thit form of words is used to thit day by 
Hinduttani story-tellert. 

^ Catón ZonzorinOf sayí Sancho, meaning Catón ei Censorino^ or Cato the Censor, 
whose sayings were much in vogue at that períod among the nnleamed as well as 
the leamed. Sancho's blunder has a spice of malice in it, as usual, for sum» is 
"astupid feUow." 
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for he kept goats, — which shepherd or goatherd, as my story 
goes, was called Lope Ruiz, and this Lope Ruíz fell in leve 
with a shepherdess who was called Torndva, which shep- 
herdess called Torralva was daughter to a rích flock-master, 
and this rich flock-master 

— If thou tellest thy story, Sancho, in that fiíshion, said 
t> X TDon Quixote, repeating twice over what thou hast to say, 
'^v i thou wilt not finish in two days. Speak connectedly, and 
\ tell it like a man of intelligence, or else say nothing. 

— In the same fashion that I am telling it, replied Sancho, 
they tell all the stories in my country, and I have no other 
way of telling it, ñor is it fair that your worship should ask 
me to make new customs. 

— Tell it as thou pleasest, answered Don Quixote, for 
since Fate wills that I can do naught else than listen to thee, 
proceed. 

— And so, dear master of my heart, continued Sancho, as 
I have said, this shepherd fell in love with Torralva, the 
shepherdess, who was a buxom, rakish wench,^ with some- 
what of a mannish turn, for she had little moustaches, — I 
think I see her now. 

— Didst know her then ? asked Don Quixote. 

— No, I did not know her, answered Sancho ; but he 
who told me this tale said that it was so certain and true, 
that when I told it to any one else I might avouch and 
swear that I had seen it all. And so as the days went and 
the days came, the Devil, who sleeps not *and embroils 
everything, so contrived it that the love which the shepherd 
had for the shepherdess was turned to hate and ill-will, and 
the reason, according to evil tongues, was a certain measure 
of jealousy she caused him, such as passed the bound and 
trespassed on the forbidden ; and so much was it that the 
shepherd hated her thcnceforward, and so as not to 



*■ Zahareña, — an epithet proper to hawking, — applied to a bird difficolt to 
lame, a ^ haggard." 
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her any more he resolved to fly from that country, and 
go where his eyes should never behold her more. Then 
Torralva, when she found herself scorned by Lope, straight 
fell to loving him more than ever she had loved him 
before. 

— That, quoth Don Quixote, is the natural disposition 
of women, — to disdain those that love them, and to love 
those that hate them ; go on, Sancho. 

— It carne to pass, said Sancho, that the shepherd carried 
out his resolve, and driving his goats before him, took the 
road along the plains of Estremadura to pass over into the 
kingdom of Portugal. Torralva, who learnt of it, went 
away after him, and followed him on foot and bare-Iegged, 
afar oíF, with a pilgrim's staff ín her hand and a scríp round 
her neck, in which she carried, as they say, a bit of a looking- 
glass and another of a comb, and I know not what litde 
bottle of washes for her face ; but let her carry what she did, 
for I care not to set about verifying it for the present, all I 
say is that the shepherd, as they say, carne with his flock to 
pass over the river Guadiana, which at that season was 
swoUen, and almost away from its bed ; and at the spot he 
came to there was neither boat ñor bark ñor any one to pass 
him or his flock to the other side, at which he was much 
put out, for he saw that Torralva was approaching, and 
would give him much trouble with her prayers and tears. 
However, he went looking about till at last he saw a físher- 
man, who hací by him a boat so small that it could only hold 
one person and one goat ; and upon this he spoke and agreed 
with him to carry himself and three hundred goats which he 
was driving across. The físherman got into the boat, and 
carried over a goat, returned and carried over another, and 
came back again and carried over another. — Let your worship 
keep count of the goats which the físherman is carrying over, 
for if one should slip from your memory the tale will be 
ended, and it will be impossible to tell a word of it more. — 
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I go on, then, and say that the landing-place on the other 
side was covered with mud and slippery, and delayed the 
físherman a good deal in going and coming ; yet fbr all that 
he returned for another goat, and another, and another 

— Reckon that he has carried them all over, said Don 
Quixote, and do not keep going and coming in that fáshion, 
or thou wilt not make an end of passíng them over in a 
twelvemonth. 

— How many have gone over up to this time? asked 
Sancho. 

— How the devil do I know ? replied Don Quixote. 

— There, now ; what did I tell you, to keep a good 
count ? by the Lord, then, the tale is ended, for there ís no 
going any ferther. 

— How can that be, replied Don Quixote; is it so 
essential to the narrative to know the goats who have passed 
over so exactly, that if one of their number be missed thou 
canst not go on with the story ? 

— No, sir, by no manner of means, answered Sancho ; 
fbr as soon as I asked your worship to tell me how many 
goats had passed, and you replied that you did not know, in 
that same instant there went away out of my memory what 
remained to tell, and faith but there was much goodness in 
it and diversión. 

— So then, said Don Quixote, the story is íinished ? 

— ^'Tis as finished as my mother, said Sancho. 

— Verily I say, replied Don Quixote, that thou hast told 
me the most novel tale, story, or history ^ that any one in 

^ Thit tale of Sancho's is very oíd, and the " teU " with which it condadet 
common to stories told with the object of spinning out the time. It is fbimd in 
the Cento NaveJie Antickt ; also in one of the French fabiiaux in the collection of 
Barbazan, where a sleepy " fiíbleor," being ordered by the King to tell him m 
story, repeats this, coming to a stop when the boat begins taking over the aheep, 
for the reason that the boat is small and the sheep are many — 

Or laissons les berbiz passer, 
£t pnis porrons assez conter. 
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the world could conceive, and never was such a way of 
telling it and leaving it seen in a lifetime, although I 
expected nothing other from thy excellent wit ; but I marvel 
not, for possibly that ceaseless clatter has disturbed thine 
understanding. 

— AIl that may be, responded Sancho, but I know that as 
to my tale there is no more to tell, for there it ends where the 
mistake in the reckoning of the passage of the goats begins. 

— ^Let it end, and in a good hour, where it will, said Don 
Quixote ; and now let us see whether Rozinante is able to 
move. — Again he applied his heels to his horse, who again 
gave some jumps and stood still, so securely was he tied. 

Here it chanced that whether from the cold of the 
morning which now broke, or that Sancho had supped oíF 
some laxative things, or that it was a cali of nature, which 
is what we must beiieve, there came to him the inclination 
and desire to do that which no one else could do for him ; 
but so great was the fear which had invaded his heart that he 
did not daré to withdraw from his master a nail's breadth.^ 
V Yet to think of leaving undone what he wanted to do was 
also impossible, and so what he did, taking a middle course,' 
was to let go his right hand by which he was holding 
the cantle behind, and with this softly and without any noise 
he loosened the running string by which his breeches were 
kept up without any other hdp ; that being untied, they fell 
about his feet, and held him like íetters. Then he raised 
his shirt as well as he could, and exposed to the air a pair of 

In the Diuip/ina Clericaih of Pedro Alfonso, the Jew convert, who was phytician 
to King Alfonso I. of Aragón (about a.d. i 100], the same story is told by a 
father to his son, — the author alleging in his preiace that he had taken his storiea 
from the Arabic. It is probably mnch older than this, and of undonbted Eastem 
origin. In India it is a nursery tale told by ^aht to children, who are bidden to 
go to slecp until all the goats have crossed. 

^ Un negro de tma — lit. ^ a black of the nail." 

^ For bien de pa% — a term used in disputes where, for the sake of peace, some- 
thing is yielded lets than the strict right, so that both parties may be contented. 
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buttocks, which were none of the smallest. This done^ 
which he fancied was all that he had to do to get out of that 
terrible griping and anguish, there was presented to him 
another and greater difficulty, which was that he feared he 
could not relieve himself without some report and sound ; so 
he set to grinding his teeth and drawing in his shoulders, 
hoidíng his breath as much as he could. But with all these 
precautions he was so unfortunate as after all to make a little 
noise, which diíFered from that which was causing them so 
much terror. Don Quixote heard ít and said : 

— What report is that, Sancho ? 

— I know not, sir, replied he j something new it must 
be, for these adventures and misventures never begin for a 
little thing. 

He again tried his luck, and succeeded so well that with- 
out further noise and disturbance he found himself free of 
the load which had given him so much distress. But inas- 
much as Don Quixote had the sense of smelling as quick as 
that of hearing, and Sancho was pinned so cióse to him as 
that the fumes ascended upwards almost in a straight Une, it 
could not be helped but that some should reach his nose ; 
and scarce did they arrive there when, going to its succour 
and holding it between his fingers, he said, in a voice some- 
what snuffling : 

— ^Methinks, Sancho, thou art in great fear. 

— ^Yes, I am, responded Sancho ; but how does your 
worship perceive it now more than ever ? 

— In that more than ever thou smellest, and not of amber, 
replied Don Quixote. 

— Very like I do, said Sancho, but it is no fault of mine, 
but of your worship, who drags me about at unseasonable 
hours and at these unaccustomed paces. 

— Retire three or four of them off, friend, said Don 
Quixote (this without letting go his fingers fi-om his nose), 
and henceforth take more account of thy person and of what 
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thou owest to mine, for the over-much iamiliarity I have 
with thee has engendered this contempt. 

— ni wager, replied Sancho, that your worship thinks I 
have done something with my person I should not do. 

— It is worse to stir it, friend Sancho, responded Don 
Quixote. 

In this and other such converse master and man passed 
the night ; and Sancho, seeing that in a little more the 
morning would break, very carefuUy released Rozinante and 
tied up hís breeches. As soon as Rozinante found himself 
free, although of himself he was never very mettlesome, he 
seemed to revive and began to paw with his hoofs, for to 
curvet (by his leave) he was unable. Don Quixote, observing 
that Rozinante could now move, took it for a good sign, and 
believed that it was for him to attempt that fearful adventure. 

By this time the day had broken and things could dis- 
tinctly be seen, when Don Quixote perceived that he was 
among some tall trees that were chestnuts, which cast a very 
dark shadow. He perceived also that the hammering did 
not cease, but could not discover what caused it, and so 
without further delay he made Rozinante feel the spurs, and 
turning to take leave of Sancho, he directed him to wait 
there for him three days, at the most, as he had already told 
him, and if at the end of them he had not returned, to take 
it for certain that it had pleased God he should end his days 
in that perilous adventure. He again repeated to him the 
message and errand which he had to carry on his behalf to 
his Lady Dulcinea, and as to what related to payment for his 
Services, Sancho should give himself no concern, for he had 
drawn up his will before leaving his village, wherein he 
would fínd he was satisfied in all touching his wages, — in 
due proportion to the time he had served ; but if God should 
bring him out of that peril, safe and sound and without 
damage, the squire might hold that promised Isle as more 
than certain. 
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Sancho began to weep afresh to hear once more the pítiñil 
words of his good master, and resolved not to leave hím till 
the ñnal issue and end of that business. (From these tears 
and this resolve, so honourable to Sancho Panza, the author 
of this hístory gathers that he must have been well born, and 
at least an oíd Christian.) This tenderness of heart did 
somewhat soften his master, but not so much as to betrajr 
him to any weakness ; on the contrary, dissembling as best 
he might, he began to travel towards the point where the 
noise of the water and the hammering seemed to come. 

Sancho foUowed on foot, leading by the halter, as he was 
wont to do, his ass, the constant companion of his prosperous 
and adverse fortunes. Having gone a good distance among 
those chestnuts and shady trees, they carne to a little meadow 
which lay at the foot of some high rocks, down which a 
mighty rush of water descended. At the base of the rocks 
were some rudely-built houses, looking rather like ruins of 
buildíngs than dwellings, out of which, they became aware, 
issued the din and clatter of the strokes which still never 
ceased. Rozinante started at the noise of the water and of 
the hammering, and, quieting him, Don Quixote advanced 
gradually nearer to the houses, commending himself with all 
his soul to his lady, and supplicating her fávour in that 
formidable task and enterprise, and, by the way, commend- 
ing himself also to God that He might not fbrget him.^ 
Sancho did not quit his master's side, but stretched forth his 
neck and his eyes as íar as he could from between Rozinante's 
legs to see if he could make out what it was that had caused 
him so much terror and dismay. They had gone about a 
hundred paces farther when, on turning a córner, the veiy 
cause, — for there could be no other, — of that horrid and to 
them terrible sound which had held them all that night in 
suspense and fear, became clear and patent. This was (if, 

^ A part of thit passage, the commendation to his lady, was erated in the jbdae 
Expurgatorius of Portugal, 1624. 
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reader, thou wilt take it not in disgust and anger) six 
fuUing-hammers which, with their successive strokes, made 
all that din.^ 

When Don Quixote perceived what it was, he was 
struck dumb, and covered with confusión from head to foot. 
Sancho looked at him, and saw that he hung his head down 
on his breast with signs of being ashamed. Don Quixote, 
too, looked at Sancho, and saw that he had his cheeks dis- 
tended and his mouth full of laughter, with evident tokens 
of waiting to explode with it ; and his gloom did not pre- 
vail so much with him that at the sight of Sancho he could 
refrain from laughing himself. When Sancho saw his' 
master had begun, he burst out in such a manner as that he 
had need to catch his sides with his hands to prevent them 
splitting. Four times he stopped, and as often renewed his 
laughter with the same violence as at fírst, upon which Don 
Quixote gave him to the devil, especially when he heard him 
repeat in a gibing way : ^ — Thou hast to know, O friend 
Sancho, that I am born in this an age of iron to revive 
therein, by the will of Heaven, the golden or that of gold ; 

1 am he for whom are reserved penis, mighty deeds, valorous 
exploits. — And thus he went on repeating all or most of the 
words which Don Quixote had uttered when first they heard 
that terrible hammeríng. 

^ There are still some fulling-millt, apparently of oíd conttraction, ttanding 
oa the baoks of the Upper Guadiana, shortly after it issaet from the Lagoona, 
near the village of Ruidera, which are believed to be the very same which Cer- 
vantes has here described. But thongh the scene is one which he might have 
had in his mind, the rocíes, and the tall trees (not chestnats here, but poplars), 
and the water, corresponding to his descríption, it is difficult to make this spot 
fít into the accepted itinerary of Don Quixote. According to the road and the 
rate they have been travelling since leaving the inn of Juan Palomeque, the 
Knight and the sqnire should be now a little east of Ciudad Real, near the site 
of the small town of Almagro, which is some fifty miles away from the Lagunas 
de Guadiana. 

' Como por modo de fisga : fisga, formed by ommatopeeia from the sonnd made 
by the mouth when pursed np in derision, says Covamibias. 
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Don Quixote, seeing that Sancho was mocking him, was 
so vexed and enraged that he raísed his lance and dealt him 
two blows such as, if instead of receíving them on his 
shoulders he had caught them on his head, would have íreed 
his master from paying him his wages, unless it were to his 
heirs. Sancho, ñnding that he got such ill earnest for his 
jest, in fear that his master would carry it fárther, said to 
him with much humbleness: — Good, your worship, calm 
yourself ; I did but jest. 

— But because you jest,^ I do not, replied Don Quixote. 
Come hither, sir merryman : think ye that if instead of these 
being fuUing-hammers they had been some perílous adventure 
else, I should not have shown the courage necessary to its 
undertaking and achievement ? Am I, perchance, bound, 
being as I am a Knight, to know and to distinguish sounds, 
and to tell whether they are of fulling-mills or not ? — especi- 
ally since it might be, as in truth it is, that never in my Ufe 
have I seen them as you have seen them, base churl as you 
are, born and bred among them. Nay, procure ye that 
these six hammers be turned into six giants, and throw them 
at my beard, one by one or all together, and, if I do 
not have them all heels up, mock me as much as you 
please. 

— No more, good master, replied Sancho, for I confess 

y I went too fer with my laughing ; but tell me, your worship, 

jj now we are at peace, as God shall bring you out of all the 

/-^/^ , adventures which may beiall you as whole and sound as you 

^^ ■ y have been brought out of this, has it not been a thing to 

^'r9 x^ laugh at and to tell, the great fright we have had ? — at ícast 

' ^ '^T-^ which I had, for, as to your worship, I trow that you know 

'-^¿_not ñor comprehend what fear or fright is. 

— I do not deny, answered Don Quixote, that what has 
happened to us is a thing worth laughing at, but it is not 

^ Don Quixote here otes the second penon plural, to givc greater fmphaiii to 
his contempt and anger. 
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worth telling, for not all persons are knowing enough to 
gíve things the right point. 

— Your worship, at any rate, replied Sancho, knew how 
to give point to your lance, pointing it at me at my head 
and hittíng me on the shoulders, thanks be to God and to 
the agility I used in stepping aside ; but, go to, it will all 
come out in the bucking ; ^ as I have heard say, he likes 
thee well who makes thee cry,^ and, besides, great lords are 
wont, after an ill word to a servant, to give him a pair of 
breeches — though I know not what they are wont to bestow 
after giving him blows, if so be that Knights Errant after 
blows give not Isles or Kingdoms on the main. 

— The die may so fall, said Don Quixote, as that all thou 
suggest may come to be true : overlook what has passed, 
since thou art sensible enough to know that a man's ñrst 
motions are not under his control. And take heed from 
henceforth of one thing, in order that thou mayst restrain 
thytelf and repress thy too much licence of speech with me, 
for never in the many books of chivalries which I have read, 
which are infinite, have I found any squire speak so much 
with his lord as thou with thine ; and, in truth, I hold it for 
a great fault in thee and in me, — in thee, that thou respectest 
me so little, — in me, in not making myself to be more 
respected. There was Gandalin, squire of Amadis of Gaul, 
was Count of the Firm Isle,^ and we read of him that he 
always spoke to his lord cap in hand, with his head bowed 
and his body bent, in Turkish &shion. Then what shall 

^ Todo uddrá en ¡a colada — a proverbial idiom, more than once nsed by 
Sancho. 

' Eu te quUre bien que te hace llorar — a proverb. 

* Gandalin was the son of a Bretón knight, and a foster-brother of Amadis, 
to whom he afterwards became squire. Amadis marríed him to the princess of 
Denmark. The ínsula Fimuy which appears a contradiction in terms, was a 
península of very modérate dimensions, being only se ven leagues long and five 
Mride, united to Brittany by a narrow neck of land. The passage in which 
Amadis bestows on his faithfnl squire and constant companion the ínsula Firnu 
is one of genuine pathos and high chivalric sentiment {Atnadis^ bk. ü. ch. ii.). 
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vfc say of Gasabal, squire of Don Galaor, who was so reserved 
that to indícate his surpassing and marvellous tadturnity, 
only once is his ñame named in all that histoiy,^ so grand 
and truthful. From all that I have said, Sancho, thou hast 
to infer that it is necessaiy to make a dístinction between 
master and man, between lord and servant, and between 
knight and squire. So from this day hencefbrward we must 
proceed with more respect, without giving ourselves rope, 
for in whatever wise I may be angered with you, it will go 
ill with the pitcher.* The íávours and benefits I have 
promised you will come in their time, and, should they not 
come, the wages at least will not be lost, as I have told you 
already. 

— It is well, all that your worship speaks, said Sancho ; 
but I would fain know, in case the time of the fiívours did 
not come, and it was necessary to íall back upon wages, how 
much was it that the squire of a Knight Errant made in 
those times, and if they settled by the month, or by the day 
like bricklayer's hands ? 

— I do not believe, replied Don Quixote, that cver such 
squires were on wages, only on íávour ; and íf now I have 
assigned wages to thee in the sealed testament which I left 
at home, it was in order to provide against what might 
happen, for I know not yet how chivalry may turn out in 
these disastrous times of ours, and I care not that my soul 
should suíFer for trifles in the other world, for I would have 
thee know, Sancho, that in this there is no state more perilous 
than that of the adventurers. 

— That is true, said Sancho ; since the mere sound of 

^ A fact vouched for by the faitliñil and indefatigable Bowle,— « proof no lett 
of the English commentator's industry than of Cervantes* marvellous knowledge 
and love of the books of chivairíes. 

' Mal for a el cántaro^ — allnding to the proverb, á el piedra dá tn ti cantan^ 
mal para el cántaro ; si el cántaro dá en la piedra^ nud para el cántaro f — ^whethcr 
the pitcher strikes on the stone, or the stone on the pitcher, it is hid ior the 
pitcher. 
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the hammers of a fulling-mill could trouble and disquiet the 
heart of so valorous an Errant adventurer like your worship ; 
but you may rest well assured that írom this henceforth I 
shall not loosen my lips to make a jest of your worship's 
doings, but only to honour you, as my master and natural 
lord. 

— By so doing, replied Don Quixote, shalt thou Uve long 
upon the íace of the earth, íbr, after parents^ should masters 
be honoured like unto them. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

IVhich treats of the lofty adventure and the rich wtnntng of 
Mamhrinís helmet^ with other things which happened t9 
our invincible Knight 

Meanwhile it began to rain a little, and Sancho wanted 
them to go into the ñiUing-milIs, but Don Quixote had con- 
ceived such an abhorrence of them on account of the late joke 
that he would on no account enter them, and so, turning to 
the road on his right hand, they came upon another like that 
which they had taken the day before. A little space onward 
Don Quixote descried a man mounted, who wore on his 
head something that glittered as if it were of gold, and 
scarce had he seen him, when he turned to Sancho, and 
exclaimed : 

— ^Methinks, Sancho, that there is no proverb which is 
not true, for all are maxims gathered from experience, itself 
the mother of all the sciences, especially that which says, 
where one door shuts another opens?- This I say, because if 
fortune last night shut against us the door of that which we 
sought, befooling us with the fiílling-mills, now does it open 
wide to US another íar better and more certain adventure, bj 
which, if I make not good my entry, the fault will be mine, 
without my being able to impute it to my scant knowledge 
of fulling-mills or to the darkness of the night. I say this 
because, if I am not deceived, there is coming towards us 

^ Donde mta fmrta u cierra otra se aire-~* proverb, 
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one who bears on his head thc hclmet oí Mambrino,^ over 
which I madc the vowr thou knowest of.^ 

— Mind weil what you say and better what you do, sajd 
Sancho, for I would not thcrc were other fulling-mills to fiíll 
US ofF and hammer us out of our senses. 

— The devil take thee, feUow, cried Don Quíxote j what 
has a helmet to do with fulling-mills ? 

— I don't know, answered Sancho ; but, faith, if I might 
speak as I used to, perhaps I could give such reasons that your 
worship would see that you are mistaken in what you say. 

— How can I be mistaken, scrupulous traitor, in what I 
say, críed Don Quixote ; tell me, scest not yon Knight who 
comes towards us mountcd upon a dappled grey steed, who 
bears upon his head a helm of gold ? 

— What I see and make out, rcpücd Sancho, is naugbt but 
a man upon a grey ass Uke mine, who carries on his head 
a thing which shines. 

— Well, that is the helmet of Mambríno, said Don 
Quixote i withdraw aside and Icave me alone with hJm ; 
thou shalt see how, without speaking a word, and in order to 
save thc time, I concludc this adventure, and the helmet 
which I have so coveted becomes mine. 

— The withdrawing I will take care to do, replied Sancho ; 
but God grant, I say again, it provc Ewect marjoram and 
no milling.' 

> MunfcríDo'i helmet, an encbaaled bead-piece wbich ñguic* largely in tlie 
OrlamJt Fariai ind limamerau. Oitginilly fotged for the Smcen Kiog Mambrino, 
it wv vroD from him ui battle by Rinildo af Moncilvan, whom it icrved in hb 
combatí with Graduó, with Orlando, anil with DardineL From him it acema 
to have paaied into the banda of Ogier thc Dañe, whom Ariotto dcacríbca at 
Vfearing it in the train of Chatlemagne (OrlanJe Fatim, canto iirviii. M. 79). 

» In ch. lii. 

' ^w v/gaiB uaj ¡K baitKui. Sancho ii allnding to the oíd proverb— a 
Diat f/ig' f M er^aiB ma j m u na vw/iw tlcaraiea, — " pleaae Ood it be 
marjoram, acd not tnrn carraway npon di,"— denotiog aniiety leal aometbinf 
ihonid tura ODt olhcr ihan what waa expected. Shelton, iniataking thc meaniDg 
of ir^daD, mikca Sancho aay : "1 pray that it be a pnrchaie of gold and Bot 
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— I have told you already, brother,^ not to remind me 
any more, even by a thought, of the matter of the ñiUing- 
milis, said Don Quixote j for I swear — I say no more — ^I 
wíU fiíll that soul of you ! 

Sancho held his peace for fear that his master would carry 
out the vow he flung at him so roundly.^ 

Now, the truth of the matter as to the helmet, the horse, 
and the Knight that Don Quixote saw was this. There 
were in that neighbourhood two villages, one so small that 
it possessed neither apothecary's shop ñor barber, which the 
other, cióse to it, had ; and so the barber of the larger vilkge 
did duty for the smaller, in which was a sick man who 
required to be blooded, and another who wanted shaving ; 
on which account the barber was coming, bringing with him 
a brass bason ; and it chanced that, at the time he was 
travelling, it commenced to rain, and, not to spoil his hat 
which was a new one, he clapt upon his head the bason, 
which, being a clean one, shone half a league oíF. He rodé 
upon a grey ass, as Sancho said, and this was how to Don 
Quixote there appeared the dapple-grey steed, and the Knight, 
and the helmet of gold, for all things that he saw he made 
to fall in very easily with his wild chivalries and his vagabond 
fancies. And, when he perceived that luckless horseman 
draw near, without stopping to parley with him he ran at him 
with his lance couched at Rozinante's ñiU gallop, with intent 
to pierce him through and through ; and as he came up to 
him, without abating the fury of his career, he cried out : 

— Defend thyself, vile caitiff creature,^ or render me 

fíllling-milU/' SmoUett it still more aUnrd, making it ^ a melón rather than a 

milling." Jarvis, as usual when he does not understand his text, passcs it by, as 

Motteux did before him. 

^ Don Quixote once more resumes the second person plural of superíoríty, 

substituting Gs for tu, 

' Echado redondo como una bola — lit. ** flung at him round as a ball." 

' Caut'wa criatura^ — cautnn^ or cativo^ was the usual forra of addrest in the 

romances from a Knight to his foe at the first meeting. 
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up of thine own will that which by all right is mj 
due ! 

The barber, who saw that apparition bearing down upon 
him, without thought or apprehension of any such thing, 
had no other way to save himself from the thrust of the 
lance than to let himself íáll oíF his ass, and no sooner had 
he touched the ground than he rose more nimbly than a 
deer, and began to race across the pkin faster than the wind. 
The bason he left upon the ground, with which Don Quixote 
was well content, remarking that the Paynim had done wisely, 
and that he had imitated the beaver who, when he finds 
himself hard pressed by the hunters, tears and cuts oíF with 
his teeth that for which he knows by natural instinct he is 
chased.^ He bade Sancho pick up the helmet, who, taking 
it in his hands, said : 

— In sooth the bason is a good one, and worth a real 
of eight * if it is worth a maravedí. 

He gave it to his master, who placed it upon his head, 
turning it about írom side to side in search of the vizor, 
and, not ñnding it, he said : — Doubtless, the Paynim to 
whose measure this famous head-piece was ñrst forged must 

^ A limilar remark wat made by Mandrícardo when he accounU to the King 
of Tartary for the potseuion of Orlando's tword Duríndana. 

£ dicea ch* imitato avea il castore, 
II qual ti ttrappa i genitali tai, 
Vedendoti alie tpalle il cacciatore, 
Che ta che non rícerca altro da luí. 

— Orlando Furioso^ canto xxvii. tt. 57. 
Compare Juvenal, Sau 13 : 

— Imitatot cattora qni te 
Ennuchara ipte facit, cupient evadere damno 
Tetticulomm. 

Pliny, in hit Natural History, refert to thit habit of the beaver, which wu 
believed in till quite a late períod. 

^ Rea¡ Je á ocio— a tilver coin, taid by Covarmbiat to be equal to eíght 
common realt of tilver, — therefore eqnal to two ftutas, or one and eightpence of 
Englith money. 
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have had a very large head, and the worst of it is that half of 
it is wanting. 

When Sancho heard him cali the bason a head-piece, he 
could not contain his laughter, but, bethinking him of his 
master's wrath, he checked himself in the midst of it. 

— ^What dost thou laugh at ? asked Don Quíxote. 

— I am laughing, replied he, for thinking of the big head 
the Paynim owner of this helmet must have had, íbr it looks 
for all the worid like nothing but a perfect barberas bason. 

— Knowest thou what I suspect, Sancho? That this 
íamous piece of the enchanted helmet must by some strange 
accident have come into the hands of one who did not know 
or esteem its worth, and who, ignorant of what he did, 
seeing it to be of puré gold, must have melted down the other 
half of it to proñt by its worth, and of this half he has made 
what looks to thee like a barber's bason, as thou sayest. But, 
be that as it may, to me who recognise it, its transmutation 
makes no matter, for I will have it rectified in the first village 
where there is a smith, and in such wise that it shall not be 
surpassed or even approached by that which was made and 
forged by the god of smithies for the god of battles.^ And, 
in the meantime, I will wear it as I can, for something is 
better than nothing ; ^ all the more as it will well suffice to 
protect me against any blow írom a stone. 

— That is, said Sancho, if they do not shoot from a sling, 
as they shot in the battle of the two armies when they 
marked your worship's grinders with the sign of the cross,' 
and broke the cruse which held that blessed draught which 
made me vomit up my entrails. 

— The loss of it gave me no great pain, said Don Quixote, 
for, as thou knowest, Sancho, I have the receipt in my 
memory. 

^ Referríng to the armí made by Vulcan for Man. 

' Mat vale algo fue nada—'^ proverb. 

* Outndo le ¡antiguaron^ etc. Santiguar it to bless by making the tign of the croas. 
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— So have I too, responded Sancho ; but if ever I make it 
or try it again as long as I Uve, let this be mj last hour i 
more by token that I don't intend to put myself in any case 
of needing it, for I mean to keep myself, with all my five 
senses, írom being wounded or wounding anybody. As to 
being again blanketed, I say nothing, for such-like mishaps 
are hard to prevent, and, if they come, there is nothing for 
it but to tuck in the shoulders, hold the breath, shut the 
eyes, and let yourself go where fortune and the blanket may 
send you. 

— ^Thou art a bad Christian, Sancho, said Don Quixote, 
hearing him say this, for thou wilt never forget the injury 
once done to thee ; know that it is the part of noble and 
generous souls to make no account of trifles. What foot 
did you bring out of it lamed ? What rib fractured ? What 
head broken, that thou canst not yet forget that joke ? For, 
the matter being well sifted, a joke and a pastime it was, 
and, had I not taken it so, I would have returned there and 
have done more damage in avenging thee than the Greeks 
did for the rape of Helen, who, had she been of this age, or 
my Dulcinea of that, would assuredly not have attained so 
great a íáme for beauty as she has. — And here he breathed a 
sigh and sent it to the clouds. 

Said Sancho : — Let it pass as a jest, since the vengeance 
cannot go for earnest ; but it is I who know the quality of 
the earnest and the jest, and I know, too, that they will not 
slip from my memory as they will never out of my shoulders. 
But leaving this aside, tell me, your worship, what we are 
to do with this dapple-grey steed which looks so like a grey 
ass which that Martino, whom your worship overthrew, has 
left here to shift for itself, for, by the way he took to his heels 
and gave leg-bail,^ he is not likely ever to come back for it, 
and by my beard but the dapple is a good one. 

^ Puso los piis en fchuonaa y cogU las de Villadiego — two vulgar periphruet for 
running away. For the fírst, lee note to the prefatory vene», p. 24. Coger (or 
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— I am never accustomed, said Don Quixote, to despoil 
those whom I vanquish, ñor is it the custom in chivalry to 
take their horses and leave them to go a-foot,^ unless it should 
happen that the victor lose his own in the fight, in which 
case it is lawful to take that of the vanquished as won in fair 
war. So, Sancho, leave that horse, or ass, or whatever thou 
wilt have it to be, for when its owner sees us gone away from 
here he will return for it. 

— God knows I should like to take it, replied Sancho, or 
at least to swap it for this of mine, which seems to me not so 
good. Truly but the kws of chivalry are strict, since thejr 
are not to be stretched into letting one ass be swapped íbr 
another, and I would I knew if I might swap the trappings, 
however. 

— As to that I am not very certain,answered Don Quixote ; 
and in a case of doubt, until I am better informed, I should 
say that thou mightest change them, if thy need of them be 
extreme. 

— So extreme is it, replied Sancho, that were they for my 
own person I could not need them more. — ^And then, being 
invested with this licence, he made mutatio capparum ' and 

pcmr) las {calvas) de fHlladiego U an idiomatic taying of nnknown orígin. Tlie 
presnmption is that Villadiego wat lomebody who íied in a hnrry carrying his 
cahsas (hote or breeches) with him, withoat being able to put thtm on. Q^ievedo, 
in his flsita de los Chistes^ has a pleasant colloqny between Vargas (also the 
subject of a dark saying : averigüelo Vargas^ let Vargas find it out) and Villadiego, 
in which the latter remarks : Sir, since yon can find ont anything, do me the 
favour of fínding ont what were Villadiego^s breeches, which they ali take, etc. 

^ Don Qnixote^s speech, as Clemencin observes, is hardly consistent with hia 
conduct, he having jnst despoiled the barber of his bason ; ñor is he aocurate in 
regard to the usage of chivalry. It was a íreqoent practice, as it was the ríght, 
of the Knights to despoil those whom they had vanquished. In a tomnamcnt, 
the horse and armour of the Knight overthrown were the recognised perquisitei 
of his conqneror. 

^ Mutatio ca/>parumj-~txchtngc of hoods,— « yearly ceremony in the Romith 
Church, when the Cardinals and Prelates of the Curia exchanged thdr capes and 
cloaks of fur for those of silk. The ceremony, with which Cervantes, who had 
been a page in the service of Cardinal Acquaviva at Rome, most hmve beca 
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decked out his ass with a thousand fíneríes, leaving him vastly 
bettered.^ This done, they broke their íast upon what was 
left of the commissaríat which they had despoiled írom the 
sumpter-mule. They drank of the water of the stream which 
ran by the fulling-mills, without turning their faces to look 
at them, such was the loathing in which they held them for 
the fright they had caused ; and, their wrath and even their 
gloom removed, they mounted, and without taking any íixed 
road (not to íix upon one being peculiar to Knights Errant), 
they set off to journey whither Rozinante's will pleased, 
which guided his master's, nay, the ass's, for the ass always 
followed him wherever he led, in good love and fellowship ; 
returning withal into the high road and pursuing it at random 
without any deñnite purpose. 

As they went along thus Sancho said to his master : — 
Sir, would your worship give me leave to talk with you a 
little ? For since you laid that hard command of silence on 
me several things have rotted in my stomach, and there's 
one I have now on the tip of my tongue I don*t wish to L>/ > 
have spoilt. ^^ - ^. 

— Speak it, said Don Quixote, and be brief in thy 
discourse, for none is pleasant if it be long. 

— I say then, Sir, replied Sancho, that for some days past 
till now I have been considering how little is got and gained 
by going about seeking for adventure such as your worship 
seeks by these wilds and cross-ways where, let the most 

familiar, anciently took place at Easter. It wat then puc off by Pope Urban V. 
to Pentecoat, on acconnt of the later spríng at Avignon. Pope Leo X. restored 
the ancient practice. Cervantes* irreverence in this pattage has not pataed 
without comment, but it is strange that his crítics will not see that this is his 
usnal habit in speaking of ecdesiastics. 

^ Mejorado en tercio y ftánto---* phrase taken from the testamentary law of 
Spain. If a father leít legitímate sons or male heirs he had a right, by the 
Spanish law, to dispose of a fifth part of his estáte at his pleasure, the rest being 
divided equally. But he was also entitled to give one-third of the whole to any 
of his heirs he might prefer. Thns, mejorar en tercio y quinto — Uterally, to better 
in a third and a ñfth— carne to be a common phrase, to better to the utmost. 
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perilous ones be won and achíeved, there is no one to see us 
or to know of them, and so they have to remain ín etemal 
silence, and to the harm of your worship's object and of 
what they deserve. And therefore methinks it would be 
better, saving your worship's better judgment, that wc 
should go to serve some Emperor or other great Princc 
who has a war upon his hands, in whose service you might 
display the worth of your person, your mighty strength and 
greater understanding ; which being perceived by the lord 
whom we shall serve, he must perforce reward us, each 
accordíng to his deserts ; and there will not be laclüng 
some one to put down in wríting your worship's deeds for 
everlasting remembrance. Of my own I say nothing, fbr 
they must not go beyond squirely limits, although I can say 
that if it is the usage of chivalry to write of the deeds of 
squires, I think mine will not be left out. 

— Thou speakest not amiss, Sancho, responded Don 
j_ Quixote ; but before that term is reached it is necessary to 
i^ roam the world, as though on probation, in quest of adven- 
^-^ tures, in order that by achieving some we may acquire 
ñame and hme such that when we shall go to the court of 
some gre^ Monarch, the Knight may be already known by 
his deeds a and that the boys, the moment they see him 
enter b3niie city gafe, may all follow and surround him, 
crying out, saying : — This is the Knight of the Sun, or of 
the Serpent, or of some other device under which he may 
have performed great deedsj This is he, they will say, who 
vanquished in single combat the great giant Brocabruno of 
mighty strength, he that disenchanted the great Mameluke 
of Persia out of the long enchantment in which he had 
been held for nearly níne hundred years. Thus they will 
go proclaiming his exploits from hand to hand, and anón 
at the clamour of the boys and the other people there wíll 
present himself at the windows of the Royal palace the 
King of that kingdom ; and as soon as he shall see the 
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Knight, recognising him by his armour or by the device on 
bis shield, he will fain exclaim : — What ho ! let my Knights 
go forth as many as are of my court to receive the flower of 
chivaby who cometh yonder. — At whose command they 
will all sally out, and the King himself will advance half- 
way down the stairs, and will embrace him very closely and 
give him welcome, kissing him on the face,^ and then he 
will lead him by the hand to the chamber of his lady 
Queen, where the Knight will find her with the Princcss 
her daughter, who should be one of the loveliest and most 
accomplished damsels to be found anywhere with the utmost 
pains through the greatest part of what is discovered of the 
earth. After this, it will happen incontinently that she will 
bend her eyes on the Knight and he on hers, and each will 
appear to the other something more divine than human ; 
and, without knowing how or why, they will be imprísoned 
and entangled in the inextricable net of love, and with great 
anguish in their hearts through not knowing how they 
should speak in order to discover their pains and feelings. 
Thence they will conduct him, no doubt, to some chamber 
in the palace richly bedight, where, having removed his 
armour, they will bring him a rich mantle of scarlet where- 
with to cover him ; and if in his armour he had a goodly 
aspect, as well and goodlier will he appear in doublet. The 
night being come, he will sup with the King, Queen, and 
Princess, when he will never take his eyes oflF her, gazing at 
her undetected of the bystanders, and she will do the like, 
with the same circumspection, for, as I have said, she is a 
damsel most discreet. The tables being removed, there will 
enter of a sudden by the hall door an ill-íávoured little dwarf 
with a beauteous lady, who comes at the dwarfs back 
between two giants, with a certain adventure contrived by 
a very ancient sage, to the end that he who achieves it may 

' Literally, ** will give him peace, kiuiag him on the face.*' Dar paz en el 
rastro it an oíd phrate, very íreqnent in the booka of chivalríei, and in othen. 
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be accounted the best Knight in the world. The King 
will then command all those present to essay it, and none 
shall give it issue and conclusión save the stranger Knight, 
to the great enhancement of his íáme, whereat the Príncess 
will be overjoyed, and will regard herself happy and eke well 
requited for having placed and settled her fancies in a quarter 
so high. And the best of it is that this King, or Prínce, or 
whatever he is, has a very obstinate war on with another as 
powerful as he, and the stranger Knight, at the end of some 
days spent in his court, will request leave to go and serve 
him in the said war. The King will grant it with great 
good will, and the Knight will courteously kiss his hands 
for the boon bestowed ; and that same night he will take 
leave of his lady the Princess by the railing of a garden inte 
which her sleeping chamber gives, through which he has 
already many times held her in converse, the go-between 
^ ^ and conñdante in all being a damsel much trusted by the 

i^ Princess, He will sigh ; she will swoon ; the damsel will 

S-^ fetch water, will be greatly concerned because of the coming 

>"^ / of day, and will not have them discovered for the honour of 

-^ her mistress. Finally the Princess will come to herself and 

^ will give her lily-white hands through the grating to the 

..^ Knight, who will kiss them a thousand and a thousand 
times, and bathe them with his tears. The method by 
which they are to acquaint each other of their good or evil 
fortunes will be concerted between them, and the Princess 
will entreat him to stay away as little time as he can ; he 
will promise her with many vows ; again he will kiss her 
hands, and will take his leave in such grief that it will go 
near ending his life. Thence he betakes him to his 
chamber ; flings himself on his couch ^ is unable to sleep 
for sorrow at the parting ; rises early in the morning ; 
goes to take leave of the King, the Queen, and the 
Princess ; they tell him, when he bids íarewell to the 
pair, that the lady Princess is indisposed and cannot receive 
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a visit ; the Knight believes it is from grief of his de- 
parture ; he is pierced to the heart, and is near giving 
manifest token of his pain. The go-between damsel is 
present ; has to note everything ; goes to tell it to her 
mistress, who receives it with tears, and says that one of 
her greatest afflictions is not to know who her Knight may 
be, and whether he be of king's lineage or not ; the damsel 
assures her that so much courtesy, gentleness, and valour as 
her Knight's could ñnd no place but in a being Royal and 
illustríous ; the anxious one is consoled thereby, and strives 
to be of good cheer, so as not to give her parents any 
untimely suspicion of her ; and at the end of two days 
comes out in public. The Knight is already gone ; he 
fíghts in the war ; vanquishes the King's enemy ; wins many 
cities 'y triumphs in many battles ; returns to the court ; 
sees his mistress where he was wont to do ; it is agreed 
that he shall ask her of her íather for wife in recompense 
of his Services ; the King is not willing to give her to him 
because he does not know who he is, but for all that, either 
through being carried off or in some manner whatever, the 
Princess comes to be his wife and her father to regard it as, 
great good fortune, for it is discovered that the said Knight 
is son to a valiant King of I know not what Kingdom, for 
I think it should not be in the map. The íather dies ; the 
Princess inherits ; in two words, the Knight becomes 
King.^ Here comes in at once the bestowal of fávours 
upon the squire, and upon all who helped the Knight in 

^ Thii speech of Don Quixote, a model of npid, condented namtioa, is the 
Tcry etsence and epitome of a romance of chivalry, such as thote which tumed 
Don Qtiizote's brain. For every single point and even phrase in it, there are 
examples and precedents in the books. Even the staid and stem Clemencin, 
most exacting of grammarians, waxei enthosiastic over Cervantes' vivid and 
pictoresque periods, calling upon ns especially to admire the art with which he 
passes ÍTom the future to the preient, and from the present to the past, in the 
conrse of his narrative, — a natural and laMrfiíl device to heighten the forcé of the 
pictnre and give it colonr and Ufe. 
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mounting to so high an estáte. He marríes his squire to 
the Príncess's damsel, who no doubt should be she who was 
go-between in their amours, and is daughter to a veiy 
exalted Duke. 

— That's what I ask, and íáir play and no fiívour,^ said 
Sancho ; I hold to that ; for all to the letter will befkll your 
worship, calling yourself The Knight ofthi Ruifid Feature. 

— Doubt it not, Sancho, replíed Don Quixote ; for by 
the very same mode, and by the very same steps I have 
descríbed to thee, Knights Errant ríse, and have rísen, to be 
Kings and Emperors. All we want now is to look what 
King oí the Christians or the Pagans is at war, and has a 
beautiful daughter ; but there will be time enough to think 
of that, seeing, as I have told thee, we have first to acquire 
fame in other parts before repairing to the court. There is 
also another thing I lack, for, supposing a King to be found 
with a war and a beautiful daughter, and Chat I have acquired 
incredible íáme through all the universal know not how 
it can be made out that I am of Royal lineage, or sccond 
cousin at least to an Emperor, for the King will not like to 
give me his daughter until he is quite assured of this, 
however much my íámous deeds may deserve it, so that by 
this defect I apprehend I shall lose what my arm has well 
earned. Tnie it is that I am a gentleman of a known 
house, of possessions and property, and entitled to five 
hundred sueldos reparation ; ^ and it may be that the Sage 

^ Eso pido y barras derechas, Sancho, carríed away by his matter*! eloqucnoe, 
breaki out into a flood of idioma. Barras derecha» — ^literaliy, ** itraight bart,** 
or ^ barríen " — it a phrase borrowed frora some game of the períod, perhapa bowls. 
yogue la gaUre^ Viardot makes it, which ia scarcely appropriate. It would be 
easy to clap on vulgariami here, but hardly necettary to bring out Sancho't 
meaning or the humour of the lituation. 

^ De devengar fuimetstes sueldos, According to the Fmro Jamg^ (Forum 
Judicum\ the oíd Vitigothic code, which endnred tili the reign of Alfbnao X., — 
who embodied rather than superaeded it in his Sete Partidas^ — there waa a regular 
scale according to which the lives of the various orders of the commumty were 
valued. For the ofFending any Hidalgo^ in peraon, hononr, or property« s 
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/j¥ho shall write my history will so elucídate my parentage ^3 
and descent as to prove me fífth or sixth in line from a 
King.^ For I would have thee know, Sancho, that there 
are two kinds of lineages in the world ; those which trace 
and derive their descent from Princes and Monarchs, which 
time hath little by little diminished, which have ended in a 
point like a pyramid ; the others which take their source 
from low people, and go ascending from step to step till 
they arrive at being great lords ; so that the diíFerence is 
that the one were what now they are not, and the others are 
what they never were ; and I might prove, after investiga- 
ron, to be of those who had a great and femous origin, with 
which the King, my fether-in-law who is to be, ought to be 
satisfíed. And even if he is not, the Princess will love me 
to such a degree as that, in spite of her &ther, though she 
may know me plainly to be the son of a water-carrier,* she 
will receive me for her lord and husband ; and, if not, here 
comes in the carrying of her oíF and taking her where I 
please, for time or death must end the displeasure of her 
parents.* 

— There comes in here, too, said Sancho, what certain 
scapegraces say : — ^Never ask as a fevour what you can take 
by forcé ; — though it were more pat to say : — A leap o'er 

penalty of 500 meidos (toiidí) wat impoted ; for the tame to a person of lower 
grade a leM tum, according to hit condition. Thu8 de devengar quinientos sueldos 
carne to be the denomination of a gentleman. A sueldo, meaning etymologically 
nothing but hard " cath,** wat a coin of which it is vain and needless to fix the 
precise valué in onr money. 

^ This is precisely what Uter genealogists have done with Cervantes himself, 
Navarrete giving us a genealogical tree of the family of Cervantes, of which the 
root spríngs firom a rico-kome of Castile in 988, and from several of the branchet 
of which hang monarchs, such as Alfonso XI. and Ferdinand of Aragón. 

' Un azacán — a word of Arabic origin, as was the trade. In a country 
like Spain, where water is precious, the azacán, who, in the seventeenth century, 
was chiefly a French Proven9al, retumed home sometimes, says Covamibias, 
with much wealth. 

' Don Quizóte, in the height of hit firenzy, forgett even Dulcinea,— carrying 
off Sancho also to forget hit wife. 
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the hcdge is better than good men's prayers ; ^ I say so 
because if my lord the King, your worship's father-in-law, 
will not come down to hand my lady Princess over to you, 
there is nothing for it but, as your worship sajrs, to carry hcr 
oíF and hide her. But the mischief is that, until you have 
made peace and are enjoying your kingdom comfortably, the 
poor squire may go whistle* for the matter of rewards, unlcss 
the damsel go-between, who has to be his wife, runs away 
along with her mistress and with her tides over his bad luck 
until Heaven ordains otherwise, for his master, I suppose, 
/ would be able to give her to him at once as his lawful wife. 






•> — There is no one can prevent that, said Don Quixote. 



r^ — Then, since it may be so, answered Sancho, there is 

'^ nothing for it but to commend ourselves to God, and let 

fortune run what road it will. 



O 



t-^ 



9' 



— God send it according to my desire and thy wants, 

Sancho, said Don Quixote ; and mean be he who bears him 

meanly.* 

Y r—.. — Let him, in God's ñame, answered Sancho ; for I am 

J an oíd Christian, and that's good enough for a Count. 

^^ — And more than enough for thee, said Don Quixote ; 

and, wert thou not one, it would be no matter, for I, being 

^ These are two proverbe, the second of which, mas t»a¡e saito dt mata fue ra^u 
de biunos hambres^ thongh its meaning ia simple enoagh, hai been strangely twifted 
out of its sense by some English translators, misled by the belief that mata has 
something to do with matar^ to kill. One even makea it ** better is the astassin^t 
leap," etc. ; while another tells us that mata is ^ an oíd eqoivalent for matamsa^ 
* slaughter.* '* But mata is simply a hedge, or bush, and bears no relation to 
slaughter. Covarrubias derives it from the Hebrew matagh, The proverb is s 
very oíd one, clearly pointing to the time when roads were insecure and telf-he^> 
the best protection. Femando de Benavente, in his collection, thos tumt it Inte 
Latin verse : — 

Tu pedibus conñde tuis, precibusque negato 

Spem venÍ2f tutum carpe salutis iter. 

'^ Se fcdrá estar á diente — an idiom, literally ** to be on tooth," to be witboat 
eating ; henee, to be without what yon long for. 
' Ruin sea que por rtán se tiene-—^ proverb. 
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King, can easily give thee nobility without thy brínging or 
rendering me any service ; and in making thee a Count, 
presto ! thou art a gentleman, and let them say what they 
will, fbr by my fáith they will have to cali thee your Lord- 
ship, in their own despite. 

— Trust me for that,^ quoth Sancho ; I will know how 
to support my pattern.^ 

— Patent thou must say, not pattern, said his master. 

— So be it, replied Sancho ; I say I should know how to 
demean myself, for on my Ufe I was once on a time beadle 
of a brotherhood,^ and the beadle's gown became me so well 
that every one said I had a presence might do for a warden 
of the same brotherhood. What will ¡t be, then, when I 
put a Duke's robe on my back, or be clothed in gold and 
pearls like the fáshion of a foreign Count ? ^ Pll be bound 
they'U come a hundred leagues to see me. 

— Thou wilt look well, said Don Quixote; but thou 
wilt need to shave thy beard often, for thou hast it so 
thick, matted, and unkempt, that unless thou usest a razor 
every two days at least they will see what thou art a gun- 
shot ofF. 

— What more is to do, said Sancho, but to take a barber, 
and keep him on wages in the house ? And, if more is 
needed, I will make him foUow behind me like a grandee's 
groom. 

^ Montas ; which the dictionaries say ii a low exprcMÍon, meaning et quidem, 

' Sancho, blunderíng over the unfamiliar word, uys litado instead of dictado^ 
**dignity, title." It is impossible, of course, to preserve the blunder literally. 
Shelton repeats the original word : ** ThinJc you that I would not anthorise my 
Litado ? " 

' Muñidor de una cofradia. A cofradia means, generally, a religious coníra- 
temity, bound together by a common allegiance to some particular tutelary saint. 
The muñidor (monitor) was the official who had to advise the brethren of the 
meetings and functions. 

* An allusion to the eztravagant costnmes of the foreign noblemen at the 
capital, whose gay colours and rich bedizenment were in strong contrast with the 
simple black which was the fashion of the Spanish Court. 
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— But how dost thou know that grandees carry their 
grooms behind them ? asked Don Quixote. 

— I will tell you, answered Sancho ; some years ago I was 
a month in the Court,^ and I saw there taking a walk a very 
little lord who, they said, was a great grandee,* and a man 
foUowed him on horseback, turning everywhere as he turned, 
just as íf he were his tail. I asked why that man did not 
ride cióse to the other, but always went behind him ; they 
answered me that it was his groom, and that it was the 
fashion for grandees to carry such behind them ; ever since 
then I know it so well, for I have never forgotten it. 

— I confess thou art right, said Don Quixote, and so 
mayst thou carry thy barber, for fáshions came not al! 
together, ñor were invented at once, and thou mayst be the 
fírst Count to carry a barber behind him ; and, indeed, the 
dressing of a beard is a greater trust than the saddling of a 
horse. 

— Leave the matter of the barber to my charge, said 
Sancho, and to your worship's be left the attempting to be a 
Kíng and the making of me a Count. 

—So it shall be, replied Don Quixote. — And, raising his 
eyes, he saw what will be told in the next chapter. 

^ En la Cortty — meaning Madrid, ** the only Court," as Spaniards fondly tertn 
it, which was made the capital of Spain by Philip II. in 1560. Thb is the only 
mention of Sancho*s visit to the capital, of which unlikely event Clemenciii 
thinics he would have spoken more had it really occurred. 

^ One of the very few direct personal aUusions in Don S^xote» Thit ** little 
lord " must have been, Pellicer believes, Don Pedro Girón, Duke of Osuna, a 
man famous in the history of that period, who was Viceroy of Naplet and fiUed a 
large space in Spanish affairs. An Italian historian saya that he had ** nothing of 
the little about him but his stature." The father of this hero, Don Joan TeUes 
Girón, Conde de Ureñaf it is interesting to know, appointed Joan de Cervantes, 
the grandíather of onr author, to the post of corregidor of the town of Osuna. 
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CHAPTER XXII 

Ofthe liberty which Don ^ixoU gave to severa! unfortunates 
whoj much against their wilL¡ were being carried to where 
they had no wish to go 

Cid Hamet Benengeli, the Arabian and Manchegan^ 
author, relates in this most grave, high-sounding, minute, 
sweet, and conceited history that, after that colloquy had 
passed between the fámous Don Quixote of La Mancha and 
Sancho Panza, his squire, which is reported at the end of the 
Twenty-First chapter, Don Quixote lifted up his eyes and 
saw coming along the road he was taking some dozen men 
on foot, strung together on a great iron chain like beads, by 
the neck, and all with manacles on their hands. There carne 
also with them two men on horseback and two on foot, those 
on horseback with fírelocks,^ and those on foot with swords 
and javelins ; and as soon as Sancho saw them, he cried : — 

^ This is the only passage which gives Cid Hamet's nationality as Manchegan, 
which must have lent an additional bittemess in the eyes of the people of La 
Mancha to such satire as there is in Don Sluixotty for it is mentioned that the 
Moriscoes, as will be shown more fully hereafter, were very numerous in the 
district in which the scene of these adventnres is laid. 

' Escopttat de rueda. These were fireloclcs, in which the powder in the pan 
was ignited by means of a small wheel by which the flint was stmck. They 
succeeded the matchloclcs (arcabuz), which were in use by the Spanish in£mtry 
in the wars of Charles V. The escopeta proper, or simple flintlock, in which the 
cumbrous machinery of the wheel was discarded, then followed, — the simple 
invention being applied only to pistols in Cervantes* time. 
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This is a chain of galley-slaves, people forced ^ bjr the King, 
who are going to the galleys. 

— How ! people forced ? asked Don Quixote 5 is ¡t pos- 
sí ble that the King should enforce any one ? 

— I say not that, answered Sancho ; but they are people 
who are condemned for their ofFences to serve the King in 
the galleys perforce. 

— In fáct, replied Don Quixote, be it how it may, these 
people, since they are being taken, go by forcé and not of 
their own will. 

— ^That is so, said Sancho. 

— In that case, then, said his master, here comes in the 
exercise of my office, to redress outrages and to succour and 
aid the afflicted. 

— Let your worship reflect, said Sancho, that justice, 
which is the King's self, does no violence or wrong to such 
people, only it chastises them in punishment of their crímes. 

Here the galley-slave chain carne up, and Don Quixote, in 
very courteous terms, besought those who were in charge of 
them to be good enough to inform and tell him the cause or 
causes wherefore they were conveying those people in that 
manner. One of the guards on horseback answered that 
they were galley-slaves, — people belonging to his Majesty, — 
who were going to the galleys, and that there was no more 
to say ñor for him any more to know. 

— Nevertheless, replied Don Quixote, I would know 
from each of them singly the cause of his misfbrtune. — To 
these he added other words, and so courteous, to induce them 
to tell him what he wanted to know, that the other moiinted 
guard said to him : — Although we bear with us the register 
and the warrant of the sentence of each of these unfortunates, 
this is no time to take them out and read them. Your 
worship may come and ask it of themselves, for they may 

1 Gente finsadaj at all galley-slaves were called. The French ha^e an esmct 
equivalent mjbrfats, Don (Quizóte takes the phrase in ¡tt primitive meuiiiif. 
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tell ¡t if thejr picase, and they will, for thejr are gentry who 
take a pleasure in acting and in telling their rascalities. 

With this licence, which Don Quixote would have taken 
for hímself had they not given it, he went up to the chain 
and enquired of the fírst one for what sins he w.ent in such 
ill guise. He answered, that it was for being in love. 

— For that and naught else ? cried Don Quixote ; but if 
for being in love people are sent to the galleys, I should have 
been pulling an oar there long ago. 

— The love is not of the sort that your worship imagines, 
said the galley-slave ; mine was that I loved over-much a 
buck-basket stuíFed with white Unen, which I embraced so 
tightly that if the law had not taken it from me by violence, 
I would not, of my own free will, have forsaken it till now. 
I was taken in the act ; ^ there was no need for the question ; 
the cause was concluded ; they fítted my back with a hun- 
dred, and three years of gurapas ^ to boot, and the job was 
done. 

— What are gurapas ? asked Don Quixote. 

— Gurapas are galleys, answered the galley-slave, who 
was a young fellow of about twenty-four years of age, and a 
native, he said, of Piedrahita.^ 

Don Quixote put the like question to the second, who 
answered not a word, he was so downcast and melancholy. 
But the fírst answered for him, and said : — He, Sir, goes for 
a canary-bird, — I mean for a musician and singer.^ 

— How then, replied Don Quixote ; do men also go to 
the galleys for being musicians and singers ? 

^ Fué tnjrap-ante^ U^ injlagrante delieto, 

' Tra años dt gurapas, The first edition of 1605 had trafreciosf the second, 
tres frecisotr^cantxXtá by Cervantes, in 1608, as above. Gitrafa is a word from 
the vocabulary of Germania. 

' Piedrakitay a small town of Oíd Castile, on the road between Salamanca and 
Madrid, where, in the last centary, was a noble palace of the Alvas. 

^ Canarioy in Germania^ is one who sings out — U, confesscs, nnder torture. 
To ** channt " is English thieves* slang in like case. 
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— Yes, Sir, replied the galley-skve ; for there is nothing 
worse than singing in the anguish. 

— I have heard say, rather, said Don Quixote, that he 
who sings frightens away sorrow.^ 

— Here it is just the contrary, said the galley-slave ; fbr 
he who sings once weeps all his life. 

— I do not understand it, said Don Quixote. But one 
of the guards said to him : — Sir Knight, among these ungodly 
people to sing in the anguish means to confess under torture. 
They put this sinner to the torture, and he confessed his 
ofFence, which was that he was a cuatrero^ that is, a cattle- 
lifter ; and on his confession they condemned him to the 
galleys for six years, besides two hundred lashes which he 
takes on his back, and he goes ever downcast and sad because 
the rest of the thieves who remain behind and they who 
march with us maltreat, abuse, flout, and despise him, for the 
reason that he confessed and had not spirit enough to say 
nay ; for, as they say, a nay has as many letters as an aye^ 
and that it is luck enough for a criminal, when his life or 
death stands on his own tongue and not in that of witnesses 
or proofs ; and, for my part, I think they are not íar out. 

— And so think I, said Don Quixote ; then, passing on 
to the third, he put to him the same question as to the others, 
and the man replied very readily and cooUy, saying : 

— I go for five years to their ladyships the gurapas fbi 
being short of ten ducats. 

— I will give twenty with all my heart, said Don Quixote, 
to free you from this trouble. 

— That looks to me, responded the galley-slave, like onc 
who has money in the midst of the sea and is dying oí 
hunger, without any where to buy what he needs. I say so, 
because if I had possessed those t¥renty ducats which youi 

^ ¿luien canta sus males espanta — ■ proverb. 

' So the gipsy in Cervantes* novel of La Gitamltm layí Ji/ úminom 
dtfirencia, The phrase occan alto ín Rmeonete f CortaJUU, 
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worship now oíFers me at the right time, I would have 
grcased the notary's pen with them and quickened the 
advócateos wit, so that to-day you would see me in the middie 
of the Zocodover square at Toledo,^ and not on this road 
leashed like a greyhound. But God is great : patience, and 
that's enough. 

Don Quixote passed on to the fourth, who was a man of 
venerable aspect, with a white beard flowing down past his 
breast, who, on hearing himself asked of the cause of his 
being there, began to weep and answered not a word ; but 
the fifth convíct served him for tongue, and said : — This 
honourable man goes to the galleys for four years, having 
paraded the rounds * in state and on horseback. 

— That is, as I take it, said Sancho, exposed to public 
shame. 

— It is so, replied the galley-slave, and the offence for 
which they gave him this punishment is the having been an 
ear-broker, nay, a whole body-broker.' In short, I mean 
that this gentleman goes for a pander,^ also for having some 
smack and touch of the sorcerer.^ 

^ PUma de Zocodover, **the iquare of Zocodover,** it a pleonatm, cotnmoo 
enough in the moaths of Spanlards, who ignorantly or wilfolly mittake the 
meaning of the Arabic namet of phioet, as el puattt di Alcántara^ which is ^ the 
brídge of the brídge *' ; el rio Gwadalpáwr^ el eáutiUo de Alcalá, — the ñames 
Guadalqwtnr and Alcalá including the terms ríver and castle. Zocodover, the 
chid square of the dty of Toledo, is a corruption of the Arabic ñame, which is 
varíously interpreted in Covarrubias as ** great square ** and ** cattle-market.** 

' Pateado ¡as acostumbradas (calUs), Crimináis used to be sentenoed to be 
paraded on horseback throngh certain freqnented streets, with a placard on the 
breast declaríng their crime, before being whipped. 

' Corredor de oreja, applied originally to those who do busineM oo the Ex- 
change ; then, metaphorícaUy, to those who pnrsue the trade of bawd or pander. 

* Alcahuete, a word of Arabic origin, though the precise etymology is doubtfuL 

' Puntas y collar de AecJtícero — literally, **■ points and collar ** of a sorcerer. 
The fumas were of lace or embroidery, decorating the ends of the long pendent 
collars then fashionable, called valonas, Thus, by metaphor, feaaasy collar carne 
to mean the iringes, adomments, decorative additions of any office. ** A little 
smacke and entrance in witchcraft,*' Shelton has it. 
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— Had he not added that smack and touch,^ said Don 
Quixote, as a pure pander only he did not deserve to be sent 
to row in the galleys, rather to command them and to be 
their general, fbr the office of pander is no ordinary one, but 
an office for persons of discretion, and one most necessary in 
the well-ordered commonwealth, and none should exercise it 
but people very well born ; nay, there should be an overseer 
and examiner of such, as there are for other professíons, with 
a certain number appointed and recognised, like brokers on 
the Exchange. And in this way many of the evils might 
be avoided which are caused through the office and profession 
getting into the hands of idiots and persons of small under- 
standing, such as silly, worthless women, little pages, and 
buíFoons, raw in years and of very little expcrience, who, on 
the most critical occasion, and when the management of án 
important afiair is needed, let the morsels freeze between the 
ñnger and the mouth,^ ñor know which is their right hand. 
Fain would I go farther and give reasons why it is expedienl 
to make election of those who should hold so necessary an 
office in the State, but this is no fit place to do so ; some 
day I will speak of the matter to them that can provide a ' 
remedy.^ Only this I say now, that the pain which has 
been caused me by the sight of these white hairs and this 

^ By a fine irony, u usual mnch mitínterpreted, Cervantes makes ont tlic 
trade of sorcerer to be more dangerous to the State than that of pimp. 

^ Se ¡es hielan las migas entre la boca y la mam—9L proverbial phrase, applied to 
those who are negligent or slow in their affáirs. 

* The fiíll humour of thisspeech — ^which some transUtort ha ve thou^t it neces- 
sary to explain is not serious but ironical — is lost on those who, like Colerídge, be- 
lieve that Cervantes here ** drops his mask and speaks for himself.** The speech it 
admirably in character with Don Quixote, and, like aU his speechea, reflecta hia 
reading. Cervantes never loses sight of the main purpose of his story, which ¡a 
to ridicule the romances of chivalry. In no point are they more offénaive to 
good moráis than in the way they exalt the offices here referred to. The mott 
distinguished personages in the later books of chivalríes were not above engmging in 
the business ; and in truth the high-bom ladies of romance needed little of 
brokerage. Even the Awusdisy the pnrest of the romances and the best, is hi 
very lax. 
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venerable countenance in so much trouble for pandering, has 
been removed from me by his adding of sorcerer to his 
character, although I well know that there are no sorcerers 
in the world which are able to influence and constrain the 
wíll, as some simpletons believe ; for our will is free, and 
there ís no herb or charm which can compel it. That 
which certain silly women and certain roguish impostors are 
wont to do is to make mixtures and poisons with which they 
turn men mad, making out that they have power to excite 
love ; it being, as I say, a thing impossible to forcé the will. 

— That is so, said the oíd fellow, and in truth, Sir, I am 
not guilty in the matter of the sorcery ^ as to that of the 
pimping, I cannot deny it i but I never supposed I was doing 
any harm in that, for all my intention was that everybody 
should enjoy himself and Uve in peace and quiet, without 
quarrels or troubles. But this my excellent motive availed 
me nothing to save me from going whence I never hope to 
return, as my years are a burden on me, and an ailment in 
the uriñe which gives me not a moment's ease. — And hére 
he feU to weeping again as before. And so great was the 
compassion which Sancho felt for him, that he took a real of 
four ^ out of his bosom and bestowed it upon him as alms. 

Don Quixote passed on and enquired of another what 
was his offence, who replied with no less but rather more 
sprightliness than the last : — I am going here because I 
played the fool too far with two of my'female cousins, and 
other two cousins which were none of mine. In short, I 
fooled with them all so much that the result of the joke was 
an increase of kindred so intricate that no calculation can 
make it clear. It was all proved against me ; I had no 
interest ; I had no money ; I carne near to having my 
wind-pipe choked;^ they sentenced me to the galley for 

^ JUaJ de á cuatro, meaning a piece of fonr reats, equal to tenpence. 
^ A piqíu de perder let tragaderat, a picaresque periphrate for being nearly 
hanged. 
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six years ; I agreed ; it was a punishment for my iault ; I 
am a young man ; let Ufe only hold out, and with that all 
will come right. If your worshíp, Sir Knight, have any- 
thing about you with which to help us poor folk, God will 
repay you for it in heaven, and we on earth will make a 
point of beseeching God in our prayers for your worship's 
life and health, that they may be as long and as good as 
your fine presence deserves. 

He that spake was in the garb of a student, and one of 
the warders said he was a great talker and an elegant acholar.^ 
Behind all these there came a man of the age of thirty, of 
very good appearance, except that when he looked he tumed 
one eye into the other. He was bound a little differently 
from the rest, for he wore a chaín to his leg so long that it 
wound round his whole body, and two rings on his neck, 
one attached to the chain, the other of the sort called ieep- 
friend or frieniPs foot ; * from which hung two irons which 
reached to his waist, whereon were festened two manades 
which held his hands fast locked with a weighty padlock, in 
such a manner as that he could neither carry his hands to 
his mouth ñor lower his head to his hands. Don Quizóte 
asked why that man went with so many chains more than 
the others. The warder replied that it was because he had 
more crimes to his charge than all the others together, and 
that he was so daring and great a scoundrel that though they 
took him in that fashion they were not sure of him, but 
feared that he might give them the slip. 



^ GentiJ Latino, — ** a very good LatinUt," lays Shelton. To know Latín 
once the sum of scholanhip. El tabe mas Latím qtu ei diaUo^ — ^^hc it mofe 
knowing than the devil." The word ** Latiner ** had once the tanift fbroe m 
English among the common people. There U the well-known ttory in Botweirt 
yohmon of Dr. Pocock*s parUhionert, who thonght that leamed divine to he '^ao 
Latiner ** becaoie he preached plain termont. 

' Guarda-amigo 6 fié dt amigo-'ií colkr or cmtch of iron, ao called in the 
thieves* langnage, of which the object waa to keep np the criminal'a head, ao tfaat 
he might not hide it for thame nnder puniíhment. 
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— What crimes, then, can he have committed, said Don 
Quixote ; if they have not merited a heavier penalty than 
to be sent to the galleys ? 

— He goes for ten years, replied the warder, which is 
Uke civil death ; you need learn no more than that this 
good fellow is the ikmous Ginés de Pasamonte,^ otherwise 
called Ginesillo de Parapilla. 

— Fair and softly, Master Commissary, saíd the galley- 
slave at this, and let us not go splitting of ñames and sur- 
names now. I am Ginés and not Ginesillo, and Pasamonte 
is my &mily ñame, not Parapilla, as you say, and let every 
one turn about and look at home, and he will be doing not 
a little. 

— Speak less impudently, sir thief beyond measure, replied 
the commissary, unless you would have me silence you to 
your grief. 

— It may be seen, retorted the galley- slave, that man 
goes as God pleases, but some day somebody shall know 
whether my ñame is Ginesillo de Parapilla or not. 

— Do they not cali thee so, then, rascal I said the warder. 

— Yes, they do, answered Ginés j but I will take care 
that they don't cali me so, or I will pluck them ' — but no 
matter where. Sir Knight, if you have anything to give 
US, give it to US now and be gone in God's ñame, fbr you 
weary me, by wanting to know so much of other men's 
Uves ; and if you want to know about mine, know that 
I am Ginés de Pasamonte, whose Life these fingers have 
written. 

^ Pasamntte is the ñame of a giant in Pnlci*s bnrletqae poem, a brother to 
Morgante, who was slain by Orlando. It it a synonym alto of Percefirat, one 
of the heroet of the Round Table. Clemendn mentiont the hct that among the 
principal inhabitantt of the town of Tembleque in La Mancha, in 1575, wat one 
Alonso Sanches de Patamonte, and conjecturet that pottibly there nuy be here 
tome pertonal allution of which the point it lott. 

' An apotiopetit. It it the warder't beard that Ginét threatent to pluck, 
twallowing hit threat, however, before he hat conduded, entre kt dtentex, 
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— He says true, cried the commissary ; for he himself 
has written his story, which leaves nothing to be desired, 
and has left the book in prison pledged íbr two hundred 
reals, 

— Aye, and I intend to redeem it, said Gínés, had I left 
it for two hundred ducats. 

— Is ¡t so good, then ? asked Don Quixote. 

— 'Tis so good, replied Ginés, that the deuce take LazarUU 
de Tormes ^ and all the others of that kídney, which have 
been or may be written. What I may tell you is that it 
deals with truths, and truths so pretty and pleasant that no 
lies can come up to them. 

— And how is the book entitled ? asked Don Quixote. 

— The Life ofGinés de Pasamontey repb'ed the same. 

— And is it finished ? Don Quixote enquired. 

— How can it be finished, answered he, if my Ufe is not 
yet finished ? What is written is from my birth up to the 
point when they sent me to the galleys this last time. 

— Then you have been there before ? said Don Quixote. 

— ^For the service of God and the King * I have been there 
once before for four years, and I know the taste aheady of 
biscuit and bull's pizzle,^ answered Ginés \ ñor does it grieve 
me much to go there, for there I shall have time to finish 

^ The famous picaretque novel by Diego Hartado de Mendoza, pilUged bj Le 
Sage. It was at fint prohibited by the Inqnisition, and only publithed in 1553, 
two years before the author*8 death. As Cervantes had elsewhere praited the book 
and the author very highly, we may fairly allow Señor Clemenctn hia opmka 
that this depreciation of it put into the mouth of Pasamonte was ironicaL 

' A stroke of hnmour repeated in Rinconeu y Cortadillo^ where the foUowinf 
dialogue passes between the two young scapegraces : — R. **Is yoiir vronhip 
perchance a thief ? " C. " Yes ; for the service of God and the good people **— > 
fara urvir á Dhsy ¿ la hnuna gente, 

' Bizcocho y corbacho, The biscuit, — bizcocAo, — "twice cooked," was the 
convict's food, of which twenty-six ounces went to a ration, according to Gj«aMB 
de Alfaracht (pt. ii. bk. iü. ch. vüL). The corbacho, used by the etmitr^, or 
boatsMrain on board of the galley, to preserve order, is a word of Arabic origm— 
the modem Egyptian kourbash, 
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my book ; ^ and I have still many things left to say ; and in 
the galleys of Spain there is more leisure than is needed, 
though I need not much for what I have to wríte, for I know 
it by heart. 

— You seem to be a clever fellow, said Don Quixote. 

— And an unlucky one, responded Ginés, for bad luck 
always pursues genius. 

— It pursues knaves, remarked the commissary. 

— I have said to you akeady, Master Commissary, go 
softly ; their lordships never gave you that staíF to maltreat 
US poor devils who go here, but to guide us and carry us 

where his Majesty commands ; if not, by the life of 

enough ! there will come out some day in the bucking the 
stains got in the wine-shop ; and let every one bridle his 
tongue, and Uve well, and speak better, and let us jog on, 
for it's getting too much of a treat is this. 

— The commissary raised his staíF to strike Pasamonte in 
return for his threats, but Don Quixote interposed and prayed 
him not to ill-treat the man, as it was not much that he who 
had his hands tied should have his tongue a little loóse. 
And, turning to all who were on the chain, he said : 

— From all that you have told me, dearest brethren, I have 
gathered clearly that although it is for your crímes they have 
punished you, yet the penalties you endure give you no great 
pleasure, and that you go to them with a very bad grace and 
very much against your will, and that possibly this one's 
little courage on the rack, that one's lack of money, the other's 
want of interest, and, in short, the perverted judgment of the 
judge has been the cause of your ruin and of your fáilure to get 
that justice which you had on your side. All this doth now 

^ According to a prefatory notice by itt author, Mateo Alemán, tlie Lifi of 
Gussman de Aifarachtj of which the pablication wat ahnott synchronoof with 
Don S^uixote, was wrítten by that hero from the galleyt. Cervantes does not 
seem to have thought so much of Gunman de Alfiarack» (which, in tmth, is a 
tedious and arid production) as of tt predecessor and model, Lawariib de Termes, 
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present itself to my mind so as to prompt, persuade, and even 
compel me to demónstrate in you the purpose fbr which 
Heaven sent me into the world, and made me profess therein 
the order of chivah-y which I foUow, and the vow which I 
took under it to support the needy and those oppressed of 
the stronger. But forasmuch as I know that it is one of 
the properties of prudence not to do by fbul means what can 
be done by fáir, I would entreat these gentlemen, your 
guardians, and the commissary to be good enough to reléase 
you and to let you go in peace, as there will be no lack of 
others to serve the King for better cause ; and to me it 
seems a hard case to make slaves of those whom God and 
Nature made free j — how much more, Sir Warders, added 
Don Quixote, seeing these poor fellows have done nothing 
against you ; let each one answer for his sin yonder ; 
there is a God in Heaven who doth not neglect to chastise 
the wicked ñor to reward the good, and it is not meet that 
honest men should be the execufioners of other men having 
no concern with the matter. }. ask this of you in this cahn 
and quiet manner so that I may have something to thank 
you for should you comply with my request ; and if you 
will not do it willingly, then this lance and this sword, 
with the strength of my arm, shall make you do it upon 
compulsión. 

— A pretty piece of fooling ! said the commissary j it ii 
a capital jest with which he has come out at last ! He wants 
US to let go the King's prisoners, just as if we had authoríty 
to free them or he to order us to do so ! Go away with 
you, Sir, in a good hour ; and put that bason straight you 
carry on your head, and don't go looking for three fect in 
the cat.^ 

'Tis you are the cat, the rat, and the rasca!, returned 
Don Quixote. — And with word and deed together he assailed 

^ Buscando trespiés al gato — a proverb ; the correct and more usual reading u 
cinco pi/Sf " looking for five feet '* in a cat. 
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him so suddenly that, without giving him time to defend 
himself, he brought him to earth sorely wounded with a 
thnist of his lance ; and it so happened, fortunately for him, 
that this was the one with the fírelock.^ The other warders 
stood amazed and coníbunded at this unexpected event, 
but, recoveríng themselves, those on horseback clapt hands 
to their swords and those on foot to their javelins, and set 
upon Don Quixote, whg_awaitcd_them witL nuich com- 
p^urf* ] and^ with^Mt d^^iiVj *^ wottU-have-gQneJiard with 
him if the galley-slaves, seeing the chance ofiér itself of 
achieving their freedom, had not seized it by breaking the 
chain by which they were linked together. Such was the 
confusión that the warders, now running to the galley-slaves 
who were breaking loóse, now attacking Don Quixote, who 
was prepared for their onset, did nothing to any purpose. 
Sancho, on his part, helped in the reléase of Ginés de Pasa- 
monte, who was the fírst to leap upon the plain free and 
unfettered. Attacking the prostrate commissary he took 
from him his sword and firelock, by pointing which at one 
and aiming at another, without ever discharging it, he cleared 
the field of all the warders, who fled no less from Pasamonte's 
firelock than from the shower of stones which the now 
liberated galley-slaves poured on them. 

Sancho was very sad over this affair, for he fígured to 
himself that those who had fled would give notice of the 
occurrence to the Holy Brotherhood, who, on the sounding 
of the alarm-bell, would sally out in pursuit of the delinquen ts \ 
and he said so to his master, and prayed him to depart at once 
from that place, and hide themselves in the mountain-ranges 
cióse by. 

— That is well, said Don Quixote ; but I know what is 
now meet to be done. — And, calling to the galley-slaves, 
who were now running about uproariously, having stripped 

^ An instance of Cervantes* carelessnest, it having been laid above that there 
were two with firelocks. 
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the commissary to the skin, they ranged themselvcs about 
him in a círcle to hear what might be bis commands ; and 
he addressed them thus : 

— ^To be grateful for the benefits which thcy receive ís 
the mark of persons well born ; and one of the sins which 
most oiFends God is ingratitude. This I say, gentlcmen, 
as ye have seen, of plain experíence, the benefít ye have 
received of me ; in requital whereof I would desire, and it 
is my pleasure that, laden with the chaina which I took fínom 
oiF your necks, you will immediately put yourselves on the 
road and wend to the city of £1 Toboso, aitd there pre- 
sent yourselves before the lady Dulcinea del Toboso, and 
tell her that her Knight, he of the Riieñil Feature, scnds 
his service to her ; and ye shall recount, point by point, all 
the details of this famous adventure up to the conferríng upon 
you of your coveted freedom ; and this done ye may go where 
ye will, and good fortune attend you. 

Ginés de Pasamonte answered for all, and said : — ^That 
which your worship, our liberator, Sir, commands is of all 
impossibilities impossible for us to comply with, for we 
cannot go in a body along the roads, but singly and sepárate, 
and each on his own bottom, endeavouring to hide oursdves 
in the bowels of the earth lest we be discovered by the Holy 
Brotherhood, which, no doubt, will come out in search of us. 
What your worship can do, — and it is right you should do, — 
is to exchange this suit and service^ to the lady Dulcinea 
of £1 Toboso for a certain quantity of Aue Marías and 
Credos^ which we will repeat on your worship's account ; 
and this is a thing which can be done by night and by day, 
flying or resting, in peace or in war ; but to think that we 
must now go back to the flesh-pots of £gypt — I say, take 
up our chain and set out on the road to £1 Toboso, is to 
imagine that it is night when it is not ten o' the morning, 

^ Servicio y montazgo, Monutzgo is, literally, the tribute or toU pud by a flock- 
master for the passage of hb sheep through alien country. 
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and to ask it of us is lilce aslcing fbr pears of ati elm- 

— Then I swear by Heaverij cried Don Quixote, now 
fairly enraged, — Don Son of a Whore,* Don Ginesillo de 
Parapillo, or whatevcr they cali you, — that you shall go 
yoursdf alone, your tail betwcen your Icgs, with thc wholc 
chain on your shoulders ! 

Pasamonte, who was nothing too patient, being now 
awarc that Don Quixote was not very sound in his wits, — 
since he had committed such a folly as to give thern their 
liberty, — hnding himself outraged in that manner, madc a 
sign to his comradcs, and, drawing aside, they began to dis- 
charge such a volley of stones upon Don Quixote as that he 
could not manage to shelter himself with his buckler, and 
poor Rozinantc made no more account of the spur than if 
he had been madc of brass. Sancho got behind his ass, and 
with that aid protected himself against thc cloud and tempest 
of stones which rained upon them hoth, Don Quixote was 
unable to shield himself so well but that some of the pebblcs 
struclc him on the body with such forcé that they brought 
him to the ground ; and thc momcnt he fcU the studcnt ran 
to him and took thc bason ofF his head, and gavc him with 
it three or four blows on the shoulders, and as many more 
on the ground, breaking it almost to picces. They strípped 
him of a tunic which he worc over his armour, and would 
havc strípped him of his stockings if his greaves ^ had not 
prcvented them. From Sancho they took his coat, Icaving 
him in his shirt-slcevcs ; then dividing among themsclvcs 
the rcst of the spoils of the battle, they fled each his own 

' Pulir ftrit al efao — ■ pro»trb. 

* Thii urcutic me of Don bdore wordi of reproich ii common in ihe 
rommcn of chiviby, ind, indeed, in ill Sjanitb literitarc. A hoalile Kmght 
meeti Olivante de Laura, and addreuo him ai " Don Sandio Ciballeío." Da¡ 
Cehíütri falv. Dan CaielUrú TraiJr, ele., occor fraquently. 

' Grtias, — the part of the armour whieb covered the lowcr ]tfi, from tbe 
knee to the inkle. 
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way, — more concerned to escape from the Brotherhood, 
whom they dreaded, than to load themselves with the chain 
and go to present themselves to the lady Dulcinea of £1 
Toboso. 

AU who remaíned behind were the ass and Rozinante, 
Sancho and Don Quixote ; the ass, with drooping head and 
pensive, shaking his ears now and then as if he thought the 
storm of stones which had molested them was not yet over ; 
Rozinante, who also had been brought to ground by a stone, 
stretched by the side of his master ; Sancho, naked to his 
shirt, and trembling for faur of the Holy Brotherhood ; Don 
Quixote, much out of humour at finding himself so ill-uscd 
by the very men for whom he had done so much. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 

Of that which happened to the Jamous Don ^ixote in the 
Sierra Morena^ which was one of the rarest adventures 
which are recounted in this truth/ul history 

FiNDiNG himself in so evil a plight, Don Quixote said to 
his squire : — I have always heard ít said, Sancho, that to do 
good to churls is to cast water into the sea.^ If I ¿ad 
believed what thou saidst to me, I might have avoided this 
affliction ; but now it is done, patience ; and henceforth in 
the future let me take waming. 

— Your lordship will as much take warning, answered 
Sancho, as I am a Turk ; but since you say that if you had 
believed me you might have avoided this mischief, believe 
me now, and you will avoid a still greater ; for let me tell you 
there is no trying chivalries on the Holy Brotherhood, for 
it does ñot care two maravedis for all the Knights Errant in 

^ The Sierra Morena is the range of motmtaint separating La Mancha from 
Andalucía. They are taid to be so called, not, as used to be popnlarly supposed, 
from their brown-^wny {mcreno) colour, or from dividing Christian from Moorish 
Spain, but from Mons Mariamtt, their ancient Román ñame. For some two 
centnríes they formed an efiéctual rampart for Moorish Andalucía against the 
assaults of the Kings of Castile, though it was easier to pass them from the 
north, to which the declivity is less, than from the south, from which the ascent 
is abrupt and steep. In the time of Cervantes, the Sierra Morena was the haunt 
of all refiígees ftom Spanish justice and the fiívourite resort of brigands and 
outlaws. 

' Echar agua en el mar — • proverbial phraie, which needi no ezplanation. 
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the world ; and believe me, I seem aiready to hear their 
arrows whizzing by my ears.^ 

— Thou art by nature a coward, Sancho, said Don 
Quixote, but that thou shouldst not say that I am con- 
tumacious and never do what thou dost counsel, this tíme I 
will t^ke thine advice, and withdraw me from the fray which 
thou so much dreadest. But it must be on one conditíon , 
. that never in life or ín death thou shalt tell to any onc that 
I have retreated and withdrawn from this danger through 
fear, but to humour thy entreaties ; for if thou sayest aught 
else thou wilt lie, and from now until then and from then 
Hintil now, I give thee the lie, and say that thou liest and 
wilt lie every time thou shalt think or say it.^ And answer 
me not again, for at the bare thought that I am withdrawing 
and retreating from some peril, especially from this which 
seems to show some glimmer ' of a shadow of danger, I am 
indined to remain here and singly awaít not only the Holy 
Brotherhood of which thou speakest and art afraid, but the 
Brethren of the Twelve Tribes of Israel, and the seven 
Maccabees,^ and Castor and PoUux, aye, and all the brothers 
and brotherhoods there are ín the world. 

^ The Holy Brotherhood of oíd nted to puniah crimmals taken red-handed by 
tying thexn to stakes on the roadside and shooting them to death with arrowi. 
The Catholic Queen Isabella, sayt Clemencin, ordered that, befbre being abot, 
they thould be garroted, — a piece of clemency for which Covarmbiai givet the 
credit to her grandson. Charles V. 

' The giving of the lie in this elabórate and complicated form is copied almoit 
literally from a cartel of defiance tent by Tirante the White in answer to a rudc 
letter from Don Quirieleison of Montalvan {Tiraatey bk. L ch. xxvi.]. 

' jlIguH es no es de somhra de miedo, The more commoa form is anv jf « av o, 
meaning an intangible quantity, — an idiomatic phrase nted by Q^i^^^^edo, aad by 
Cervantes himself elscwhere. 

* Macabeos in the first of the two Madrid editioni of 1605, — altercd m all 
subsequent ones, by what I cannot but agree with most of the Spanith cominen» 
tators Í8 a printer's error, to Mancebos, The seven Maccabee brothera tnficred 
Durtyrdom, according to their book in the Apocrypha, rather than deny their 
íaith. I know of no other seven brothers, simply ** yoaths ** {wmmctkn)^ whom 
Don Quizóte could mean. The Brussels edition of 1607, and the Loadoo cditioa 
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— Sir, answered Sancho, to retreat is not to run awajr, ñor 
ís it prudence to stay where the danger outweighs the hope, 
and it is the part of wise men to keep themselves to-day for 
to-morrow, and not to venture everything in one day ; and 
let me tell you that though I be but a rustic and a clown, 
still there has come to me somethíng of what they cali good 
conduct. So do not repent of having taken my advice, but 
mount Rozinante if you can, or if not I will help you, and 
foUow me, for my wit tells me that we have just now more 
need of our feet than of our hands. 

Don Quixote mounted without replying another word, 
and Sancho on his ass leading, they entered a part of the 
Sierra Morena which was cióse at hand, Sancho intending to 
traverse it through and come out by Viso or at Almodóvar 
del Campo,^ and hide themselves for some days among these 
fastnesses, so as not to be íbund should the Brotherhood look 
for them. He was encouraged in this through having seen 
that the provender which he carried on his ass had escaped 
safely out of that scuffle with the galley-slaves, — z thing 
which he deemed a miracle, considering what they had 
carried oiF and how closely they had searched. 

^ That night they reached the very bowels of the Sierra 

of 1738, both read Aíacaéeos, which, doubtlesa, it the correct reading, though not 
adopted by the Spanúh Academy. 

^ It it not easy to underttand, Clemencin observes, — Don Quixote and Sancho 
being where they were,^how Sancho conld intend to traverse the ranges and 
come out at Viso or at Almodóvar ; and a modem translator raises the same 
difficulty, urging that Viso and Almodóvar are both in La Mancha. But, 
according to the itinerary of Don Quizote*s second sally given in the Academy's 
edition (18 19), the spot where Don Quixote and Sancho now are should be some- 
where near the village of Torrenueva, between Valdepeñas and Almuradiel. 
Thence to Viso would be across a spur of the Sierra Morena, and to Almodóvar 
del Campo direct would be in a direction due west, still farther along the slopet 
of the mountains. Why must we assume that Sancho meant to come through 
into Andalucia ? 

* Here begins that famous series of accidents to Sancho and his ass which 
have caused so much stumbling to commentators and emendators of Cervantes. 
In the first Madrid edition of 1605, the whole of this passage about the stealing 
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Morena, where to Sancho it seemed prudent to pass thc 
night, and even a few days, — at least as many as the stores 
they had with them would last ; and so they rested for the 
night between the rocks and among a number of cork-trees. 
But fatal destíny, which, according to the opinión of those 
who have not the light of the true faith, guides, directs, and 
disposes everything its own way, ordained that Ginés de 
Pasamonte, the fámous cheat and robber, whom Don Quixote 
by his valour and his folly had released from the chain, moved 

of Dapple, bcginaing ** That night they reached the very bowela of the Sien^ 
Morena," down to "As for the Knight, when he entered among the moun- 
tains " (page 296), is wanting. It appears for the first time in Cueata*s lecond 
edition of 1605 (which must have been prínted within a few weeks of the first), 
and it has appcarcd in every edition since, including that of 1608, — which, 
according to all the best authorities, was revised by Cervantes himsrlfy — and that 
of 18 19, which is the last issued by the Spanish Royal Academy. Señor Hartzen- 
busch, howevcr, by a characteristic fcat of daring, takes this passage oat altogether 
from the present chapter and interpolates it into chapter xxv., declaring that 
Cervantes' ñrst intcntion was to have placed it there. What Cervantes* " first 
intention " may have been, we have no means of knowing, bnt he must have becn 
even less successful in carrying out his intentions, first and second, than has been 
usually supposcd, if we are to believe the latest English translator of Dw S^mirote, 
Mr. Ormsby avers that " the inserted passage is clearly not his (Cervantes*), as it 
is completely ignored by him " else where 5 saying that ** when the second edicicm 
was in the press, an attempt was made to remedy the oversight ** (namely, the 
not mentioning how Sancho*s ass was stolen), *'and the printer, apparently 
propr'ij motu, supplied this passage." That Mr. Ormsby shonld have become 
acquainted with what passed at the printing of the second edition of Dm ^úcMr, 
is as wonderfiíl as that Señor Hartzenbnsch should have leamt of the ** first 
intention ** of Cervantes. That there were intelligent printers in Madrid in thoae 
flays is as credible as that there are intelligent printers in Edinborgh in these ¡ bat 
let US see all that Mr. Ormsby would have us believe. The fict that there w»s 
a Madrid printer, in 1605, who had so fully entered into the spirit of Cervantes 
as to be able to supply of his own motion that which, from that time to this, has 
been esteemed as one of thc most admirable and characteristic passages in Dam 
¿luixcte, — namely, Sancho*s lameút for Dapple, — is wonderfiíl ; but there is some- 
thing more wonderful still, vis. that while he was about it he did not correct 
more of the blunders in this story ; and, most wonderfiíl of all, that the original 
author, who by this theory should be only one of a number of homorists of eqnal 
genius writing a joint Don ¿^uixotey did not notice the interpolatiMi of the 
ingenious gifted printer, when speaking of this very matter in his Second Part. 
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by fear of the Holy Brotherhood, which with just cause he 
dreaded, had resolved to hide himself in these mountains ; 
and his luck and his fear bore hím to the same spot whither 
the same motives had carried Don Quixote and Sancho 
Panza, just in time to recognise them, and at the instant 
when they fell asleep. Now as the wicked are ever ungrate- 
ñil, and necessity urges them to do what they should not, 
and present convenience overcomes the thought of the 
future, Ginés, who was neither grateful ñor well-disposed, 
resolved to rob Sancho Panza of his ass, not caring for Rozin- 
ante, as being a prize ill either to pawn or to seU. Sancho 
Panza slept ; Ginés stole his ass ; and before the morning 
he was so far off as to be past finding.^ 

Aurora carne forth, gladdening the earth, but bringing 
grief to Sancho Panza, for he missed his Dapple,^ and finding 
himself bereft of him, he began to make the saddest and most 
doleful lamentation ever heard, and it was such that Don 
Quixote awoke at his cries, and heard what he was saying : 
— O child of my bowels ! born in my very home, the sport 
of my children, the delight of my wifc, the envy of my 
neighbours, the sharer of my burdens, and beyond all, the 
support of half my person ! — for with six and twenty mará- 
vedis which thou earnedst for me daily did I make half my 
living ! ' 

^ The manner in which the robbery of Dapple wat effected it not told till 
hereafter in the Second Part. Thii reticence teema to me to be very character- 
ittic of the anthor, which is not likely to have been imitated by any printer. 

^ This it the firtt time that the colonr of Sancho*t att it mentioned. Dapplt 
it not quite the meaning of mcioy but it hat been contecrated by ntage, and the 
reader would, perhapt, tolérate no other word. Rucio it explained in the 
Academy*t great dictionary at tynonymont with tordo^ which, at applied to 
hortet, is "a tpeckled black and white." Cervantet dearly meant by rucio a 
kínd of reddiih gray, for in detcríbing the beard the Barber made for himtelf in 
ch. xxvii., he tellt ut it wat de una cola rucia ó roja de ¿uei. To Motteux we are 
mdebted for the firtt invention of Dapple, 

^ Thit it a portion of the pastage for which we are tuppoted to be indebted to 
Cervantet' printer. Evcn Clemencin tays it it **capable of wrenching laughter 
from the mott tatumine and melancholy botom/* 
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Don Quixote, who saw him weeping and knew the cause, 
consoled Sancho with the best arguments he could ñnd, 
prayed him to have patience, and promised to give him a 
bilí of exchange that they might deliver to him three out of 
the fíve ass-foals he had at home. Sancho was comforted by 
this, dried his tears, moderated his sobs, and thanked Don 
Quixote for the fávour he had done him. As fbr the Knight, 
when he entered among the mountains, he felt glad of 
heart, these places seeming to him very suitable for the 
adventures he sought. They recalled to his memory the 
marvellous events which in similar solitudes and fástnesses 
had happened to Knights Errant ; and he went brooding 
over these things, so absorbed and transported by them that 
he minded nothing else ; ñor had Sancho any other concern 
(since it seemed to him they were travelling on a safe road) 
than to satisfy his stomach with the relies of the clerical 
spoil ; and so he jogged on behind his master, loaded with 
all that his ass should have carried,^ emptying the bag and 
cramming his paunch, and while employed in this manner he 
would not have given a doit to find another adventure. 

While thus occupied he raised his eyes and saw that his 
master had come to a stop, trying with the point of his 
lance to lift what seemed a bundle lying on the ground ; upon 

^ This passage was corrected in this sense in the edition of 1608. In the 
editioQS of 1605, Cervantes had written : Iba tras su asm, untado ¿ ¡a mmjerk^s 
sobre su jumento, etc. — ** seated sideways on hit ass like a woman," — forgetting 
that Dapple had been stolen. There were seven places in all where this blunder 
occurred. Cervantes corrected two only, — a proof of his carelessnest, bnt 
certainly no evidence that the passage describing the stealing of the tss was not 
his. Had the corrector been some other than the author, he would snrely have 
corrected all the errors. The fact that some were corrected and some not leems 
to me conclosive, with what foUows with reference to this nutter in the Second 
Part, that no other hand was at work on the text bot the hand of Cervantes 
only. The edition of Bmssels, 1607, — in which there are tome ingenióos, 
though, of conrse, wholly unanthorised, corrections, — to malee sense of the 
passage makes Rozinante carry the bag of victuals in defiiilt of Dapple $ which 
is the versión adopted by Shelton. 
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which he hastened to come to his assistance if it might be 
needed ; and he carne up just at the moment when his 
master had raised with the poínt of his lance a saddie-cushion 
and a valise íástened to it, half rotten, or rather rotten entirely 
and íalling to pieces ; but they were so heavy that Sancho 
had to dismount ^ to take them up. His master ordered him 
to see what was in the valise. Sancho did so with much 
alacrity ; and although the valise was íástened with a chain 
and a padlock, through the rents and the rottenness he saw 
what was in it, — to wit, four shirts of fine cambric and other 
articles of linen no less curious than delicate, and in a handker- 
chief he found a goodly little pile of gold crowns, and when 
he saw them he cried : — Blessed be the whole heaven which 
hath presented us with one adventure good for something ! 
— And searching further, he found a little memorandum- 
book richly decorated. Don Quixote asked him for this, 
but bade him keep the money, and take it for himself. 
Sancho kissed his master's hands for the fávour, and rifling 
the valise of the linen he thrust it into their provisión bag. 

Noting all this, Don Quixote said : — It seems to me, 
Sancho, ñor can it possibly be otherwise, that some lost 
traveller must have passed by this mountain, and being way- 
laid by bandits they have slain him and brought him here to 
bury him in this remote spot. 

— That cannot be, answered Sancho, for if they had been 
thieves they would not have left this money here. 

— Thou sayest true, said Don Quixote, and therefore I 
cannot divine ñor guess what this can be. But stay ; we 
will see whether in this pocket-book there is anything 
written by which we may trace out and discover what we 
desire to know. 

He then opened it, and the first thing he found therein, 
written roughly yet in a very fáir character, was a sonnet, 

' One of the tcven blunders, left tmcorrected. 
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and reading it aloud so that Sancho also might hear^ he saw 
that it ran in this manner : — 



SONNET 

When I was marked to suffer, Love forswore 
All knowledge of my doom ; or elsc at case 
Love grows a cruel tyrant, hard to please ; 

Or else a chastisement czcccding sore 

A little sin hath brought me ! Hush ! no more ! 
Love is a god ; all things he knows and sees, 
And gods are good and mild ! Who then decrees 

The woe I groan beneath, and jet adore ? 

If I should say, O Chloe ! that 'tis thou 

I should speak falsely, since, being wholly good 
Like Heavcn itself, from thee no ill may come. 

All hope is past ; I must die shortly now, 

Not knowing why, since sure no wretch hath brewed 
The drug that might avcrt my martyrdom.^ 

— By this verse, quoth Sancho, nothing is to be learnt, 
unless by that clue ^ which is there we get to the thread of 
the whole. 

— What clue is there here ? said Don Quixote. 

— Methought, said Sancho, that your worship mentioned 
a clue there. 

— I did not say clue but Chhey responded Don Quixote ; 

^ I am indebted to my friend, Mr. Edmond Ooese, for this g^acefol venioa 
of a sonnet not interesting in ittelf for much else than thit, that Cenmite» 
thought it worthy of being repeated in ene of hit comedies, TAe Houu ofjeakmwf. 
The ñame Fili in the original has been altered to Chloe (in acoordinoe with a 
happy idea of Jarvis^s) for the sake of what follows from Sancho. 

^ Por ae hUo que está aAi se saque el ovillo, Sancho, either ignorantly or 
wilfuUy, mistakes the ñame F///, which occurs in the text of the toonet, for 
Ailo (anciently^/0), which suggests to him the pTOVtrh—ftr ei áUo sí SMtm «/«osA, 
*^ by the clue is discovered the thread," used before in ch. iv. Jarvia, to keep 
up the play of words, ingeniously snbstituted Chloe for FUi ín the venea, whidí, 
foUowing the ezample of all translators since, I have adopted. 
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and this, no doubt, is the ñame of the lady of whom the 
author of this sonnet complains ; and in fáith he must be 
a reasonably good poet, or I know little of the art. 

— Why then, said Sancho, belike your worship under- 
stands the making of verses too. 

— And better than thou imaginest, answered Don 
Quixote, as thou shalt see when thou bearest a letter 
written ¡n verse from top to bottom to my kdy Dulcinea 
del Toboso ; for I would have thee know, Sancho, that all 
or most of the Knights Errant of the past age were great 
troubadours and great musicians,^ for these two accomplish- 
ments, or graces as I should rather term them, are attríbutes 
of lovers- errant j though it is true that the verses of the 
Knights of the past had in them more spirit than elegance. 

— Read on, your worship, said Sancho, for we may yet 
fínd something to satisfy us. 

Don Quixote turned over the leaf and said : — This is 
prose, and looks like a letter. 

— A letter for the post,^ Sir ? asked Sancho. 

— From its commencement it appears rather to be a 
love-letter, answered Don Quixote. 

^ Many examples of Knightt Errant who were poeU likewise are cited by 
Clemencin. Indeed, it was one of the recognited knightly accompliahmenta to 
tum a sonnet or twang a late. Some of them, as Belianis and Tristan, coold 
play the harp ; and did as much execution with it on Empresses and Princetses 
as with their lances and swords on caitiflF knights. In the second book of 
Amadts is qnoted a very pretty little bailad, composed by that hero for the 
little daughter of King Lisuarte, beginning : — 

Leonoreta sin roseta, 

Blanca sobre toda flor, 

Sin roseta no me meta 

En tal culpa vuestra amor, etc. 

(ch. xi.) 

^ Carta mish/ay wior T asks Sancho, meaning, is it a letter sent or to be sent 
from the writer to some individual, or a document or formal deed, which also 
is called carta. 
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— ^Then read it aloud, your worship, said Sancho, fbr I 
delight greatly in those love matters. 

— I shall be pleased to do so, said Don Quixote, and 
reading it aloud as Sancho had requested, he found that ic 
ran thus : — 

Thy false pledge and my certain real misfirtune drrue me 
to a place whence the news of my death will sooner reach to 
thine ears than the words of my complaining. Thau hast 
renounced me^ O ingrate^ for one who possesses more^ but not 
one who is worthier than L But tf virtue were to be valaed 
like wealth^ I should neither envy the happiness of otherSy ñor 
lament my own misfortune. That which thy beauty rassedupy 
thy deeds have overthrown ; by the one I thought thee an 
ángel; by the others I know thee a woman. Rest in peace^ 

begetter of my war ; and may Heaven grant that the 
deceit of thy husband be ever undiscoveredy that thau mayest 
not repent of what thou didst^ ñor I take the vengeance which 

1 covet not?- 

Having ñnished reading the letter, Don Quixotc said : 
— We can gather less by this than by the verses as to who 
is he that wrote them, except that he is some rejected lover. 
— And turníng over nearly all the leaves of the littlc book, 
he found other verses and letters, of which some he could 
read and others not ; but they all contained repinings, 
laments, misgivings, desires and hates, fávours and disdains, 
— some extolled, and some deplored. 

Whilst Don Quixote was examining the book, Sancho 
examined the valise without leaving a córner of it, or of 
the saddle-cushion, which he did not search, spy into, and 
explore — not a seam which he did not rip open, ñor a tuft 
of wool which he did not pick, that nothing might be left 
through lack of pains or care : such was the greed awakened 

^ This if a tpecimen, at it wu xneant to be, of the aflüected langua^ of 
sentiment common to that age, in the ttilted and extravagant ttyle of the 
love-lettert and plainti in the romancea. 
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in him by the crowns he had found, which were more than 
í hundred. And though he found no more than he did at 
first, yet he reckoned well-invested the tossings in the 
blanket, the vomittng of the balsam, the benedictions of 
the pack-staves, the ñsticuffs of the carricr, the loss of the 
wallets, the robbery of his coat, and all the hungcr, thirst, 
and fatigue which he had -fuñered in the service of his 
worthy master, considcring himself more than repaid fbr 
all hy the blessíng received from the treasure-trove. 

The Knight of the Rueñil Feature was possessed with a 
grcat desire to learn who the owner of the valise might be, 
conjecturing by the sonnct and the letter, by the money 
in gold, and by the üneness of the shirts, that it must be 
somc lover of condition, whom the disdain and cnielty of 
his lady had brought to somc despcratc course. But as in 
that rude and desoíate place there was likely to be no one 
who could inform him, he troubled himself abaut nothing 
but to pass on, taking no other road than such as Rozinante 
might choose, which was the one casiest for him, imagining 
all the while there would not lail him in that wilderncss 
some strangc adventure. Riding on with this idea, he saw 
on the top of a little knoll which rose bcfore his eyes, a 
man who went leaping from crag to crag and from bush 
to bush with marvellous agility. He made him out to be 
half naked, with a black and matted beard, his hair long 
and tangled, bis feet unshod, and his legs bare ; his thighs 
were covercd with brceches, to all appearance of Uwny 
velvet, but so Corn to rags that his skin showed in many 
places. His head, too, was bare ; and, although he ran by \^ 
as swift]jLa3 has been described, all these detaib did . the 
ICnight ofthe lt.iÍefiil_J||Stüre~olwervc and piark. But-^ 
witb"a{t4n5~'Efíd^vour he was unable to follow him, for it 
was not grantcd to Rozinante's atrength to travel over 
these rough places, he being, moreover, by nature, slow- 
paced and sluggish. Don Quixote carne presently to the 
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conclusión that this was the owner of the cushion and the 
valise, and he resolved to go in quest of him, even though 
he should have to spend a whole year in these mountains 
till he found him. So he ordered Sancho to dismount firom 
his ass^ and to talce a short cut across one side of the 
mountain, while he would go by the other ; and, perhaps, 
by this device they might come up with that man who 
had fled away from them so hastily. 

— That I could not do, replied Sancho, for, when I part 
from your worship, fear seizes me at once and assails me 
with a thousand kinds of terrors and visions -, and let this, 
I say, serve you for a warning that from hencefbrth I do 
^ not stir a finger's breadth from your presence. 
-^^ — It shall be so, said he of the Rueful Feature, and 
right glad am I that thou shouldst wish to avail thee of my 
courage, which shall not fáil thee even though the very 
soul in thy body fail thee ; and come thee now behind me 
leísurely as well as thou canst, and make lantems of thine 
eyes ; we will go round this little hill ; perhaps we may 
come upon the man whom we saw, who is, without doubt, 
no other than the owner of what we have found. 

To which Sancho replied : — It were better not to scek 
him, for if we fínd him, and he might perchance tum cut 
to be the owner of the money, it is plain I have to return 
it ; and so it would be better, without taking this useless 
trouble, to keep it faithfully until by some other way, less 
meddlesome and oñicious, its real owner should tum up, 
and perhaps that will be when I have spent it, and then 
the King will hold me harmless. 

— In that thou art mistaken, Sancho, responded Don 
Quixote, for now that we have a suspicion of who the 
owner is, and have him almost before our eyes, we are 
bound to seek him and restore these to him ; and should 

^ Another passage where Cervantes forgets that Sancho has facen robbed of 
his ass, and omits to make the correction. 
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we not go in search of him, the strong presumption we 
have as to his being the owner makes us as guilty as \f 
he were really the man. So that, Sancho, fí-iend, let not 
this quest give thee pain, seeíng of what ¡t will relieve me 
if I fínd him. 

Saying this he spurred Rozinante, and Sancho followed 
on foot and loaded, thanks to Ginesillo de Pasamonte.^ 
Having made the ascent of part of the moüntain, they found 
in a little stream, lying dead, half eaten by dogs and picked 
by crows, a mulé saddled and brídled ; all which confírmed 
in them the suspicion that he who fled was the owner of the 
mulé and the cushion. 

As they stood gazing at it, they heard a whistle like that 
of a shepherd watching his flock, and suddenly there appeared 
on their left a great number of goats, and behind them on 
the top of the mountaín the goatherd in charge, who was an 
oíd man. Don Quixote called to him and begged him to 
come down to where they stood. He replied by shouting 
out and asking who had brought them there by that place 
seldom or never trodden except by the feet of goats of of 
wolves and other wild beasts which prowled around. Sancho 
responded that if he would come down they would explain 
everything. The goatherd descended, and, coming up to 
where Don Quixote stood, he said : — I will wager that you 
are looking at the mule-hack which lies dead in that hoUow ; 
i' hith it is six months that he has been lying in that spot ; 
tell me, have you &llen in with his master about here ? 

— We have fallen in with nobody, answered Don Quixote, 
ñor aught but a saddle-cushion and a small valise which we 
found not far from here. 

— I found it too, said the goatherd, but never cared to 
lift it or come near it, fearing some mischief, and lest they 
might accuse me of theft ; for the devil is crafty, and under 

^ Here we have the blunder corrected, which a few Unes above had paited 
unnoticed. 
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a man's feet there starts up something which makes him trip 
and fall, without knowing how or why. 

— That's the very thing I say, answered Sancho, for I also 
found it, and would not come within a stone's throw of it : 
there I left it, and there it remains as it was, for I want 
never a dog with a bell.^ 

— Tell me, good man, said Don Quixote, do you know 
who is the owner of these artícles ? 

— ^What I can tell you is, said the goatherd, that ¡t will 
be now six months ago, more or less, there arrived at a certain 
shepherd's hut, which would be about three leagues from this 
spot, a youth of genteel fígure and bearing, riding upen that 
same mulé which lies there dead, and with the same saddle- 
cushion and valíse which ye say that ye found and did not 
touch. He enquired of us what part of this range was the 
roughest and most private y we told him it was where we 
are now standing ; and truly it is so, for if you go on half 
a league ^ther perhaps you would not fínd your way out 
again, and I am wondering how you were able to reach 
here, for there is neither road ñor path which makes to this 
place. Well, I say, on hearing our answer, the young man 
turned rein and travelled towards the place we pointed out, 
leaving us all pleased with his good looks, and wondering at 
his request and at the speed with which we saw him travel 
and malee towards the ranges. Since then we have never 
seen him, un til a few days ago he appeared on the path to 
one of our shepherds, and, without saying a word, he carne 
up to him and gave him several blows and kicks, and then 
went after the ass which carried our victuals, and took all 
the bread and cheese there was ; and this done, with won- 
derful nimbleness he fled back again into the mountains. 

* No quiero perro con cencerrOj — a proverb, meaníng "I do not care for a 
thing which brings with it any troable," — usually said, according to Covarmbiaa, 
of a servant who brings with him a wife, or children, or other pertoa to make 
a noise and disturb the household. 
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When we learnt this, some of our herdsmen went in search 
of him for nearly two days in the thickest part of the ranges, 
at the end of which we found him lurking in the hole of a 
big, stout cork-tree. He carne out to us very meekly, his 
clothes torn and his face disfígured and baked by the sun, in 
such manner that we hardly knew him, except that the 
clothes, though torn, convinced us by the recollection we 
had of them that he was the man we sought. He saluted us 
courteously, and in a few and very civil words told us not to 
be surprised at seeing him wandering about in that state ; 
fbr so it behoved him to do to work out a certain penance 
which, fbr his many sins, had been laid upon him. We 
begged him to tell us who he was, but we could never get 
at that. We begged him, too, when he had need of food, 
without which he could not Uve, to tell us where we 
should fínd him, for we would bring ít to him with all good- 
will and heed -, or that, if this should not be to his liking, 
leastwise he should come and ask for it and not take it by 
forcé from the shepherds. He thanked us for our oíFer, 
begged pardon for the past assaults, and engaged for the 
fiíture to ask it for God's love, without doing violence to 
anybody. Touching the place of his abode, he said that he 
had none other than that which chance oíFered when night 
overtook him ; and he ended his speech with such a tender 
weeping, that we who listened to him might well have been 
of stone if therein we had not kept him company, consider- 
ing what we had seen him to be the fírst time, and what 
we saw him then ; for, as I have said, he was a very genteel 
and graceful youth, and in his courtesies and orderly speech 
showed himself to be well born and a very court-like person. 
For though we who listened to him were country folk, his 
good manners were such as to make him known even to our 
simpleness. And in the midst of his talk he stopt and 
became mute, nailing his eyes to the earth for a good while, 
during which we all stood silent and still, waiting to see where 
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we fbund him, and when we had found him, to cariy him 
witty nilly to the town of Almodóvar, which is eight leagues 
from here,^ and there we will have him cured — \f his malady 
be curable — or we will learn who he is when in his senses, 
and whether he has relatives to whom we may give notice 
of his misfortune. This is, Sirs, all I can tell you of what ye 
have asked me ; and be sure that the owner of the articles 
which ye found is the same whom ye saw pass so naked and 
nimble. 

Don Quixote had already told him that he had seen that 
man leaping among the rocks. 

The Knight stood amazed at what he had heard from 
the goatherd, and, with a greater desire than ever to learn 
who the unhappy madman was, he resolved within- himself 
to carry out what he had already designed, — to search for 
him through all the mountains, without leaving cavern or 
córner therein unexplored, till he had found him. But 
chance ordered it better than he expected or hoped, for in 
that same instant there appeared through a gorge of the 
mountain, which opened towards where they stood, the 
youth he sought, who came muttering to himself words 
which could not be understood near, much less at a distance. 
His apparel was such as has been descríbed, only that, as he 
drew closer, Don Quixote saw that the tattered jerkin which 
he wore was scented with amber,' whence he concluded that 

^ Here we have a precise indication of the locality of thit incideiit, and of 
Don Quizote't next adventure; namely, about twenty-fonr miles dne eatt of 
Almodóvar del Campo, on the watershed of the Sierra Morena, near the 
•onrcet of the rívert Guadalén and Gnadarmena, which flow sovthward into 
the Guadalquivir. 

' Ámbar, which is not the pale-yellow resinous substance commonly so 
called now, but ambergris, the product of the spermaceti whale, of which the 
perfume was very highly valued in the age of Cervantes. The people of fiuhion 
in the last years of the sixteenth century used to have their clothes, gloves, etc., 
scented with amber ; and in England even wine was so treated, as appears from 
a passage in Beaumont and Fletcher. Objection has been taken to the smell of 
amber being perceptible in the Tattered One after so many months* exposure to 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

Wherein h eentained the adventun oflkt Sierra Afcreita 

The history relates that Don Quixote listened witb very 
great attention to the ill-starred ' Knight of the Ranges, 
who began his discourse thus, saying : 

— Assuredijr, Sir, whoever you may be, for I know you 
not, I am grateful to you fbr the marks of Icindness and 
courtcsy you have shown me, and I would that I were in 
a positton to rcpay you with somcthing more than good-will 
for the Icind reception you have given me ; but my &te wíll 
not allow me anythíng else with which to respond to the 
good Services you have done me. 

— The desire I have, answered Don Quixote, is to serve 
you } so much so, that I had determined not to quit these 
ranges until I had found you and learnt from you whether 
there can be discovered any kind of relief for the affliction 
imder which your strange way of lile shows you to be 
labouring ; and to search for it, if it were necessary, with 
all possible pains. And in case your misfoitunc be one of 
thosc which shut the door against every sott of consolation, 
I intended to bear a part In your lamenution, and to weep 
with you as far as I could, fbr it is still a comfort in sorrows 
to lind one who will grievc for them. And íf my good 
intent should deserve to be acknowledged by any kind of 
courtesy, I cntreat you, Sir, by all that I pcrceive to be 

' Aimit—fm Jtuttredt—ia Ihú nuiDÍDg of " ill-iUntil,'' it naw obNiUte. 
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contained in you, and at the same time conjure you by 
whatever in this life you have loved or love best, to tcU me 
who you are, and the cause which has brought you to Uve 
and to die in these solitudes like a brute beast, dwelling in 
their midst in a manner so alien to one such as your garb 
and your person denote yourself to be. , And I swear, — Don 
Quixote added, — by the order of Knighthood which I, 
though unworthy and a sinner, have received, and by my 
function of Knight Errant, should you, Sir, gratify me in 
this, to serve you with all the good earnest such as my 
calling demands of me either in relieving your misfortune, if 
relief it admits, or in assisting you in your dolé, as I have 
promised you. \m\ 

The Knight of the Wood, when he heard him of the 
Rueful Feature speak in this style, did nothing but stare at 
him — gazing at him again and again, fí-om head to fbot, — 
and after he had examined him closely, he said : 

— If you have anything to give me to eat, for the love of 
God give it to me, and after I have eaten I will do all that 
is asked of me in acknowledgment of the kind ofFers you 
have now made me. 

Sancho then took out from his bag, and the goatherd 
from his pouch, what satisfied the Tattered One's hunger, 
— he devouring what they gave him like one half-witted, so 
hurriedly, that he allowed no interval between one mouthful 
and another, rather gorging than feeding ; and while he ate 
iieither he ñor they who looked on spoke a word. When he 
had done eating he made signs to them to follow him, which 
they did, and he brought them round a rock to a little green 
plot which lay a short way oíF. Arriving there he laid 
himself down upon the grass, the others doing the same, all 
without speaking a word, until the Tattered One, after he 
had settled himself in a seat, began as foUows : 

— If it is your pleasure, Sirs, that I should recount to you 
in brief words the long story of my mishaps, you must proniise 
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me that you will not interrupt the thread of my sad tale with 
any question or other word, fbr at the instant you do so I 
will stop telling it. 

These words of the Tattered One brought to Don 
Quixote's mind the story which his squire had told him, 
when he missed keeping count of the goats which had 
crossed the river and the story remained unfínished. But 
to return to jthe Tattered One. He went on to say : — 
This warning I give you, for I would pass over briefly the 
tale of my misfortunes, for the bringing them up to memory 
seems but to add others afresh, and the less I am questioned 
the sooner I will have done telling them, yet shall I not leave 
untold anything of importance to satisfy fíilly your curiosity. 

Don Quixote promised in the ñame of them all, and upon 
this assurance the Tattered One began as follows : 

— My ñame is Cardenío ; ^ the place of my birth a city, 
one of the best in Andalucia ; my fámily noble ; my parents 
rich ; my misfortune so great as to be deplored by my 
parents and grieved over by my fámily without their wealth 
being able to alleviate it, for the gifts of fortune can do but 
little to remedy the evils sent by heaven. In this same land 
there dwelt a heaven where Love had set^ all the glory I 
could covet i such is the beauty of Lucinda, a maid as noble 
and as rich as I, but of greater good fortune, and less of 
constancy than was due to so honest a love as mine. This 
Lucinda I loved, cherished, and adored from my earliest and 
tenderest years, and she loved me with all the innocence and 
earnestness of her youth. Our parents knew of our inclina- 
tions, and were not sorry to learn them, for they saw clearly 

^ The ñame of Cardenío wat probably tnggested by that of the place near 
which this adventure must have occurred, — the f^enta de Cárdenas^ now a itation 
on the main line of railway between Madrid and Cordova, just at the entrance of 
the famous denle with the strange ñame, Desfenaperrot (Fling-over-dogt). 

' Cardenio speaks in the ftudied eaphoistic style, the cultismo then coming into 
fashion— -dropping now and then into the timpler and more energetic language of 
pattion at he becomes excited with hit own itory. 
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che desire which che Duke Riou'do has to do thee a &vour. 
— This Ricardo, you must know, gcntlemen, is a Grandee 
of Spain, who has hii est^e in the best pait of this Andalucía, 
— I took thc Icttcr and read ít, and it was so very kind that 
even to me it scemed wrong that my iáthcr shoidd bil to 
comply wich what it required of him, which was to send me 
immcdiately to the Duke, as be wanted me as a companion 
(not as a servant) for his eldest son, and he would charge 
himself wich che placing me in a posítion coircsponding 
wíth thc estecm in which he held me. I read che letter, 
and in reading was struck dumb, the more when I heard my 
fiíther say : — Two days henee, Cardenio, thou wilt dcpart, 
to do what thc Duke wishes, and give thanks co God fbr 
opening to chee a road by which thou mayest reach what I 
know thou dosc desíre : — and to these he added words of 
lacherly counsel. The cime fbr my departure airived ; I 
spoke onc night with Lucinda ; I told her all that had passed 
and the same I did to her iathcr, cntreating him to wait 
some while and defer giving her away until I saw what 
Ricardo wanted of me. He gave me his promíse, and she 
confirmed it with a thousand vows and as many fainting-fits. 
Finally, I arríved at the Duke Ricardo's. By him I was so 
well received and creaCed ChaC soon cnvy began co do its 
office, the oíd scrvants being setzed with it, and regarding 
the tokens which che Duke gave me of his favour as some- 
thing co cheir injury. But the one who was most plcased 
with my coming was thc Duke*s second son, namcd Fernando, 
a gallant youch, of noble, free, and amorous disposition, who 
in a very short time had me fbr so grcat a íriend as to make 
the rest talk of it ; and alchough the eider liked me well and 
was kind to me, he came not near that extreme degree to 
which Don Fernando loved and used me. It happened then 
that as between friends thcre is no secrec but which is in 
common, and the intimacy I had with Don Fernando had 
quíckly grown into friendship, he revealed to me all his 
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thoughts, and especially a love affidr which caused him some 
líttle anxiety. He loved dearly the daughter of a farmer, his 
íáther's tenant ; her own parents being very rich, and she so 
beautiful, modest, discreet, and virtuous that no one who knew 
her could decide in which of thesequalitíes she was mosthighly 
gifted or most excelled. The charms of the lovely &rmer*s 
daughter so enthralled the heart of Don Fernando that he 
determined, in order to achieve his object and overeóme her 
virtue, to pledge his word to her that he would éspoiiscriier^ 
for to attempt it by any other means was to attempt the 
impossible. Bound to him as I was by iriendship I tríed, 
by the best arguments I knew of and the strongest warn- 
ings I could use, to dissuade and turn him from such a 
purpose ; but fínding that I could not prevail with him, 
I resolved to tell the Duke Ricardo, his father, of the afiair. 
But Don Fernando, being shrewd and astute, suspected and 
apprchended this, knowing that by my obUgation as a good 
servant I was bound not to keep secret a matter which was 
so much to the prejudice of my lord the Duke*s honour; 
and therefore, to mislead and deceive me, he told me that he 
could fínd no better mode of eñácing from his mind the 
beauty which enthralled him than to absent himself for some 
months ; and he wished this to be eíFected by our both going 
together to my fether*s house, under the pretext which he 
would make to the Duke of going to look at and hargain for 
some fine horses thatjbere were in my city, which bred the 
best in the world.^ / Scarce did I hear him say this when, 
prompted by my own love, I approved of his design as one 
of the most judicious that could be conceived, as I should 
have done had it been a worse one, seeing that it ofFered me 
so rare a chance and opportunity of once more seeing my 
Lucinda. With this motive and desire I commended his 
scheme and encouraged his purpose, urging him to put it 

^ From this it would secm that Cordova wat Cardenio'a native dty j Cordova 
being then celebrated for its breed of horaet (see ch. xv.). 
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into execution as speedily as possible, for indeed absence 
would do its office, in spite of inclinations thc strongest. At 
the time when he spoke to me, as I afterwards learnt, he had 
already, under thc title of husband, enjoyed the country girl, 
and was waiting an opportunity of divulging the matter with 
safety to himselF, being in fear of what the Duke, his fathcr, 
wouId do when he carne to know of his folly. 

Now, it happencd that as love in young mcn is for the 
grcatcr part not love but appetíte, which as it has gratifica- 
tion for its ultimate end expires in achieving it, and what 
seems to be love turns back, as not being able to pass the 
bounds which nature has imposed, which bounds are not 
imposed on true love — I would say that as soon as Don 
Fernando had enjoyed the farmer's daughter his desires were 
appeascd and his importunities cooled ; so that if at first he 
had feigned a wish to absent himsclf as a rclícf for his love, 
he now ín earnest sought to go in order to avoid giving it 
efFect. 

The Duke gavc him Icave and ordcred me to accompany 
him ; we arrived at my native city, and my lathcr gavc Don 
Fernando the reception due to his rank. I prescntly saw 
Lucinda ; my passion began to be quickened, although, in 
truth, it had neithcr bccn dead ñor duUcd. To my sorrow 
I spoke of it to Don Fernando, for I thought that by right 
of the great ñ-iendship he bore me, I was bound to conceal 
nothing irom him. I extollcd to htm the beauty^ grace, and 
wit of Lucinda, to such an extent that my praises sdrred ín 
him thc desire to sec a damsel adorned with such good parts, 
I, to my misfortune, yielded to it, showing her to him onc 
night by the light of a candle from a window through which 
we were wont to converse. He saw her in a loóse dress ¡' 
in such guise so bcautiful as to blot from his memory all 
the beauties he had ever seen. He stood mutc ; he lost His 

< Ea uys, — tn áñinUUí. Sayt ¡> the loOK moming dma, DOt fitliog to thc 
ihtpe, worD by Spiniíh ladici at home. 
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senses ; he was spell-bound ; and, in bríef, so deeply 
enamoured as you shall see in the course of the stoiy of my 
misfortune ; and the more to inflame his passion (which he 
concealed from me and revealed only to the stars], it so 
happened that one day he found a letter of hers, praying me 
to ask her of her father in marriage — so sensible, so modest, 
and so tender, that on reading it he said to me that in 
Lucinda singly were contained all the charms of beauty 
and of understanding which were the portions of all the 
other women of the world. In good sooth, as I would 
now confess, though I saw with what just cause Don 
Fernando praised Lucinda, yet it vexed me to hear 
those praises from his mouth, and I began to fear, and 
with reason to suspect him, for not a moment passcd 
in which he did not wish us to talk of Lucinda, and 
himself would start the conversation, even although he 
had to drag the subject in by the hair,^ a circumstanoc 
which caused in me a certain amount of jealousy, not 
that I feared any change in the goodness and fídelity of 
Lucinda ; but still my fate made me tremble at the very 
thíng against which she assured me. Don Femando always 
continued to read the letters I sent to Lucinda, and those 
in which she replied to me, under the pretext that he much 
enjoyed the wit of us both. Now it happened that Lucinda, 
having asked me fbr a book of chivalríes to read, of one 

of which she was very fond, which was Amadis ofGaul 

Scarce did Don Quixote hear him mention a book of 
chivalríes when he exclaimed : — Had you told me, good Sir, 
at the beginning of your story that your lady Lucinda was 
fond of books of chivalries, there would have been no need 
of further ampliñcation to convince me of the superiority of 
her understanding, for it could not have been so good, Sir, as 

^ Aunque la trújese por los cabellos, I lee no retson to avoid the letter of the 
test herc, which U as much an idiom in English as in Spaniah, bcfitting tbe 
distracted style of Cardenio*s story. 
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jrou have descríbed it, had she lacked a taste for such dclcct- 
able readtng. So, as &r as I am concerned, you need not 
waste words in declaríng to me her bcauty, worth, and 
intelligence, süice from oierely hcaríng of this her incltna- 
tíon I do rank her to be tbe most bcautiful and sensible 
woman in the world ; and I could have wished, Sir, that along 
witb Amadlt you had sent her the wortby Dan Rugel ef 
Grtectj for I know that the lady Lucinda would be greatly 
pleased with Daraida and Garaya, and the shrewd conceit of 
the shepherd Darinel, and those admirable Unes in bis 
burolics, sung and rehearsed by him, with all gracc, wit, and 
fi-eedom.^ But a time may come when thts defkult can be 
amendcd, and fbr the amending nothing more is needed than 
that your worship should be good enough to come with me to 
my vitlage, for thcre I will be able to give you more than 
tbree hundred boolcs,' which are the joy of my soul, and the 
entertainment of my lifé :— though now I recollect that I have 
none, thanks to the malice of wiclced and envious enchantera. 
Pardon me, Sir, for bavtng broken our promise not to 
intemipt your narrative ; but in hearíng of matters of 
chivahy and Knights Enant, it is no more possible fbr me 
to refrain irom speaking of them than it is fbr the sun's rays 
to help giving warmth and the moon*s giving moisture.* 

' TbtM nt duncter) in 
Felicúno de SLIvi. For i c 
wiut the Príeit uyi in ch. vi. 

* Id cb. vi. it wu iiid that in Doo jjoiiole'i tibnry there weie " more tiuii 
1 buadred of great booki," maning tbote of cbinlrici, lU of whicb were 
printed in folio, beiidei imiUer onei of poetiy. Bnt, u Clemencia renurlu in 
thii pUce, "who ulu of ■ midnun in iccoont of wh*t he uyi?" — the very 
qneitioD he h often uki of DoD Quiíote. 

* The moon, in the vulgar belieT of du( ige, wu the hunud pUnet, the cliue 
vid generitor of «Cer uid lU dimpnai, ■■ the inn wat of fire and of all heat. 
ClemcDCin quolea an amuing panage from 1 coatemponr}' anChor, Gerónimo 
Cortea, who layí, in hit Lmiarit Ptrftim, that " thia planet i> cold and moiat, 
watoy, noctum, and feminine j baving dominión ovet all thinga homid, and in 
particnUr ovtr aaio, oien, and fiab, white and Ka-bitda . . . o*er ptunpkúu, 
CBCumbtrt, melona, lettnce», apüuch, and endive." 
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Therefore, forgive me, and proceed, for that is now more to 
the purpose. 

During the time that Don Quixote was delivering 
himself of the aforesaid, Cardenio held bis head down upon 
his breast, seemingly plunged in profound meditation ; and 
although Don Quixote twice called upon bim to go on with 
his story, he neither raised his head ñor answered a word. 
But at the end of a long pause, he looked up and said : — I 
cannot get rid of the thought, ñor shall there be any one in 
the world to rid me of it, or persuade me of augbt else, — 
and he would be a blockhead to bold or believe the contrary, 
— that Master Elisabad, that arch rogue, was the paramour 
of the Queen Madásima.^ 

— Not so, I swear by all that's good, replied Don 
Quixote, in great wrath, bursting out as his custom was ; — 
and it is a very great calunmy, or rather villainy. The 
Queen Madásima was a very noble lady, and it is not to be 
presumed that so exalted a princess should be the lemán of a 
mountebank,^ and whoever maintains the contrary, lies like 
a very great scoundrel, and I will make him know it, on íbot 
or on horseback, armed or unarmed, by night or by day, or 
as he likes best. 

Cardenio stood looking at him very intently, for now 
the mad ñt was come upon him, and he was in no mood 
to pursue his story, ñor Don Quixote either to listen to it, 
so much disgusted was he at what he had heard about 



^ Cardenio confoundt Madátima, who wat never a Qveen, with the Prin 
Grasinda in j^madis of Greece. Elitabad, called Master for hit rare iJciU m 
turgery, wat alto a prieit and a historian ; in the former chjumcter chanting 
mastes to propitiate Heaven in favour of Amadit of Gaul, before he opena batüe 
with a monttroua Dragón \ in the latter, writing of the deedt of Eaplandian, bit 
son. There never was anything between Elisabad and Madátima. Bnt there k 
a certain lady of that ñame in jímadis ofGaui, the daaghter of the giant Famoa- 
gomadan, to whom Galaor wat all that Matter Elitabad it charged with bemg» 

' Sacapotras — lit. a quack who profettet to cure certain maladiet of the 
tcrotuM. Potra is ** scrotal hernia." Henee, any low practitioaer, medicuter, or 
mountebank. 
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Madásima. Strange case ! that he should stand up for her 
as though she wcre ín truth bis real and natural mistrcss ; so 
possessed was he by his accuned books. Cárdenlo bcíng 
now, as I have said, mad, and hearing himself called liar 
and villain, with other like insults, took the jest in ill part, 
and lifting up a stone he fbiind near him, gave Don Quixote 
such a blow with ¡t on the breast that he knockcd him down 
on his back. Sancho Panza, sceing hts master thus treated, 
went at the madman with his clenched ñsts ; but the 
Tattered One gave him such a reception, that with one 
blow he laid him at hts fect, and then getting upon him, 
pounded his ribs, very much to bis own content. Tlie 
goatherd, who thought to dcfend him, shared the same &te, 
and after he had bcaten and belabourcd, them al], he left 
them and <;nm pospHlv withdrew to his mountain ambush. 
Sancho rose, and in a rage at ñnding himself thus punished 
undeservedl3r, ran to takc vcngeance on the goatherd, declar- 
ing that it was he who was in lault, fbr not having warned 
them that the man was given to these fits of madness ; 
fbr had tbey known it, thty would have been careñil to be on 
their guard. Tlie goatherd replied that he had told them so, 
and that if he had not heard it, the l^ult was not his. 
Sancho retorted j the goatherd rejotned j and the and of the 
recriminations was that they seized each other by the beard 
and gave each other such blows, that if Don Quixote had 
not paciiied them, they would have knocked one another to 
pieces. Holding &st of the goatherd, Sancho cried : — Let 
me be, your wonhip, Sir Knight of the Rueful Feature, for 
of tbis fellow who is a churl, lilce myself, and no dubbcd 
Knight,* I may safely take satisfaction for the injury he has 
done me, fighting him hand to hand like a man of honour. 

— Truc, said Don Quixote ; but I know that he is not to 
blame for what has happened. 

* Referriag te whit Don Qniíate h*d iiid to him in diipten vüü, it^ and 
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With this he pacified them, and again enquired of the 
goatherd whether it were possible to ñnd Cardenio, for he 
had the greatest longing to know the end of his stoiy. 
The goatherd repeated what he had told him at first, that 
there was no knowing íbr certain where Cardenio had his 
lair ;^ but that if he went much about these parts he could 
not ñÁl to ñnd him, mad or sane.' 

^ Mamda — lit. ** dwelling," from mamrg^ — almott ezdnsively med of the 
dens or hiding-places of wild beasts. 

' The contrast between Cardenio, the madman of paaakm, who b out of ha 
•entes temporarily, though not oit of hia wita ; and Don Q^xote, the fn«Hm«n 
of sentiment and enthosiasm, whote wita are overtumed, thoo^ he retaina hii 
•entes, is kept up throaghout the scene with an art not leaa admirable fbr betng 
Icept subservient to the story. Don (Quizóte perceives the madnesa in the ocher, 
and therefore bears no resentment on acconnt of the knock-down blow. Juat as 
the tcene begint to be seríous and painfnl, as between two madmen it could not 
fail to be, Cervantes bríngs in, with his usual fine instinct of the racmumr^ the 
tcene of comedy between Sancho and the goatherd, which farings us in tonch once 
more with the story, and re-knits the broken thread of the narrative. 
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APPENDIX A 
THE ROMANCES OP CHIVALRY 

The romancet of chivaliy, the popular tute for which, in ¡ti 
extnvagince, ít wai the object of Cervantet in his Dtn Quixttt 
to correct, nwy be «id for the mo« part to owe their gurvival 
to the book which overthrew their influence. Seeiog the exteot 
to which ibey have been uted by Cervantes in the compogition 
of his own romance, and the cloae conneiion betwcen the 
adrenturcs and incidenti recorded in them and those which are 
intioduced into Don Qidxau, somc account of these once famoui 
books of chivalries, by the leading of which the wits of Alonso 
(¿uiíano were turned so that he imagined himself a Knight 
Errant, is absoluiely indispensable for the proper undcratanding 
of Din QaixBle. I will not attempt in thit place to give my 
readers a complete history of that literature which, eipecially in 
Spain, attained to a growth so monstious and to a popularity lo 
amszing. They must be contení with a concite bibliography 
only of auch of the books u are directly mentioned by Cervaniet, 
or to the scenes and characiers of which he has made reference 
in Den Qutxeíe, — by way of a general supplement to the brief 
notes which are appended to the English tezt. 

There ia no better classilication of the romances than that 
which is proposcd by Sefior Gayango*, in his excellent Dii- 
curia Prtliminar to the Libros di CahaUerias, published in the 
Bibliottea dt Juiorii EipOHoUi (1857). Sefior Gayangos divide* 
the Romancea ínto siz clasies : — iit, The Bretón ; and, The 
Carlovingian i Jrd, The Oreco-Asiatic ; 4th, The Divine or 
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ñrst three books oí Amadis are superior in tone and in tas te to all 
succceding ones, therefore they must have been oríginally French. 
Sir Walter Scott seems to have been the first, in an article in the 
Quarterly RevietOj to suggest, from a carious passage in the book 
itself, that Lobeira could not have been the original author. 
The question has since been threshed out, and there is no 
longer any reason to doubt — ist, that Amadis was oí Castilian 
birth ; and and, that the story in some shape was current in 
Spain before the middle oí the fourteenth centary. I must be 
content here to quote one leading fact in the long process oí 
argument by which this point has been settled, referring those 
who desire to investigate the matter farther to Gayangos' Pre- 
liminary Discourse^ or to Baret's U Amadis de Gaule (1853). In a 
poem by the famous López de Ayala, Chancellor oí Castile, who 
fought at the battle oí Najera, and was taken prísoner by the 
Black Prince and brought to England, he describes himself as 
having foolishly wasted much time in reading those lying books, 
Amadis and Lancelot. Now the battle oí Najera was fought in 
1367, when Ayala was ^y^ and thirty years oí age. As the 
reference is obviously to the days of his youth, the Amadis^ 
spoken of as a well-known book, must have been current at least 
as fkr back as 1350. It could not, therefore, possibly have been 
a translation from the Portuguese of Vasco de Lobeira, who was 
known to have been knighted at the battle of Aljubarrota, in 
1385, and could not have been much plder than twenty-five 
at that date. (See Gayangos and Baret.) A further and con- 
clusive proof that Lobeira was not the original author is found in 
a curious passage in ch. zl. bk. i. of Amadis^ relating to a certain 
adventure of that chaste hero with Bríolania, Queen of Sobradisa, 
in which the wríter confesses that he was compelled to alter 
" what in cffect had been written " [aquello que en efecto se escrivid) 
in deference to the wishes of the Infante Alfonso of Portugal, 
who, having taken pity on that disconsolate damsel, insisted that 
her love should be returned. So retumed it was (under protest 
of the compiler), who reluctantly makes Amadis break his vows 
of constancy to Oriana, with the result to Bríolania of twins, — 
a boy and a girl. The shame-^ced reluctance with which the 
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indecd, the whole of the advcntures in Constantinoplc «nd in 
the Island of the Devil, wich the slaughtcr oí che Dragón, which 
seem to me to be of a more modern cast. I am inclined to 
bclieve that the pusages eitolling the picty of Amadis and 
recording his benefactions to the Church and his endowments 
of monasteries, which are curiously out of gear with the lest of 
the sioiy, have been interpolated. The end of the fifteench 
and the beginning of the úxtcenth century was the pcriod when 
the ecclcsiastical power in Spain first rcachcd i» high develop- 
ment, under Isabella the Catholic. The fouitcench century, 
when the romance was begotcen, was not so religíous. The 
magíc in the Jmedií proper is of the moít primitive kind, and 
the supernxtural scarcely perceptible. Arcalaus is bul a fccb]e 
hand at sorceiy ; and Urganda a very unimaginative fairy, whosc 
powcrs are quite unequal to her good intentions. As to all that 
relates to the birth of Esptandian and his mystcrious bringing ap, 
it is clearly introduced by Montalvo in order to lead up to what 
is indispuiably his own stoiy, and the Fifth Book of ^maMs, 
called— 

Lm Sergaj áel vertuti» eavalUre Eiptanáian, hijt áe Amaiis. 

Inasmuch as thcre is ■ Siith Book citant, with the date of 
1510, it is not unreasonably conjectured that the date of the 
first ediiion of Eiflanáiati must be beforc 1510. None is now 
known earlier than 1515. Esplandian is the son of Amadis and 
Oriana, bom before thcir nuptials, as was so often the case with 
the héroes of chivalríc romance. Montalvo relates with mnch 
simplicity how the fairy Urganda appeared to him, and while 
urging him to his task, spoke of his being almost too silly and 
unlcttered a man to hold such an office as that of Regidor Íq the 
State. The adrentures in Esflimiian are of less ínterest than 
those in Jmaáii, tbc son being merely a copy of the father in all 
his exploits, only more valiant and less virtuous. 

The Siith Book of Amaáis is that directed to the great and 
notable deeds of Din Fhriíanda, Prince of Cantaría, son of Don 
Florestan, and nephew of Amadis. It is by an unknown hand, 
and very scarce in any edition. 
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The Seventh Book treats oí the great deeds in anns oí Lisñ 
of Greeciy the son oí Esplandian, and oí Períon oí Gaal, soi 
Galaor, his uncle. The anonymous author, believed to 
Feliciano de Silva, in a dedication to the Archbishop of Sev 
declares that he found the manuscrípt (wrítten in Greek by 
magicían Alquife) in London, whence he brought it to Spain 
translatcd it, with emendations. This was a common form \ 
the wríters of these romances in order to heighten their rea( 
curíosity, which Cervantes has parodied. Many of the pass 
in the original story of Amadis are introduced here, with An 
himself, and the advcntures have a strong family likenesi 
thosc of the parent romance, only that they are described y 
less simplicity and more ezaggeration. The geography is < 
wildcr and includes a greater range of country, — the Kni 
being callcd in to assist at a domestic piece of bnsiness, figh 
for the Spanish King against El MiramoUn {Amtr-ai-Momeniti 
the ncighbourhood of Cordova. 

The Eighth Book of Amadis is concerned with the d 
of the same Lisuarte of Greece^ nephew of Amadis, by ano 
hand, Juan Diaz, who apparently was not aware of the ezist< 
of the Seventh Book until its publication, for he oríginally ci 
his own the Seventh. In this, the oíd Amadis, now Kin 
Great Britain, is hard presscd by a combination of his ene 
(pagans) in his capital of Fenusa (Winchester ?), until relieve 
his nephews and a strong contingent of Knights Errant, n 
from every part of Chrístendom — the Pope consenting, at 
prayer of the confederates, and in view of the great períl te 
true religión, to relax his ordinance against Knights Errant. 
the end the Chrístians conquer, and the heathen are comp< 
to abandon their designs upon Great Britain. In the i 
chapter, the oíd Amadis dies, and is buried with eztraordi 
ccrcmony. The book is not less rare than others of the se 
the ñrst cdition being apparently that of Seville, 1526. 

The Ninth Book is styled the Chrmide of the very valisni 
puissant Prince and Knight oftke Buming Sword Amadis tf G> 
the son of Lisuarte of Greece, This is by Feliciano de Silva 
presumed author of Lisuarte ofGreece. In this, the chív 
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romance is carried to its utmost pitch oí extravagance, Silva 
changing the style oí the older books into one peculiar to him- 
self, oí eztraordinary flowcríness and rodomontade, such as 
Cervantes has rídiculed in Don Quixote. In Amadis of Greece^ 
all the oíd héroes, or such of them as survive, are introduced, 
with adventures very similar though more tedious and insipid, 
and one novelty, which is the pastoral element, is now for the 
first time mingled with the warlike business, — markíng a change 
in the popular taste. 

The next, or Tenth Book in the series, is also by Feliciano de 
Silva, called the ChronicUs of Don. Florísel de Niquea and the brave 
Anaxartes^ sons of Amadis ofGreece^ in two parts. This was first 
printed at Valladolid in 1532. It exhibits Silva in his topmost 
frenzy of chivalric invention, with some new personages, and a 
further development of the pastoral business. 

The Eleven th Book oí Amadis, czWtá the third part oíFloriselde 
Niquea, is also by Feliciano de Silva, and is dedicatcd to the record- 
¡ng of the prodigious adventures of Don Rogel (or Ruge/) ofGreece, 
the son of Florísel. It was first published at Seville, in 1 5 36, with 
a continuation in I55iyen]arging upon the amours of Don Rogel 
with the fair Archisidea. This continuation is remarkable for a 
long prologue, addressed to the Queen Doña Maria, daughter of 
Charles V., in which Silva enumerates the warlike deeds of her 
father, especially his campaign against the Protestants in Saxony, 
from which it is supposed that the book was intended to celé- 
brate, as in an allegory, the military and domestic virtues of the 
Emperor Charles. 

The Twelfth Book is Don Si/ves de la Selva^ less known than 
any of the preceding, by Pedro de Lujan, published in 1 546. 

The Thirteenth Book is that of Esferamundi^ son of Rogel and 
Archisidea, of doubtful origin. The only existing versión is an 
Italian one, said by the author, Mambríno de Roseo, to have 
been taken from the Spanish ; but Gayangos supposes it to be of 
Roseo's own invention. 

There is a still more dubious Fourteenth Book, called Penaha, 
written in Portugucse, in which the author, not satisfied with 
the death of Amadis in the Eighth Book, bríngs him to life again 
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in order to finish him ofl?" with more ceremony. Nothi 
known oí Penaha^ cxcept from a notice in Nicolás Anl 
Bibliotheca Nova. 

Here ends thc long line oí Amadis oí Gaul in his : 
country, — thc most famous and most popular oí all thc se: 
Spanish romances, not only in Spain but among íoreign ns 
A complete collection oí these romances in the original ío 
a trcasure such as has hitherto bafflcd the quest oí the k< 
bibliomaniac. Perhaps my íriend Don Pascual possesses a 
and rarer library oí books oí chivalries than any which • 
Fcw oí them have bcen reprinted sincc the sixteenth centur 
nearly all remain in the Gothic letter. The volume oí 
de Caballerías^ edited by Gayangos, published in Rivaden 
series, includcs only thc íour parts oí the original 2, 
with the Sergas de Esplandian. The translations are num 
Nicholas D'Herberay, Sieur des Essarts, at the instance, it i 
oí Francis I., turned siz oí the first books oí Amadis into F 
in 1 540 ; and thc series has been continued in French by 
hands, with the addition oí new books, until a Twenty- 
Book is reached by an anonymous translator, which appea 
París i n 161 5. These later French continuations are Wi 
in all the redeeming qualitics oí the original Amadis; th< 
is debased, and thc native simplicity and grace degraded 
looseness and obscenity. In the Twenty-third Book the 1 
turcrs betakc them to America, a country which up to 
had never bcen mcntioned. Evcn the original translati< 
D'Herberay, though interesting íor their picturesque oíd P] 
dcpart grcatly from the Spanish tezt, the manners oí the 1 
being Frcnchiñed as wcll as their language, while Gav 
ancestral home oí the Amadises, is made to be not Wal 
France. There are two early English translations oí Amai 
Thomas Payncl and by Anthony Munday, — one oí EspU 
and some oí the later héroes, — all oí which are now very s 
Amadis having been almost as much read in England íor i 
as he was in Spain. Southe/s versión oí the romance is I 
abridgment, with many oí the characteristic scenes omití 
written with much elegance and spirit, however, and in 1 
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which makes the oíd story even now very readable. There are 
Italian versions of most of these books. Bernardo Tasso has 
founded on Amadis his poem of Atnadigi di Francia (mistaking 
Gaul for Franco), and the greater poet, his son, praises it as '* the 
most beautiful and, perhaps, the most profitable story of its kind 
that can be read." 

Sbct. 2. — The Palmerins 

The next family of romances belonging to this cycle, almost 
equal in popularíty to the Amadises and quite as prolifíc, is that 
of the Palmerins, The first of these, the parent of the race, is 
Palmer in of Oliva^ said to have been the work of a carpen ter's 
daughter of Burgos (Gayangos says Ciudad Rodrigo), which was 
first printed at Salamanca in 1 5 1 1 . Eight editions followed in 
quick succession. This Palmerin was the son of Florendos, who 
was the son of Primaleon or Pigmaleon, King of Macedonia. 
Being of unlawful birth, he was exposed by his mother in an 
olive plantation, w henee his ñame de Oliva. After many adven- 
tures in the manner of Amadis, though told with far less spirít 
and simplicity, Palmerin becomes Emperor of Constantinople. 
To him succeeded his son Primaleon^ by the same pen, after whom 
came Polindo^ followed by Platir and Flotir — none of them of 
much account. 

The Sixth in chis seríes, and by far the best as well as most 
famous, is Palmerin of England^ who was son of the King Duardos 
or Duarde (Edward), and of Flerida, daughter of Palmerin of 
Oliva. This " Palm of England," as Cervantes calis it, was, like 
Amadis of Gauly his great ríval, for a long time supposed to be 
of Portuguese orígin — the work of one Francisco Moraes, of 
Evora. But the discovery of a Spanish versión, prínted at Toledo 
in 1 547, proves, as Vicente Salva was the first to point out in the 
Repertorio Americano (vol. iv.), that the author was Luis Hurtado, 
whose ñame is revealed in an acrostic addressed to the reader. 
(See the whole question discussed in Gayangos' tract. De Palmerin 
de Inglaterra y de su Verdadero Autor, Madríd, 1862.) As a 
story Palmerin is only inferior to Amadis^ on the general scheme 
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OÍ which it Í8 foundecL Palmerín hts a brother, Florían, w 
to him what Galaor is to Amadis. The cüffierence oí \ 
between the two books is simply the difference of their 
Amaáís Í8 of the fourteenth century, when chivaliy was a 
living faith and a real institutíon ; Palmerin is of the sixte 
centurjy when the puré ideal of Knighthood had been bl 
out by the spirít of gold-seeking» the product of the Ame 
discoveríes. When Luis Hurtado wrote, Knights and Kn 
errantry were already shadows of the past, with no more n 
than the dragons they slew and the magic they encount 
The story of Palmerin^ as being more modem, has more of hi 
interest than the other. The acdon is more varied, the m< 
less strained ; there is more sensibility, as Ticknor remar! 
natural scenery ; and the personages, as Cervantes says, talk 
easily and naturally. In regard to the fighting, Southey oba 
most judiciously : — "When the author of Amadis has a co 
to describe, he fairly fights it ; in this he exceeds all poets ai 
romancers ; even Ariosto and Tasso are far inferior to him. 
author of Palmerín^ on the contrary, sets everything before 
eyes : he paints the lists and the spectators, and enters int 
feelings both of those who are engaged and those who look 
Southey concludes a very laudatory notice of the book (of v 
he produced an English versión in 1807) which is still 
readable, by declaríng — "I know of no romance and no 
in which suspense concerning the conclusión is so succesi 
kept up." In many respects Palmerin of England differs no 
from all the other romances, and chiefly by a more moderi 
of thought and a greater showr of literary art. It does not aj 
to ha ve been reprínted so often as most of the others ; and c 
original edition of 1547-48 only two copies are known t 
extant, one of which is in the Brítish Museum. There w 
carly English translation in 1 602 by " the Grub Street Patria 
Anthony Munday (probably from the Frcnch), v^hich is a wreí 
picce of work, wherein it is confidently stated, " gentlemen 
fínd (^hoice of sweet inventions and gentlewomen be satisfí 
courtly expectations." 

The Portuguese carried on the line of Palmerin to x\ 
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three generadons, but with these, though the scene is still laid in 
England, we are not here concerned. 

The two classes of the Amadises and the Palmeríns make up 
what Gayangos calis the " Greco-Asiatic," and Duran the " Galo- 
Grecian" cycle. I should rather cali it the Hispano-Brítish 
class. All the principal héroes, though they go far afield for 
adventures, are of British, Welsh, or Scottish origin. Their 
homes are in the British Islands. Amadis comes to be King of 
Great Britain himself, and Palmerin is son of a King of England. 
In facty all intemal evidence tends to confirm the hypothesis that 
the typical romance of chivalry in its perfect form, which is the 
new Amadis ofGaul^ grew into being with the arrival of the English 
contingent in Spain, in 1 367, under the Black Prince, himself 
the most famous warrior of the day, with the flower of British, 
Norman, and Gascón chivalry, in aid of the cause of Don Pedro 
against his bastard brother Enrique. This was the first time in 
history that Spain was broughc into actual contact with England ; 
and though the campaign was of little permanent benefit to either 
side, it cannot be doubted that the spectacle of this armoured 
host, under the leadership of the great, chivalrous, and victorious 
Prince, left a deep impression on the popular imagination. It is 
true that the knowledge gained of England and of Englishmen 
was somewhat vague. The geography of Amadis is rather con- 
fused, seeing that Windsor (Vindilisora) is made an island, and 
Amadis has to take ship from Wales to get to Great Britain, 
while he is able to ride from London to the ínsula Firme^ which 
should be a peninsula on the coast of Brittany. But clearly the 
wríters meant to point to Great Britain as the principal seat of 
chivalry in the fourteenth century, as undoubtedly it was, — the 
Court of Edward III. being the most distinguished in that age 
as the most perfect system of Knighthood on the model of the 
Round Table, while the Black Prince was well known in Spain 
by his feats, and might well be regarded as the Knight Errant 
par excellence — the model warrior and adventurer. 
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Lasdy, there need only be mencioned in this class Tée JCnigit 
af Phahus at Atfeho, whose adventures are incladed in the four 
parta of Tht Mirror sf Princts and Kñights (not to b« confonnded 
with E¡ Eipejo d{ lús CabaUerias to be mentioned hereafter). 
Thit has the discinction of being by geaeral consent thc moil 
puerile and stupid of all the booka of chivalries — marking thc vcry 
lowest point touched by ihe human imaginación concerning itielf 
with thne invention». Yet, though dircctly Mcirised and bur- 
lesqued by Cervantes, to the Knigbt of Phabm is to be assigncd 
the singular glory of having been twice reprínced aficr the 
appearancc of Dea Quixeit — in 1617 and 1623. 



CLASS II.— THE PROVENgAL ROMANCES 

The romances of native Spanísh birch, but which were either 
wrícten originally in the Valencian or Catalán dialect or owe 
thcir inspiration to a kindred Proven^al source, stand naturally 
apart from those of Castüian growth. The most remarkable 
of them, and, indced, one of the thrce principal books of chival- 
ries for matter and ítyle — Amadií and Palmtrin ef England 
being the oiher two — ¡s Tirante ti Blanco, — or, as it was called 
in its native tongue, Tirant lo Blanth,—at, to give him his full 
title. Lo valoro! e sirena Cavalier Tirant lo Blanrh, Princef del 
Imperi Grecb de Ccnteitineble : Valencia, 1490. 

This, the earliest ciistíng book of chivalries in Spain, ii 
the work of the " magnificent and viicuous cavalier," Johannot 
de Martorel!, said ín the title-page to have been translated from 
the English into Portugucse and thence into the vulgar tongue, — 
following the usual form in thesc books, vrhich have nearly all 
of them an original author, — Arab, Portuguese, English, or other 
barbarían, — ind a translacor. The Spanish versión did not 
appear till 1511, and is described by Gayangos as eitremcly 
un&ithful and little else than an abridgmcnt, poorly executed. 
The date of the composition of the book is given, by the author 
himself, aa 1460, so thac it is probably earlier than any of the 
Sptnith romances, ezcepting the original Amadií, It différ> 
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throws variout doaghiy Knighis, and recurns home to lead the 
Greek forcea againit xht Soldán of Babylon. Tirante wiot an 
Otij victory, after tremendoua slaughcer of che enemy, aod retums 
to Consuntinople, to be engaged, aftcr acvcral love affürs and 
much amoroua coirespondence, to the Emperor*» daugtiter, bac 
diea of a pleuriay before the match can come off, after leaving 
100,000 ducata peraonalcy. I cannot uadentand what Scott and 
Sonther mean whcn they dcnouncc Tirante for it» profligaqr. 
The fotmer declares " it mu»t have becn writtcn in a brothel." 
The laitcr aaya he " neveí mct with a book which implied so 
beaatly a átate of feeling in the author." From thia it is clear 
thit neithet Scott ñor Southe^ ever read Tirante in the original, 
Both muat bave derived their nation of it from the pretended 
French tranilacion by the Comte de Caylus, — which is no 
tranalation at all, bnt an obscene parody. In the original 
Valencian book therc ia noihing impure and very littlc that it 
improper, though much that ia loóse. Cervantes' own opinión 
of the book, which, after a lomcwhat ambiguous sentence, he 
deliberately eiempted from the flamea, ismoscjudicious. Acopy 
of the original edition of Tirant h BUneb brought ;¿6o$ at Barón 
Seilliére'a sale. There is a perfect copy, long suppoaed to be 
unique, forming part of the Grcnville Library in the British 
Museum. There is one other, not so good, in the Vatican Library. 
There is an inceresting note by Joseph Ritson, in hia manuscript 
collection of Romances in the British Museum, regarding Tirant 
lo Blaneb. The author, Juan Martorell, is aaid to have derived 
his Engliah scenes from a viait paid to England in the reign of 
Henry VI. He carne over in 14*5, in the suitc of Dom Pedro, 
Duke of Coimbra, aon of Joam I. of Portugal, and grandson of 
John of Gaunt. Dom Pedro was magnificently entertained by 
the king'a unclea — Henry VI. being thcn a minor — and made a 
Knight of the Garter, the ceremoniea of which are described 
in the book in detall. The fight with the mastifl; to which 
Cervantes refers in Part I. ch. vi., ia supposed to have been taken 
from an actual incident which occurred in 1371, and is recoidcd 
in Montfaucon'a Antiquitiis »f Trance. Tirante describes himself 
as a native of Briitany, deríving his ñame from Tirtam in that 
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duchy, oí which his father was lord, and firom his mother Blanch. 
Ritson is inclincd to believe that Martorell took his characters ont 
of Froissart, which, with his actual ezperíence of hig;h life in che 
English Court, may have contríbuted to give the book that gayer 
and yet more martial tone, which contrasta so strongly with 
that of the romances of pare Castilian orígin. The style of 
Martorell has becn very much praised for its elegance mnd pnrity, 
and indeed in reading his book now one is inclined to regret 
that a dialect so graceful and mellifluous as the oíd Valencian 
should have passed out of literature. 

There is a very rare book called Cifar^ dealing with the 
adventures of a Knight who carne to be King of ** Mentón," 
which belongs to this class, but, as it is not mentioned by 
Cervantes, I will pass it over, with others of the ñunily. 

CLASS IIT.— THE CARLOVINGIAN ROMANCES 

The romances included under this head by Gayangos are 
those, next to those of Amadis, most frequently mentioned and 
most commonly used in Don Quixote, They relate to the wari 
and conquests of Charlemagne and the exploits of the Twelve 
Pecrs, and are all founded apon the fabuloas ChromcU attríbuted 
to Turpin, or Tilpin, Archbishop of Rheims. As the historícal 
Turpin dicd in 778, he coald not have been the aathor of this 
Chronicle, which speaks of events long after that date. The 
best opinión is that the Chronicle styled Gesta Céar§¡i Mmgm 
was wrítten by Pope Calixtas II., who was elected to the Papal 
Chair in 11 19, with a view to stimalate the crusade againtt the 
heathen, and especially to extend the worship of the Apostle St. 
James, better known as Santiago, in his shrine of Compottella. 
The Latín Chronicle is a mass of improbable inventions, attri- 
bating to Charlemagne and his Peers exploits sach as were 
absolutely impossible. It has served, however, as the mine 
whence a great many romancists, including Ariosto and Boiardo^ 
have drawn their materíals. A Spanish versión of Tnrpüi't 
Chronicle, with severa! new lies added to suit the national taste, 
was wrítten by Nicolás de Piamonte, and published at Seville 
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in 152S. Thii wai frequently teprintcd, and is probably thc 
direct source whencc thc Spanigh Cttrlovingtan romane» werc 
drawn. The eu-liot and thc moic elabórate of these romances 
wu the Etfeje de Caia/Uríat, or Mírror of Chivalries, tieating 
of thc fea» of Don Roldan (Orlando) and Don Reynaldos de 
Montalvan. Of this thcie werc fout parta, apparcntly by 
different authon, of which the £rst wag publishcd at Seville in 
1 533. There is a sepárate seríes of romances, of which Reynaldot 
is the principal hero, also in four parts. There is another book, 
in two parts, of which the pant Morgantc is the leading hero, — 
the sccond part being littlc clse than a translation of Pulci's 
semi-burlesque poem of Margante Megghre. To this cías* 
bclongs the curíous book of Guarme Metjuin», written oríginally 
in Icalian by Andrea de Florencia, which ís includcd by the 
author of the DiáUg» di ¡a Lengua (Juan Valdéa) "among the 
most lying of books, of a style so vile that there is no good 
ttomach which can stand the reading of them." 

Many of the referenccs in Dan Quixale to the Carloviogian 
héroes, — to Orlando especially, — are meant to apply not to thc 
knights of the prosc romances, but to the persooages in the poems 
of Orknda Furitif and OrJanJt Innamcrate, and a few to thc 
Carlovingian ballads. 

CLASS IV.— THE BRETÓN ROMANCES 

Thcac, chongh nsnally claimed as being the original stock 
whencc all the books of chivalrics wcre diawn, ate of compar- 
atively infreqocnt mcntion in Den Qtiixtie. Merlin, Arthur, 
and Lancelot figure indccd among the héroes who inflnencc 
Don Quiíote** actions, but the Spanish books in which thnr 
adventures are described ue but rarcly mendoned. The oldest 
now exisdng, and probably the earliest in point of date, is El 
Baladm del Sai:» Merlin, or, The Cry of the Sage Merlin, — the 
cry which he nttered when dying, which wa» heard three leagues 
oC This was printed at Burgos in 14.9S, and is a translación, 
according to Gayangot, of an Italian book of the fonncenth 
century. Ltnetht du Lte was introduced into Spain in 1515, 
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under the ñame of Lanxarote del Lago^ in the Defiumdéí dei Someto 
Grial: and Tristan de Leonis^ at a very early períod, under that 
ñame. The only truly Spanish hero of this dass of romances 
referred to by Cervantes is Tablante de Ricamente^ whicK may be 
said to be a connecting link between the Knights of the Round 
Table and the Twelve Peer% as it partakes of the character boch 
of the Bretón and the Carlovingian books. 

The truth is that the Bretón romances were never so popular 
in Spain as those of indigenous growth. Arthor and lAncelot 
and Tristan were regarded as foreigners, while Amadis and 
Palmerin were natives. The deeds of the one may have kindled 
the spirit which led to the composition of the other ; bat we 
must make a distinction between the origin of the instítution of 
chivalry and that of the literature of which it was the inspiration. 
I am unable to hold with M. Baret in his ingenióos attempt to 
prove that, while Amadis is essentially Spanish, the germ of the 
romance is foreign, — that the theme has been imported from 
France, and is the issue of the same spring whence carne the 
romances of the Round Table. The statement that Aituuíis and 
his family came in the suite of the Proven9al literature is certainly 
not borne out by the facts. The spirit of the purely Spanish 
romance is essentially distinct from that of the Arthurían, and 
still more so from the Proven9al. It is true that Cervantes 
himself, through the mouth of Don Quixote, assigns to King 
Arthur and his Round Table the origin of chivalry ; but chivalry 
is one thing and chivalríc romance another, ñor is there the least 
proof of any connexion between the romantic literature of Spain 
of the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuríes, with that 
which took its source in Brittany two or three centuries earlier, 
except so far as they are both the product of the ideas and feelings 
which gave rise to chivalry. 

CLASS V.— MISCELLANEOUS ROMANCES 

There remain a few other romances, not to be classified in 
any of the above orders, of uncertain character. Some are founded 
on history, and were probably developed out of the bailada, such 
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as the romance oí the Moor Abindarraez and the Fair Xarífay 
which is rcferred to in Don Quixote. Examples of a purcly 
imaginary romance, not connected with any of the great families, 
are the history of Enrique Fi (son) de Oliva Rey de Hierusaiem^ in 
which there is a character (Conde Tomillas) mentioned in Don 
Quixote^ and the story of La Linda Magalona^ which is a repro- 
duction of the oíd French legend of Fierre de Frovence et la Belle 
Maguelonne^ of the twelfth century. The chronicle of The 
Nine of Fame (Los Nueve de la Fama), in which is included the 
Life of the celebrated Bertrand de Guesclin, is probably also the 
subject of an allusion in Don Qmxote. 

These seem to exhaust the number of the books of chivalries 
which it was Cervantes' purpose to assail, because of their 
comipting influence on the popular taste and moráis. I have 
elsewhere maintained that it was not the composition of romances 
of chivalry at which his satire was levelled, but against the bad 
and extravagant books which were multiplied so enormously in 
Spain, in consequence of the success which was achieved by 
AmadiSy by Falmerin^ and one or two others whose character and 
authoríty Cervantes certainly nevcr intended to destroy — he 
himself being a great reader and lover of romances of chivalry. 
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THE STORY OF AMADIS 

To read Dmt Quixote without knowing anjthing of Ammü 
Gaul is like reading Paradise Lost without a knowledge of 
book of Genesb. In everj point of his behaviour, and in ne 
all his adventures, the Knight of La Mancha fbllows the pati 
and imitates the actions of that bright particular star of chivs 
Amadis of Gaul ; and the humour of much of the story, especi 
in the First Part, is lost to those who have not read somethin; 
the older romance. 

As in this age there are few who are likely to follow 
example who have read Amadis of Gaul through in the orígi 
and not many to whom even the elegant abridgment of Sout 
(really far more readable than nine out of ten of modem so-ca 
^ romances *') is accessible, I will give a bríef outline of the si 
of Amadis. 

Once upon a time there lived, ''not many years after 
Passion of our Saviour/' a Chrístian King of Little Bríi 
(Bretagne) called Garinter, who had two daughters. The el< 
callcd the Lady of the Garland, because her husband, tak 
pleasure in her beautiful tresses, would have them covered c 
with flowers, was married to Languines, King of Scotland. 1 
younger Elisena, much more beautiful, would wed with nc 
therefore for her pious life was called The Lost Saint {Ls Bi 
Perdida), One day King Garínter, when hunting, sees in 
forest a Knight fíghting against two others. The two be 
slain, the stranger complains to the King, asking what kind 
country is this where Knights Erran t are thus assailed. The K 
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explaÍDS, upon which the strangcr introduces himself u Feríon, 
King of G«u] (WolesJ, who has come from a &r land to seek for 
adrentures. Soon aftcr a lion appeais to rob them of a hart they 
had killed, bnt in a fight with Peiion ís himself elain. The 
KÍDg of Gaul is brought to the palace, and received there with 
hospitality, From the first moment she íces him Elisena perceivet 
her great modetty to be of no avail, being taken with a great and 
incurable love fbr the strangei King. Perion recipiocates, and 
thtough the art of Darioleta, the Pdncesa'a maid, Eligena and 
Perion are broaght logether. The result is a ton, called Amadla, 
who Í9 clapt into a box and lent adríft on the rívet, with a writing 
Tound his ncck, " Thig is Amadla, son of a King," and his fathei*! 
aword and ring. The box is carried out to sea, and ia fished up 
by a knight of Scotland called Cándales ; whose wife having been 
just dclivered of a son, Gindalin, ahe ia cnabled to suckle them 
both. Amadis, called the Child of the Sea firom that adventure, 
ia brought up in Scotland. At the age of acven, the fair^ 
Urganda haring appeaied meanwhile to Gandalea and propheaied 
hia foater-aon'i greatness. Amadla is taken up by Languinea, King 
of Scotland (who ia married to his aunt), and educated la his 
Court, togcther with Gandalln, his fosier-brother, afterwarda bía 
squire. Meanwhile the father of Elisena dies, and Penon goea 
over to make her hia Queen, not being told anything of the binh 
of their son Amadla. Another son ia bom to them, Galaor, who, 
when a child, ia canied off from his nurae by a giant, Gandalac, 
who turna out to be " not so wicked aa othet ^ants," with a 
certain tum even for pious works, seeing that he"peoplca an 
island wiih Chriatiana," and sets a hennic over them, with whom 
Galaor ia left to be brought up. 

The story tetums to the Child of the Sea, who growa in grace 
and atatute till at twelve he looka like fiftcen. Meanwhile, 
King Falangríz of Great Britain having died, the chief men of 
the land send for hta brotbcT, Liauarte, to be King ; which 
Lisuarte has a wife, Bríaena, and a daughter, Oríana, born in 
Denmaik, the faiiest creature ever seen, therefore called Sin par 
(peerlesa). On hia way to take poasession of hia tbrme, King 
Liauarte and fiunily stop with King Languinea of Scotland, with 
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whom Oríana, ** because she suffered much at sea," it left t 
educated. Lisuarte having gone away to Great Brítain, bec 
the best King that had been, ñor did any one better mair 
chivalry till King Arthur reigned, who in goodneas ezcellec 
kings before him. Amadis served Oríana, and, as well ai 
loved her did she love him, though, not knowing of his birtli 
dared not speak of it. Amadis, though still young, is seized ^ 
the idea of being knighted, and is sent by King Languinc 
King Períon, as one by whom this honour should best be < 
ferred. Meanwhile, Cándales, hearing of Amadis' wish, sen 
damsel with the sword, the ring, and the letter which had I 
found on him when an infiínt, to King Languines' C< 
Perion knights him, not knowing him to be his son, and is res< 
by Amadis from certain discourteous Knights who assail ] 
Amadis performs other services for his father, slaying his ene 
King Abies of Ireland, whose limbs were like those of a gi 
Then he is made known to his father and mother. King Pe 
summons a Parliament that all might see his son Am; 
Hearing how his brother Galaor had been carried away I 
giant, Amadis resolves to go to his rescue, so sails to a go< 
City in Great Brítain, called Brístoya (Brístol), where he le 
that King Lisuarte is at Vindilisora (Windsor). Meanw] 
Galaor, under charge of the hermit, had grown large-limbed 
strong, so that he desires to become a Knight and slay some < 
In vain does the hermit counsel him to '* seek some other 
safer for his soul." On his way to Lisuarte's Court to be knigh 
Galaor meets his brother, Amadis, — they not knowing c 
other, — and struck with Amadis' valour against certain vil 
Knights, resolves to be knighted by him, which is done ; anc 
starts on adventures on his own account, slaying giants 
rescuing damscls, but not behaving so continently to the li 
as might be wished« The adventures of the two brothers 
their cousin, Agrajes, now come thick and fast, and it is perp 
ing to follow their several courses. A good sample of a ^ 
common sort of adventure is one which happens early in Ami 
career, when, " aftcr hearing mass," he sets out with his sq 
Gandalin only, from King Lisuarte's Court. Riding throa| 
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forett, he meet* « ladf with two dimseU and four gquires, and s 
litur with thcm, all loudlf Umcnting. Asking what chey have 
in the litier, Amadis i» told it ii a «ounded Knight, the lady's 
hnsband, who has hccn atcackcd by a Kntght who keeps a bridge 
upon the road, an cncmy to King Lisuane. Amadia molves to 
av«nge him, so rídei on till he comes to the bridge and seca the 
Knight " playing ai tables " with another, The usual colloqny 
enioes. After an exchaoge of haid words, they give ipnn to 
their horses and encounter each other with thcir lancei. The 
helmet of Amadis u unlaced, and, while adjusting it, he receivn 
three blowi with a tword, which he reqnites with one on the side 
of the neck that sent the other's head danglíng upon hi) brean. 
" Now," uid he, " go tell youi lady what you have seen." Riding 
on, he comes to a plaín, fair and wide, and ii dclightcd with the 
green grass he Kes on all sides. Ptegently thcre comes np an 
ugly dwarf, who is askcd whethei he has seen a young Knight 
called Galaot. He says no, but will take Amadis where he will 
see the best Knight in the world. Amadis is attacked by three 
Knights at once, whom he defeats, leaving only one to escape with 
his life. Then thejr go on till they come to an enchanted caitle, 
which is the abode of Arcalaus the Enchanter, who is Amadis' 
great enemy. Amadis contrives not only to escape from his 
wiles, but to reléase many there held captire, and comei just in 
time to rescue his Uthful squire, Gandalin, who is tied to a post, 
and the dwarf, who is hangjng by the leg irom a bcam over a fire 
of stinking smoke. At last Arcalaus himself comes out, in the 
shape of one of the largett Knights in the world, upon a luscy 
courser, and a fbrioot encounter ensues. Arcalaus, getting the 
woTSt of it, tums to fly, and is pnnned by Amadis, but, raising his 
sword to strike, he is enchanted, and loses the strength of his 
limbs, and falls to the gronnd like a dead man. Then mounting 
upon thehorseof Amadis, Arcalaus ridesto the Courtof Limarte, 
and spreads a report of Amadis' death, over which Oriana makes 
great lamentation. But Arcalaus ha« a wife, of a disposition 
contnry to her hasband's, who takes the spell off Amadis, whetc- 
upon Amadis releases his squire and many others of the magician'a 
priioners, one of whom retums to Court and proclaims that 
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B patsion of jeRlouiy, — "shutciog her heart so that no tear could 
come fiom her eyes," — and uitering reproachful wordi of her 
lover, whom )he bclicves to be füthleu. Meanwhile, inaihcr 
brocher of Amadís is discorered, — Florestan, — who diadoses 
hitnielf ia che usual way afier a fighc with Galaor. Amadís 
himself departa oa his battie againat Abiseos, and slayí him and 
his soDs, and reitores Bríolania to her kingdom. (Here chere is 
interpolated Che passage «e have leferred to elsewhere, where 
Bríolania, overeóme by her love for Amadis, insista upon his 
recuming it, which he does, by special request of a Prince of 
Portugal, who persuades che auchor co do this wtong to che 
reputación of thc chasce knight — with the result chat Oríana is 
left with sufficient cause for jealousy.) Prcscntly Galaor and 
Florestan join Amadia at the Courc of Sobradiaa, where there are 
great rejoicings over the recum of BHolania. Here ends the 
Fitac Book of Amadís. 

Thc Second Book opens with an accounc of the luitU Firme, 
which playa so conspicuous a part in the after history of Amadíi, 
and becomes a refuge when he ís in trouble and ouc of &vour at 
Court (not co speak of thia being che original of the iníiila pro- 
mised by Don Quiíotc to his squire Sancho Panza). The Initia 
Firme (so-called because it was almosc an island, and nearly cerra- 
firma, being separated ftom the mainland only by a narrow neck 
of rock) was only seven leaguea by five wide, buc so aciong by 
nature and art aa to be a kingdom aa well aa a fortreas in icaclf. 
There ia a minute accounc of how a very wise Prince, Apolidon, 
gave ap the Empíte of Constan ti nople to líve recired on thit 
island, where he builc himself a lordly plcaaure-hoase, which 
«aa also a palace of art. Among other strange furniture in this 
palace was an archway at the encrance, over which was placed 
the image of a man in copper, holding a trumpet to his mouth, 
decrecing that no man or woman should be able to paaa through 
who had been falx to their firtt love, for against chem the image 
(hould blow so dreadfiíl a blast with amoke and Sames of fire that 
thcy shall be scunned and in danger of death. In process of time 
Apolidon came to be Emperor of Cons can ti nople, leaving his 
InstU Firme and hie treaaurea to be enjoyed by any Knight who 
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had been found as great in arms and as truc in love as himself, 
with a ladj equal to his wife in beauty and in truch. Amadis, 
on his rcturn firom Sobradisa, hears oí this wonderful island, and 
resol ves to attempt the adven ture. His companions having fiúled 
in the tríal, Amadis himself makes the attempt, and passing under 
the arch, the copper image makes a melodj such aa had ncver 
been hcard before, showeríng down flowers oí great fragrance 
from the mouth oí the trumpet. His brothers Galaor and 
Florestan also penétrate to the cnchanted chamber, but they are 
met by a shower oí blows from unseen hands, and are cast cut. 
Amadis himself, after commending himself to Oriana, goes on in 
spite of the blows, until he reaches the door of a chamber, when 
a hand draws him in and a voice críes, Welcome ti téi Kmigti wk» 
should be lord here, because be passed in protoess bim toko mmig tbt 
enchantment^ wbo bad no peer in bis time, Then the Govemor 
with all his train goes to Amadis and kisses his hand as their 
lord and master ; and the following day all the people do him 
homagc, and there are great rejoicings. Amadis establiskes 
himself, with his brothers and kinsmen and a strong detachment 
of Knights, in the Insola Firme ^ which serves him for a strong- 
hold and refuge in the time of danger. But immediateij upon 
its acquisition he receives a letter from Oríana which altcrs his 
vicws of life. Oriana, believing him to be false to her, reproaches 
him in violcnt language with having changed his affection for her 
and bestowcd his love upon one who, firom her age, could not 
have sense enough to love and to know him. She announces 
that she withdraws her own love for him, and commands him 
nevcr to appcar before her again, signing herself ** the damsel 
woundcd through the breast by the point of the sword," and 
declaríng Amadis to be he who had wounded her. Amadis ís 
filled with dcspair at the reccipt of this letter, and hiding his 
face from his brethren that they may not see his trouble, quits 
his castle and betakes him to horse. He meets a Knight in the 
forest who expresses his contempt for those who are scomed by 
love, and they fight, and the knight is unhoraed and left for 
dcad. This Knight turns out to be no other than £1 Patin (the 
Goosc), brother to the Emperor of Rome, who had left hit own 
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country to scck Oríini for his bride. Aiqadia god Rway, and 
giving Gandalin, his squirc, ihe ilip, enten the wildest pirt of 
che tnouDtaini, whete he mects a holy man, to whom he confesKa, 
The holy man tríes to turn him from his purpoie of fiínaklng the 
world, declaring that if all the beautf and wealth of the other 
$ex were brought togethcr in one penon, such a man ai Amadia 
ought not to be lost fbr her ; buc he is ultimacelf pcnaaded to 
come into his humour, and gives Amadií the ñame of Bilttmhrai, 
as being conformable to his appearancc and distress, meaning the 
Fúir Ftrltm, or the Btautiful DarkUng. And Amadis remains 
in the PéHa Peirt, or Poor Rock, doing penance, and afflicting 
himself for gríef of hi) ladj's cnielty. Meanwhilc Amadií' 
dwarf has gone to Oríana, and told her how that Amadií 
had gone into the mountaini to die, whereat ihe repentt 
and make) great lamentation. Guilan the Pensíve, one of 
Amadis' ftiends, finds his shield and armour and carríei them to 
Liauarte's Court. Whilc Amadis ii away in retirement, there 
comes a strange Rnight to the Ring with a cartel of defiance on 
the part of Famóngomadan, the giant of the Boiling Lake, and 
some of hia men, who will only be appeaacd by Oríana being 
given up to be servant of Madiaima, the laid giant'a daughter, 
All this causeí the Court to make great efforn to bríng back 
Amadis, who is eventuallj penuaded to abandon his hcnnit Ufe 
and to resume arms and retum to Coart. Corning to Mtrafloret, 
a subuib of London, where Oiiana is, he enconntera and orer- 
throws severa] enemict on the road, beaides two or thtee gíantt 
of the brood of Famóngomadan, whoae bodies were ao big that 
those who laid them on the waggon had to bcnd their kneet. 
At ntghc he is admitted over the garden-wall into where they 
spend thtec daya in the joys dearer than those of Paradise. On 
thctr way to London in company they encounter Arcalaus, the 
enchanter, with a giant, whom Amadis «1171, cutting oS alao pan 
of Aicalaus' hand. Then there comes the great battle between 
the gianis and Lisuarte'a Knigbtt, which is one of the moit 
terrible and stirring in the book. Evencually the Kníghts win 
the victory, mainly through Amadis' single arm, though hii 
brother Galaw it tevereljr wounded and brought away for dead. 
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Urganda, the friendly enchantress, comes sailing in a galley of 
fire whichy when near, is uncovered and discloses roses and flowen 
and swcet instruments sounding before a bevy of beaudfiíl damselí, 
in her train. Urganda comforts Oríana, and otters pleasing 
prophecies. Presently another great battle has to be fboghc» fbr 
the reléase of ceruin captive Rnights, against Ardan Cmnileo^ 
the uglicst and most ferocious of the giants, who is unflatteringlj 
painted as having a face like a dog, with a nose flat and spreading, 
and a purple complexión fireckled with black spots, with thick 
lips and hair so woolly that it could not be combed. With dús 
monster, who was so bony that scarcely a horse could cany his 
weight, Amadis has to fight in single combat, with the disad- 
vantage of being without his favourite sword, which had been 
stolen from him by a tríck and given to his opponent. After a 
long and terrible fight, in which Amadis is severely woondcd in 
many places, he recovers his sword and cuts off* the head of Ardan 
Canileo. After this the envy among Amadis' rívals at the Coort 
works to his injury, so that King Lisuarte is estranged firom him, 
and Amadis is forced to leave London, betaking himself to the 
Insola Firme, Then intervenes a long períod of estrangement 
between Amadis and Oríana, the latter's affliction being increased 
by her ñnding herself with child, her confidante observing to 
her that she always expected that of '^such sports there wonld 
come such fruit." By way of distraction Amadis resol ves to ptss 
over to Gaul to see his parents, while his friends at Lisuarte's 
Court do battle for him against his traducers. 

The Third Book opens with the confusión which reigns in 
Great Brítain through the distempered policy of the King, in 
quarrelling with Amadis and his friends. Some of these latter deíy 
his loyalty, though Amadis himself abstains, being bent on his 
purpose of going to Gaul to see his father. On the joumey, which 
is by sea from the Insola Firme^ they find themselves on the fifth 
day abreast of a fair island, which proves to be the Dolorous Isle, 
inhabited by the great giant Madarque, the cruellest and fierceu 
in the world. On the island is a mountain, and on the moontain 
a castle, where the giant abides, till moved to come forth hj the 
sound of a horn, which announces that more Knights have landed 
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than hi« people can kill by themselvcs. Amadis landi jait in , 
time to reacue his btocher Gitaor and his ñicnd King Cüdadan, 
who «re bncí by a greit crawd. At this moment thc giant comei 
up, OQ a hugc horse, and ín hia Land a spear go heavy that no 
Knight could lift it, ciying out againat his people becauíe they 
cannot kill two wcary and worthless Knights. The giant meet* 
wiih the usual fate oF men of chis largcr sorc, but his lifc is gpared 
because of his son, Gasquilao, who is of modérate stature and of 
a températe miad. But he has a lister, Aadandoaa, who is the 
fieicest and worst giantesi in the world and a great enemy to 
Christiant, who lies in wall behínd same thick woods along an 
arm of the sea, and casts dartt at Amadis and bis friends as they 
pass. They chink, clothed a) she is with bear-skins, she is tome 
dcvil, but when she takes to the water to swim to the land, they 
shoot at her with arrows, but she runs away quickly through the 
woods with the shafts Ín her shoulder, so that they cannot forbeír 
laughing. Arriving in King Perion's country, at a town in Gaul 
callcd Mostrol, Amadis and Galaor present themselves before 
iheir parent» and are joyfuUy received ; as wcU as by thcir sister 
Melicia, between whom and Don Brunco de Bonamar there are 
some pretty scenes of love. The scene changet to the Court of 
Lisuartc, where Oríana, her time being come, gives biith to a son, 
on whose brcast are discovered certain Latín lettcrs in white and 
Greek letters in red. The confidante Mabílta, taking the child 
to Miraflorcs through » thick wood where lions and othcr wild 
beasts breed, and being ftightened by one of thc former, dropt 
hei burden, which it picked up by a lionett and carried to her 
cnbs for fbod. But by God's proridence there is a holy man at 
hand, one Naiciano, who bids the cvil bcast leave this creature 
of God i upon which the lioness lays the babc at his féet and 
departa. Nasciano, apparently not being good at nurung, com- 
mands the lionctt to féed the child like her own cubs, which the 
lioness does ; and so the infant, the son of Amadis and Onana, ii 
brought up, whose ñame the white letters on his breast reveal lo 
be Esplandian. The subsequent history becomes for a time 
confiísed and uninteresting. There is a great war between 
Lisuane and the Knights of the Amadis faction in the itland 
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pretender to the throne oí 
Arcalaus the ciichariter. ^ 
latclv arraved aeainst the K 
this war. Oriana writcs to 
arms against hcr father, but 
in Gaul. With this letter J^ 
King Lisuarte he likes not, 
be. At last he maíces up hi 
father and his brother Floi 
Urganda, disguiscd, provides 
with three shields bearing gt 
King Pcrion is given a white 
to Amadis himself a golden. 
and join battle on the King 
thcir goodly appearancc, thou 
performing great fcats in the 
Lisuarte, the Knights oí the 
their way cntrappcd in an cncl: 
where they nearly lose their liv 
other adventures, chiefly in fe 
Gaul with dcsign to recove 
Germany, performing great fe: 

till hr rritw^- *- " ' 
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AFPENDIX B 

Grasinda, whoie amorous wiles he mita, ud tt lengtb, after 
aearly two yean' abience, meeting with one oí hi* oíd fnenda, 
he is induced to retum to Grcat BriíaÍD, where he bean dis- 
quieting ncwg. King Lisuartc has beco pcnuaded lo gívc hú 
daughter, Oriana, in marríage to El Patio, the Emperor of Rome, 
Amidis' grcat cnemy. Under the ñame of *'Tbe Greek Knigbt " 
Aroadís fighti and vanquishea the Román chimpioni. Retuming 
to Firm laland, he githera a forcé together to iniercept the 
King's ships which are tikiog Oriana to Rome, ander the escort 
of Salustanquidio, the Emperor** coutin. Oriuia is rescned and 
canricd to the Firm Island. 

The Fourth Book open» with the prepaiationt for the grcat 
war which ig to be waged between Amadis and his alliei on the 
one side, and King Lisuarte with the Emperor of Rome and all 
hi$ forces. The individual exploits of Amadis are, to a great 
extent, loit and absorbed ín the mighty RTrangcments which are 
being made on both ñda for the duel, which is to decide the 
fate of Oriana. A great assemblage of warriors takea place in 
the Injo/a Firme, whither go King Pction of Gaul in aid of hit 
ton, and the Emperor of Constan ti nople, with the King of Bohemia 
and a numerous body of stranget Kntghis. The Emperor of 
Rome arrívct in Great Britain to succour King Lisuarte, 
with whom are the King of Swedcn and the King of Ireland. 
The two armiet being arrajed against each other, Arcalaus the 
enchanter tees his opporcunity, and summons Aravigo, the 
pretender, to come forth with all those who hated Limarte 
and Amadis alike, in order that, while these two were engaged 
in battlc, they might win London and the kiagdom for themselves. 
A great battie eniues in the neighbourhood of Windsor, which 
lasts for several days, in which many brare féats are done on 
both tides. The party of Amadis ii tn the ascendant, but at 
the moment of victory Amadis rettraint hit Knights, not caríng 
to prest Lisuaite too hard, etpecially now that the Emperor of 
Rome, hit rival, has been killed. Now it enters into the head 
of Nasciano, the holy man who has brought up Esplandian, to 
mate peace between the two, and to ase the son of Amadit at 
the interceitor between him and hit grandfather, Lisuane. The 
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ivmg, wno is rescued trom h 
rcconciliation is made. The 
are cclebrated with grcat por 
King Lisuarte and Qucen Briseí 
peace and hannony, ends the st 

(This versión of the story c 
to Amadis throughout this wc 
Amadis de Gaula^ contained in t 
de Gayangos. Madrid, 1857.) 



APPENDIX C 

THE FAMILY OF AMADIS 

Thb following table, «howing the geneilogy of dic nce of 
Amadit of Gaul, will be found of help to the rcidcr in fbllowiog 
the conrse of the familj" histoiy ; — 

Perion, KiNG OF Gaul 



Florisandro 
(VI. Book) 



Ama Día op Gaul 
(I. lo IV. Booki) 

ElPLAMDMN 

(V. Book) 



n 



EKION OF Gaul 
(VII. Book) 



LiSUAKTfi 

OF Gkeecb 

(Vil. ind VIII. fioaki) 

AuADts OP Greecb 
(IX. Book) 



(XIL Book) 



ACBMLAO 
DB CoLCHOl 

(XI. Book] 



(XI. Bnok) 

ESFERAMUNDI 
(XIII. Book) 



APPI 

EL PASO HONROSO; C 
SAGE OF ARMS, HEl 
DE QUIÑONES 

The history of E¡ Paso Hom 
the bridgc of Orbigo, ncar 
originally compilcd at great I 
Pedro Rodrigucz Delena, the 
was afterwards faithfully abrid| 
abridgment was ñrst publishe 
since becn reprinted, as an ap{ 
Alvaro de Luna, forming the fíf 
Spanish Chronicles printed by 
solemn and important of all ti 
in Spain, in the age when chi 
as an event frequently referreí 
exemplar of knightly usage, I 1 
readers a bríef account of thi« 
transaction, summarised from ú 
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(gentlemcQ and of pure blood, all of coat armour withont 
Tcproach] — wcre the Defenders or Maiatainers {ptftnitrrs i 
Manlerudartí), the namei of the mne bcing Lope de Estafliga, 
of the royal house of Navine ; Diego de Bazín ; PedrodeNava; 
Alvaro de Quiñones ; Sancho de Ravanal and Lope de Allcr 
(kinsmen to Suero de Quifiones) ; Diego de Bcnavides ; Pedro de 
Los Ríos ¡ and Gómez de VilUcort*. To Suero Quifionei and 
to these nine companioas of his, upon a petition made by them, 
was granted the royal licence to defend and maintain the Pa¡» 
Hotirtio against all comen, according to the law and usage of 
chivaliy. The petition of Quiñones sets foith how that, it being 
just and reasonable that they who are captive should desire their 
liberty, he beiug fbi a long time vassal to a lady, and haviag 
borne round his neck iu sign thereof a chain of iron, seeks hii 
deliverance, whtch he has fiíed in the brcaking of thiee hundred 
lances on the part of himsclf and his companions, with any of 
gentle birth who may come against them within the spice of 
thirty days. The King, having consulted with his high officers, 
gave the licence besought, of which a herald made proclamation 
accordingly. The Knight Suero de Quifioncs thcn presented 
himsclf, and, thanking his Majeity, he and his companions, 
changing their armour for civil clothíng^ took their part in a 
dance in the King's hall ; after which were read out the articlet 
undei which the joust» were to be fbught, according to the 
cntcrprise he had undertakcn. They were twenty-two in 
number, goíng minutely into every detaíl of the equipment of 
the challengers and challenged, with the nature of the engage- 
ment, the manner of the encounters, the conditions of the 
fight, and the- rules by which victory or defeat were to be 
decíded. 

The first anide se» fcffch what it is that Sacro de Quifionei 
and his band have undcrtaken to do, which ¡t, to have three 
hundred lances, armed with iieel, broken in harneu of war, 
without shield or target, with no more than a double fold of 
armour in each part. 

The second provides, on the part of the Maintaíners or 
Defenden, armour, honcí, and lances tbr all stnnger Enightt 
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iviiignt to joust on hcr bchalf, shall f 

The fifth is, that if two Knightí 
any lady's glove, thc lirst comer shall 

The sixth is, that a Knight not 
wishing to savc a lady*s glovc, must 
until three lances havc becn brokcn v, 

The seventh is, that Suero Quiño: 
account three ladies, not including thc 
and that to the first Knight who shal 
glove oí one oí them he will give a dia 

The eighth provides that no Knighi 
with whom it is he jousts, until the co 
assured oí this, however, that he will 
Rnights and gentlemen oí arms, withoi 

The ninth gives thc privilege to a. 
his three lances, to challenge any one 
allow, and break another lance with hii 

The tenth gives leavc to any Knig 
armour oí those assigncd to him, if his 
and in reason. 

The ele ven th obligcs every Knight-í 
Í8 and whence he comes, before joustin 

The twelfth engagcs on the part oí 
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passed over the btidge of Orbigo) without being hindered by 
the Rnighis-MainMÍncrs. 

The fifieenth stipulates thic any Knight going off the direct 
road to come to the pass defeoded, shaJl eichcr nin a coune or 
give up some part of his ums, or his right apur, undcr penalty 
of ncver wearíng that arm or that ipur agaín, until he ihall win 
it back in a deed of arms as perílous, or grcatcr than that wherc 
he left it. 

The liiieenth engages that should any Knigbt of hit party 
kill the hone of an advcnarj, he (Suero de Qui&ones) vríll lee 
the lo93 madc good ; and if that any of the opposite bction 
shall kill a horse of his — basttle U fealdad dtl tníuaitrt ptr paga 
(let the foulness of the deed go for recompense). 

The seventeench provides that if any Knight sball atiack the 
horse of his opponent, his opponent scríking him anywhere on 
his armoor, it shall coant for a lance lost bjr the first, for the 
foulness of the attack on the horse. 

The eighteenth sripulates that if any Knight, after breaking 
one or two lances, shall of his own wilt wish to desitt, he tbxll 
be allowed to do so on forfeiting some picce of his anns or his 
right spur. 

The nineteenth undercakes that swcwds and lances shall be 
provided for all those of the kingdom who in aimour and on 
horseback desire to run a course ; it being forbidden to them to 
use their own arms. 

The twencieth is, that if any Knight is wounded in the tría! 
on the first or second course, so that he is unable to bcar arms 
again that day, the Maintainets shall not be boaud to meet him 
another day, even if he should demand anothcr trial. 

The twenty-first provides that two judges, oíd and proved 
Knights, shall be appointed, with che heralda, to administer to 
all who come to the tríal a solemn oath that they will abide by 
all that is ordeted in regard to the said jousts. And the judge 
and heralds shall likewise uke an oath to protect them trom 
tieachery, and to judge truly, accoidíng to the rule and right 
of arms. And if any qucstion shall arise on any mattet not 
pTOvtded íot by thesc rules, it shall be at the dlscretion of the 
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inat in ail thc vvorld thcrc is non 
he alone." 

To thcse articles, solemnly re? 
de Guiñones addcd a Ictter on hi 
at Arms, rcciting thc circumstanc 
arms is hcld ; how that, bcing che 
unablc to redeem himsclf from t 
on her account uncil thrce hundr 
how that, thereforc, he bcsceches ; 
to come to his succour, to releas 
Kings, Dulces, and Princes to suffci 
to come to help him in this purpos 

Duríng sil months were the pre 
and famous passage, — the Cortes 
required to cover the expense, and 
jousts being made throughout all 
oí the elabórate constructions nec 
stages provided for the audiencc, 
barriera, filis a large space in the ole 
of the armament, the dcvices and 
Knights, is told with no less brc 
Sunday before the opening of the 
and his ninc comrades ^ to hear 
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sword. On bis ríght atm he bears, round the flethy pirt, hii 
bidge of gold, ríchly worked, two fingen wide, with blue lettcn 
Tound it, Mying: Si a vtuí ne pUit át av^r uusureí Ctrtts jt 
dii, Qut jt litis, Eam vinture, — a gallint ind moit mysterioQi 
legend. He bore, siys the chronicler, bis leg ind irm harneit, 
with I very beintiful continence {ct» muj fermua tantineníiá), 
Behind h:m rodc three pages on three very hindsome honcs, «11 
dressed to match, — one curying on his hud a helmet, from the 
lop of which went out ■ great golden tree with greco leaves and 
golden applcí, at the foot of which wm a green serpcnt, likc 
that which led Adam to tin, and in the middlc of the tree a 
naked sword, lettered : Lt vray ami. Bcfore Suero de Quifionet 
wcnt his nine comptnioni, one behind the other on honebackf 
all in scarlet and gold, like their leader, with his dcvicc — // 
JaKt dilibirer — worked on the trappings of their hortes. In 
idvance of them, two large and beautiful honet drew a car fillcd 
with lances and stout swords of Milán, of three sizcs. On top 
□f the lances were trappings, blue and green, embroidered with 
the flowcríng oleander, on each tree of which was the figure of t 
parroi, and on the top of all a dwsrf who drove the car. In 
front of all rodé the King*! trumpeters with those of the Knights, 
with ketcledrums and cymbals conducted by the judge, Pero 
Barba. Around the captain (Quillones) marched many Knights 
on foot, some of whom led their horses by the bridles. In such 
brave guise did Suero de Quiffones and his brethren make their 
entry into the lists. After taking two tums round, he, with 
his companioni, halted in front of the scaffold which had been 
erected for the two judges, and there madc their requesi, that 
without regird to iriendship or to enmity they ihould judge of 
what was done, making the arms equal fbr all, and giving to 
cich the honour and glory he should mcrit by his valour and 
address ; and that they should protect the strtnger Knights, so 
that, in aísailing one of the Defenden oF the Honourablc Pass, 
he should not be attacked by othcrs, other than the one with 
whom he jousted. The judges promised to do all ihis. After- 
wards, there aróse a distinguished gentleman, Don Juan de 
Pimcntel, and prayed that if anythtng happened to Suero de 
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sun-ants crying out, Lcgercs rJ! 
{Lilis ser .¡.'.'rr, ¡ais ser tille r^ et fui; 
run was hctwccn Suero de Quin 
chosc to cali himsclf, or is her 
Floresta Bermeja (Hcrr Arnold o 
equally matchcd in age, Quiñoi 
Germán twenty-sevcn ; and ran si 
threc lances, without much oche 
inviting the Germán to supper wl 
It would be tedious to follo\ 
through all the business of thirty > 
by general acknowledgment this 
famous tournament ever held ii 
ceremonial or royal pageant. O 
Suero de Quiñones and eight of 
Dcfenders, Lope de Aller, being 
bed) took the ñeld in the same o 
opening day, and coming before 
Quiñones made an oration, in w 
vow had been accomplished, for ú 
splintered, he prayed them to d< 
of wearing his iron collar on Th 
thcre remained vet anvrKín*» ••« ^ 
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Six hundred and twenty-tevcn careen in ill were run. One 
Kntght, an Aragonese, was killed, and many were aeverely 
wouoded, among them being Suero de Quiñones himself aad 
eight of hia companions. So ended this memorable pastagc of 
■imt, to the glory of Spain and of chiralry, thereafter to be 
kaown among all mea m El Fast Hannst. 
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DULCINEA r 

The ñame of Dulcinea del Tob 
who is to this burlcsquc Amadi 
rise to much speculation and 
ingcnious and elabórate guessir 
accept her as purely an abstract 
¡n thc action of the stoiy, the in 
seeking to revive thc glories c 
being no perfect Knight, as we 
the lady of his heart and the objt 
of his career, — there are criticí 
require a personal motive in ev 
insist that Cervantes had in his 
whom he intended to discharge 
as they will have it that Don Qu 
a satire on some living man of t) 
In our own days the late Mr. 
circumstantiality, traced out a th* 
that Don Quixote was a satire upe 
original of Dulcinea was a r#»i#»Ui 
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ArgamaailU cdition, ia bricfly as fbllows : — In El Toboso, accord- 
ing co an oSciil report made by order of Philip II. in Úte ycar 
1576, the only éide/ge, or person entitled to thc privilcgci of 
hiáalgaia, reaident among a population all labouríng mcn, chiefly 
Marijeets, waa one Dr. Zarco de Morales, who had an only sister 
called Ana. Thi» lady Í> pmumed to liavc bcen boro befwe 
'557> ^<» '^^ ^ic^ ^^'^ ^^ (^te of her binh do«9 not appear in 
the parish register, which begins from that year. Dr. Morales 
himself livcd till the year 1600. His parents were called Pedro 
Martínez Zarco and Catalina Moral». Upon the batís of these 
facts, supporced by the tnidition that Miguel de Cervantes, when 
be was at El Toboso, received some ill-treatment at the hands 
of the towns-people in revenge, as ít is saíd, for some satírica! 
linea whích he wrote against a lady of the place, there has been 
spun out, thiough the ingenuíty of BaRent, wíth considerable 
aid from the cryptogramic process, the theory ihat Ana Ztico 
de Morales waa the original of Duleinta dil Taits». Some of 
the coincidences, — if coincidences only they are, — are certainly 
curious. Dulcinea 19 described in her cpitapb at the end of 
Part I., aa of "noble breed," with some of the "tokens of the 
lady"; and by her Knight himself in Part II. ch. zzxii., a* 
"of quality and well-born, and of the gentle familiea which are 
in £1 Toboso^ which are many, ancient, and very good." Again, 
Dulcinea's real ñame, we are told (Part I. ch. xxv.), was Aldonza 
Nogales. Now, Maraleí and Negales, as Navarrete was the first 
to point out, are both namea of trees (mulberry and walnut), 
words of equal length, and consonan! rhymes. Moreover, in 
Dukiiua are contained the syllablc an, the preposítion ¿t, and 
the letten c and /, of the ñame Ana Zarco de Morales. By 
taking out the prominent letten in thia last ñame, written 
thus : — aNA ZarCo DE mOraLEs, we get an anagram of 
DuUtíua ot Dalxenta. Yet more : the sharp eye of Sefior 
Hartzcnbusch discovered that Dulcinea'* mother bearing the 
ñame of Aldonza Nogales, and Ana Zarco's mother having been 
Catalina Morales, — if we add the áe to the last ñame and repeat 
the t, the H, and the «, we shall form the ñame Alianña Nacalti. 
From all this, which is certainly curioua, the reader may 
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v^ppusicion to thc thcory that 
his mind as thc original of Dulcinea 
be convinced from the whole structi 
r'rom thc author's positivc assurance ^ 
no satirc), I need only state thc litei 
hardly have bcen in El Toboso, — 
narrative of his life, — much bcfore ; 
Zarco de Morales was a lady past th 
Part of Don Quixote was not publishe 
1605 ; thc Second Part, wherein the 
and Dulcinea, or her prototype, actúa 
To suppose the author capable of cheri 
such a lady for so long a períod is ax 
scarcely so wild a hypothcsis as to belit 
spoken of her as bcing '* the best har 
woman in La Mancha,'' — that he shou 
as his heroine, to be embaí med for all 
of Don Quixote. 

^ Nunca voló la pluma httmild< 
Por la región satírica, bajeza. 
Que á infames premios y desg 

' Clemencin tayí that Cervantes might have I 



APPENDIX F 
LA MANCHA 

La Mancha, the countiy of Don Quixoie, ind the icene, for 
the greiter ptit, of his journeys and idventures, is a dUtrict 
(irapropcriy spolcen of m ■ province) of New Castile, forming 
(he southernmost portion of the grest centnl tíble-Und of 
Spíin. The ñame La Mancha is, according to the best auchorí- 
tics, from the Arabic Manxa, signifying tierra seca, — "■ dried-up 
land," — also anciently termcd Esferteria, or the country where 
the esfarU grasa {Macrttbha tenacissima) Sourishes, the emblein 
and evidence of diyness. By the Spanisrds, to whom it lerved 
foT manjr agci as a natural banier against the Andalucian Moon, 
it w»» more anciently callcd Mente Jragvn (see Pellicer, vol. v. 
p. 440), more properiy La Manda de Mente Aragen, «ometiiDet 
shortened into Mancha de Aragen. The boundaríes of the 
terrítory ao cilled seem to have been alwayt lomewhat loosely 
defined, especially in the north, east, and west ; but they may 
be taken to be nearly the lame as thoie of the modern province 
of Ciudad Real. The sonthem boundary of the disirict is the 
Sierra Morena. In the time of Cervantes La Mancha wat 
divided into Lower and Higher. Lower La Mancha compriscd 
the plains of Calatrava and Montiel, the former being the more 
Muthern, on the verge of New Castile, along the skirts of the 
Sierra Morena. Higher La Mancha contained the víUages from 
Villarubia to Belmonic, up to the slopes of the Sierra de Cuenca, 
La Mancha contains about 7500 square mile», with a population 
of 140,000, which giveí only about 35 to the square mile. It 
has alwav! enjoyed the character of being the most backtrard in 
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civilisation, as ít is by nature the least favoured pordon oí Spain. 
The general character oí the countiy, which is a table-land oí 
gently undulating treeless plains at a mean height oí 2000 feet 
above the sea, cannot be better descríbed than in the words o( 
Richard Ford : — " Denuded of trees, it is exposed to the cutting 
wintry blasts, and scorched by the calcining summer heat ; 
tawny and arid in the earth, while the dust, impregnatcd with 
saltpetrc, and the fierce glare of the sun, blind the eye. Wearíed 
with prospects of uniform misery and a total want of everything 
of intercst either in man or his works, or the nature with which 
he is surrounded, the traveller is sickened with the wide expanse 
of steppcs, tiresome as a twice-told tale." There is scarcely a 
trcc to be seen from end to end of the distríct, except a few 
solitary poplars and stunted evergreen oaks which have been 
suffered to survive, in the neighbourhood of the water-holes. 
The indigenous vegetation chiefly consists of broom, the blue 
furzc {erízo\ profuse tufts of rosemary, cistusy iris^ and wild 
onion. The soil is a deep, stiff clay, not ill adapted to the 
growth of corn, and bearing heavy crops of fine wheat in spite 
of the primitive agrículture. Recently, the growth of the vine 
has been greatly extended, — ^wine having displaced wheat as the 
chicf local product. The want of water is the great drawback 
to the district. There are no streams to speak of, except the 
sluggish and sullen Guadiana, with its branches, which takes its 
risc in the chain of the Lagoons of Ruidera, and pursues its 
devious and eccentric course through the level plain, sometimes 
disappcaring altogether and proceeding underground. The 
towns, to quote Ford again, are ** few and poverty-stricken ; 
they have neithcr art ñor commerce, and are devoid alike of 
social attractions or interest. . . . The mud-built villages are 
the abodes of under-fed, ill-clothed labourers ; besides the want 
of water, fuel is so scarce that dry dung is substituted " (as is 
common in Egypt and in India). Since the days of Ford, who 
published the first edition of his famous Handbook in 1845, this 
picture of poverty-stricken La Mancha must be a little modified. 
There has been a decided growth of prosperíty in the district, 
and even some sprouts of enterprise are visible, for which the 
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piyUextra in che vinefardt of Francc i* chiefly to be thanked. 
There ii now i brigk tnide íd the red wine of the country 
(an ezcellcnt beverage, rightly esteemed hy Sancho Panza, and 
deserving lo be betcer known in ita purity to Engliihmen) with 
Bordeaui, the amele being sent there to be turned into clareí, 
while brandy is largely made for the Cognac merchanct. Several 
townt, a» Tomelloso, unmentioned by Cervantei, but now boatt- 
ing of orer 10,000 inhabitants, have tprnng up into a healthy 
and robust ezistence on this new tndustry. In the daya of 
Cervant», La Mancha was probably a distríct of more general 
prospenty and of greater relative importance than it it now. 
All the traSc betwecn the capital and what was then che chief 
entrepAt of wealth and the centre of commerce, Seville, passed 
thiough La Mancha, and must have lingered on the road to the 
advantage of that distñct, in the days when asees and muleí, iu 
chief wealth, were the solé means of craffic. Some of the towns, 
tuch as Argamasilla itself, bear distinct evidences of having bcen 
once more thickly populated than they are now. The highways, 
doubtless, were trodden by a greater number of travellers ; and 
meetingg on the road with Toledo merchants going to buy silk 
in Murcia, or ^ars canjing corpscs from Baeza to Segovia, 
which nowadays would be adventures impossible, were doubtless 
in ihac age common enough. I cannoc help thinking, algo, that 
wiih all allowance for the privileges of the story-teller, the 
country must have been becter wooded than it is now, tending 
to greater ameniíy of the landscape, or we should scarcely have 
had those frcquent rcferences to shady trees and pleasant groves 
and green grass, which are to be found in DtM Qaixctt, 

The populación of La Mancha is, to the eye, a very mized 
race, — an aspect which is conGrmed by their history. They are 
a aullen, dour, ill-favoured people, credited, however, with 
ceriain good qualities such as their feature scarcely promiset. 
They are, according to Ford, honest, pacient, and hard-work- 
ing ; their affcciions more highly developcd than their reason. 
"Températe, brave, and moral, the Minchegan is attached and 
confiding when kindly uscd and honestly dealc with ; reserved 
and gtern when he suspects ill - treatment and injustice"; in 
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fact, the people oí which Sancho Panza is a favourable type. 
These are precisely the best qualitíes of the Eastem race whose 
blood is to be so plainly detected in the faces of the modern 
Manchegans. The pílgrím to the shrine of Argamasilla, where 
the ñame of Don Quixote is better known than that of his 
creator, will perceive in the crowd of curious villagers, swarthy 
of complexión, with a mingled slyness, humour, and malice in 
their looks, wanting only the kefikh and the bumous to be Moors, 
more than one Sancho Panza and Ricote. That there was a 
large settlement of Moors in La Mancha, we know fh>m the 
records. King Jayme of Aragón, the Conqueror, expellcd many 
thousand Moors from Valencia, a portion of whom, we are told, 
passed over firom that paradise to settle in La Mancha. Again, 
after the fall of Granada, many Morisco families, to avoid the 
rígorous conditions which (in violation of the pledges made at 
the capitulation of that city) were imposed upon them at home, 
emigrated across the mountains to a land less agreeable, where, 
however, they were less likely to be disturbed. In the time of 
Philip IL, we know that a very large proportion of the towns- 
people of La Mancha were Moríscoes, in whose hands were 
nearly all the trade and industry of the district. Ñor is it 
likely that they were all dríven out by the decree of expulsión 
in the succeeding reign — that cruel and barbarous law firom 
which no part of Spain suffered more than did La Mancha. 

This is the country over which the genius of Cervantes has 
shed a halo of romance, which has lighted up even that desoíate 
región, — ^which will gild for ever its homely features. And of 
all countríes in Europe, — as all who have traversed those unlovely 
plains will bear witness, — there is none which could so fitly have 
bccn chosen as the theatre of the last exploits of a dying chivalry. 
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